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hundred  feet  higher  still  I  The  latter  is  a 
peak  of  rock,  standing  alone  in  its  majesty, 
but  the  lower  mountain  is  dark  with  pines, 
and  from  its  very  top  pours  down  a  torrent 
that  fills  the  mountains  with  a  continuous 
roar.  Thus  it  is  double  in  height,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  correctly,  the  famous  waterfall  in  the 
Valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  in  Switzerland.  The 
effect  of  a  little  spot  of  green  nestled  in  such 
a  valley,  and  surrounded  by  such  mountains, 
you  can  imagine.” 

Such  sketches  as  these  are  a  fine  promise 
and  prophecy  of  the  “letters  of  travel”  which 
will  surely  be  given  to  our  readers  as  soon  as 
Dr.  Field  comes  to  a  resting  place  in  his  long 
journey.  On  the  9th  of  this  month  he  em¬ 
barked  for  Alaska,  and  as  every  hour  of  last 
week  carried  him  farther  away,  it  must  still 
be  a  week  or  so  before  we  can  hear  from  him 
again.  _ 

Among  the  honors  conferred  by  Williams 
College,  none  was  better  deserved  than  that  of 
D.  D. ,  received  by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Ford,  class 
of  72,  missionary  at  Sidon,  Syria.  The  address 
which  Dr.  Ford  made  on  that  occasion  has 
been  beautifully  printed  and  issued  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  “by  a  friend  of  the  College  and  of 
Missions,”  and  it  is  well  worth  reading.  Dr. 
Ford’s  standard  of  missionary  fitness  is  very 
high;  what  he  calls  “the  twelve  gates  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  New  Jerusalem  of  missionary  fit¬ 
ness”,  in  excess  of  the  qualities  essential  to  all 
Christian  work,  are  these :  a  special  physical  fit¬ 
ness  :  trained  mechanical  ability ;  special  eco¬ 
nomic,  legal,  and  diplomatic  knowledge ;  med¬ 
ical  skill ;  trained  musical  gifts ;  natural  lin¬ 
guistic  faculty ;  a  thorough,  all  round  cul¬ 
ture;  a  special  pastoral  gift,  and  unusual 
homiletic  and  conversational  ability.  All 
these  are  required  by  the  actual  demands  of 
the  missionary’s  calling ;  they  need  not  deter 
men  from  entering  upon  this  calling,  but  they 
show  that  the  career  is  one  worthy  of  the 
highest  natural  ability ;  a  career  that  no  man, 
however  finely  gifted,  need  deem  unworthy 
of  his  life’s  devotion ;  and  a  career  which  re¬ 
quires  the  most  thorough  and  all-round  prep¬ 
aration.  As  Dr.  Ford  says,  that  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  policy,  indeed,  which  would  keep  the 
best  trained  college  men  at  home,  where, 
through  the  multitude  of  workers,  the  di¬ 
vision  of  labor,  and  the  helpfulness  of  the  en¬ 
vironment,  success  is  easy,  and  send  the 
weaker  and  untrained  men  abroad  where  the 
conditions  are  reversed.  Again,  the  fruits  of 
missionary  enterprise  outside  of  the  strict  lim¬ 
its  of  such  work  have  been  so  rich,  and  the 
promise  of  still  richer  harvests  is  so  great, 
that  the  whole  country  no  less  than  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  an  interest  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  The  contributions  to  science,  especially 
to  Philology,  Geography,  and  Anthropology, 
to  the  politics  of  nations,  and  to  civilization 
and  pure  philanthropy  have  been  almost  in¬ 
estimable.  “The  Reform  movements  that  in 


various  countries  aim  at  the  suppression  of 
native  evils,  such  as  the  suttee  and  child 
widowhood,  infanticide,  human  sacrifices  and 
cannibalism,  or  of  imported  evils,  such  as  the 
traffic  in  slaves  and  chastity,  firearms,  liquor, 
and  opium,  all  have  their  mainspring  in  Chris¬ 
tian  missions.” 


HENRY  Bf.  FIELD,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Pabllaher. 


Dr.  Ford  plaoes  contributions  of  this  class 
at  the  very  head  of  the  list,  and  there,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  they  stand ;  but  many,  even  friends 
of  missions,  will  be  impressed  by  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  missionary  effort  to  the  commeroe 
of  the  world.  “It  is  estimated,”  says  Dr. 
Ford,  “that  in  Polynesia  every  missionary 
stimulates  a  trade  worth  fifty  times  his  salary, 
and  that  the  American  plows  sent  to  Natal 
alone  would  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  there.  ”  Now  this  is  a  fact  that  ought 
to  tell  far  more  largely  than  it  does,  both  on 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  missions  and  on 
the  respect  in  which  missionaries  are  held  by 
business  men.  The  successful  business  man 
prides  himself  on  the  shrewdness  and  foresight 
which  enables  him  to  see,  a  long  way  off,  good 
openings  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and 
on  the  prescience  and  faith  which  make  him 
bold  to  risk,  and  even  to  sink,  considerable 
sums  of  money  as  the  seed  com  for  large 
future  harvests.  Let  him  open  his  eyes  to 
the  business  opportunities  in  missionary 
pioneering,  and  support  them  as  one  who 
knows  his  business  should.  Let  him,  above 
all,  hold  in  high  esteem  those  men  and  women 
whose  courage,  devotion,  and  exceptional 
ability  have  opened  and  are  opening  the 
closed  plaoes  of  the  world  for  the  entrance  of 
Christian  commerce. 
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All  Bound  the  Horizon 


For  then,  understanding  what  she  owes  to 
missions,  commerce  will,  perhaps,  begin  to 
feel  that  obligation  obliges,  that  honor  com¬ 
pels,  her  to  enter  as  a  Christian  the  field 
opened  to  her  by  missions.  Not  with  liquor 
and  firearms  and  a  traffic  in  the  '  odies  of 
men  and  women  should  commeroe  dare  to 
enter  upon  a  field  consecrated  by  the  name 
of  Christ  and  by  the  lives  of  those  who  opened 
to  her  its  gates.  Not  with  those  implements 
of  death  and  dishonor  which  must,  to  a  great 
degree,  nullify  the  work  of  thOsd  devoted 
pioneers,  and  in  every  case  make  It  twice  as 
difficult,  but  with  the  implements  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  of  blessing ;  the  implements  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  of  domestic  life,  with  clothes  and 
books  and  all  that  lifts  life  up  to  a-  higher 
plane,  makes  it  more  happy  and  better  worth 
living. 

He  may  be  on  giddy  mountain  heights,  but 
Dr.  Parkhnrst  does  not  lose  his  mental  bal¬ 
ance,  nor  bis  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  Cbri*> 
tian  citizen.  He  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
citizens  of  New  York  calling  upon  them  to  do 
their  duty  in  the  matter  of.  nominations  for 
the  election  of  next  autumn.  Not  partisan 


Dr.  Field,  on  his  westward  travels,  writes 
of  being  favored  with  fine  weather  and  every¬ 
thing  to  make  his  journey  perfect.  Though 
he  has  seen  so  many  parts  of  the  globe,  he 
finds  cause  for  new  wonder  and  admiration  in 
the  panorama  that  is  being  unrolled  before 
him.  “I  had  no  idea  of  the  wonderful  scenery 
of  this  part  of  British  America,”  he  writes. 
“It  has  mountains  as  high  as  any  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  gorges  as  deep  and  wild  as  the  fa¬ 
mous  Via  Mala.  The  construction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

“To  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  scenery  about 
us — I  am  writing  in  a  valley  that  is  over  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
that  lies  between  two  mountains,  on  one  of 
which  is  spread  out  a  glacier  that  covers  about 
a  mile  square,  and  is  probably  hundreds  of 
feet  deep.  Indeed,  it  is  only  the  ‘tip  end’ 
of  what  is  really  one  glacier,  that  reaches 
over  the  mountains  for  fifteen  miles  I  Right 
in  front  of  my  window  rises  a  mountain  two 
thousand  feet  high,  with  another  mountain 
behind  it,  that  is  three  thousand  and  three 
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oonsiderations.  he  telle  the  votere  of  this  city, 
but  oonsiderations  of  personal  fitness  should 
control  those  nominations ;  and  he  gives  his 
reasons  why  in  matters  of  civic  government 
party  politics  have  no  place.  No  great  politi- 
oal  principle  is  or  can  be  involved  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  our  cities :  it  matters  nothing  as 
to  the  efficiency  with  which  law  is  enforced 
and' municipal  affairs  regulated  that  the  city 
fathers  should  be  free  traders  or  protectionists 
or  tariff  reformers,  or  what  their  views  may 
be  on  the  subject  of  silver  or  the  income  tax. 
But  they  must  be  men  of  unimpeachable  pro¬ 
bity  and  a  high  sense  of  justice,  and  with 
both  thorough  education  and  large  intelli¬ 
gence  on  all  subjects,  legal,  economic,  and 
social,  involved  in  the  right  ruling  of  a  great 
mass  of  people,  such  as  congregate  in  a  city 
like  this.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  holiday 
makers  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  their 
duty  to  their  city  as  to  carry  its  interests  with 
them  wherever  they  go.  There  are  so  many 
voters  and  law-makers  who  do  not  take  a  vaca¬ 
tion  1 


There  is  another  subject  of  municipal  inter 
est  which  those  who  are  able  to  escape  the 
city  heat  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind — the 
subject  of  parks  and  breathing  spaces  for 
those  who  must  stay  behind.  Last  Sunday, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  a  park  police¬ 
man,  there  were  100,000  people  in  Central 
Park,  and  Battery  Park  was  thronged  with 
visitors.  But  there  is  something  like  half  a 
million  of  people  on  the  extreme  East  and 
West  sides  of  the  city  not  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  either  of  these  extremes,  for  Central 
Park  is  an  “extreme”  for  most  tenement- 
house  dwellers.  What  “fresh  air”  privileges 
have  these  on  a  hot  Sunday  or  a  stifiing  week¬ 
day  evening?  Well,  they  have  Tompkins  and 
Stuyvesant  Squares  on  the  East,  Washington 
Park  on  the  West,  Union  and  Madison  Squares 
midway.  These  might  offer  standing  room 
for  some  tens  of  thousands ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  pretty  well  crowded  with  those 
who  dwell  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
They  would  be  thronged  beyond  endurance  if 
the  majority  of  the  women  and  children  who 
need  them  most  were  not  still  out  of  walking 
distance.  From  Cherry  Hill,  say,  to  Tompkins 
Square,  is  a  matter  of  some  two  miles ;  there 
are  thousands  of  homes,  yes,  and  tens  of 
thousands,  in  this  city  too  far  away  from  any 
park  for  the  children  under  ten  years  old  ever 
to  have  seen  a  bit  of  green  except  the  sham¬ 
rock  in  their  father’s  buttonhole  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day. 


And  yet  seven  years  ago  a  bill  was  passed 
empowering  the  city  to  condemn  property  in 
the  overcrowded  districts  and  open  it  for  park 
purposes  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year.  If  that  law  had  been 
obeyed,  this  city  would  to-day  have  been  the 
richer  by  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
beauty  and  health  and  sobriety  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  law :  for  nothing  is  more  demonstra¬ 
bly  certain  than  that  proper  breathing  places 
and  playing  places  for  children  make  directly 
for  all  of  these.  Seven  years  ago  that  den  of 
iniquity,  Mulbery  Bend,  was  condemned  for 
this  purpose,  in  pursuance  of  this  law,  and 
other  places  have  since  been  condemned,  for 
of  course  we  have  a  Board,  or  Committee, 
or  Council,  or  what  not,  sitting  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  drawing  each  their  ten  dollars  a  day. 
But  notwithstanding  the  law  and  the  commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  condemnation  and  the  ten 
dollars  a  day,  Mulbery  Bend  is  still  Mulbery 
Bend,  and  with  the  single  exception  of  “The 
'King’s  Garden”  of  the  Tenement-House  Chap¬ 
ter  at  77  Madison  Street,  the  children  on  the 
East  Side,  between  Canal  and  Fulton  Streets, 
have  no  place  to  play.  On  the  West  Side  there 


is  no  exception ;  happily  there  are  fewer  chil¬ 
dren,  though  those  who  go  daily  to  the  coun¬ 
try  by  any  of  our  Hudson  River  boats  or  fer¬ 
ries  know  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  them. 
No  place  at  all  for  these  children  to  play,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  street  under  the  terror  of  the 
policeman,  and  in  imminent  danger  from  drays 
and  cable  cars.  What  hope  of  his  boys  and 
girls  would  any  father  have  who  reads  this 
paper,  if  they  had  no  other  place  to  play  than 
a  down-town  street? 


The  invitation  by  the  Street  Cleaning  De¬ 
partment  of  bids  for  a  permanent  disinfecting 
plant  on  Biker’s  island  is  discouraging.  Why 
should  our  city  spend  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  every  year  in  choking  up  the  chan¬ 
nels  in  our  water-ways  and  making  our  ocean 
beaches  a  nuisance?  This  is  what  comes  of 
towing  the  garbage  of  the  city  out  to  sea  and 
dumping  it  there.  Disinfecting  it  will  not 
prevent  its  being  washed  back  by  the  tides  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  use  of  crema¬ 
tories  is  long  past  the  experimental  stage ;  for 
years  the  Women’s  Health  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  urging  that  we  should  adopt  the 
course  which  other  cities  have  proved  to  be 
the  best.  The  public  ought  to  protest  against 
this  proposed  expenditure  of  large  sums  for 
a  process  that  is  not  the  best. 

The  absence  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
on  his  usual  summer  outing,  makes  it  impos 
sible  to  learn  definitively  what  will  be  the 
course  adopted  by  Germany  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Anarchy.  There  are  two  parties  on 
this  subject :  that  supposed  to  be  headed  by 
Chancellor  von  Caprivi,  which  opposes  special 
laws  against  Socialists  and  Anarchists,  but 
commends  the  system  of  international  police 
surveillance;  and  that  of  the  “Bismarck 
school,  ”  taking  the  opposite  position.  For  the 
present  Caprivi ’s  scheme,  with  which  Vienna, 
Rome,  and  Paris  are  in  accord,  is  gaining 
ground.  England  also  approves  of  this  plan 
and  will  cooperate  so  far  as  is  constitutionally 
possible.  To  a  certain  extent  this  method  is 
in  working  order,  an  Italian  anarchist  having 
been  arrested  in  Corsica  as  the  result  of  noti¬ 
fication  from  the  Italian  police.  In  France 
the  work  of  trying  anarchists  will  soon  begin, 
thirty  notable  leaders  among  the  876  anar¬ 
chists  arrested  during  the  past  few  months 
being  cited  to  appear  before  the  Seine  assizes 
early  in  August.  That  there  is  no  undue  ter¬ 
ror  felt  in  Paris  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
President  Casimir  -  Perier  last  week  signed 
1,814  pardons  and  commutations  inobservance 
of  the  FSte  de  la  Republic,  the  anniversary  of 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 

A  great  calamity  visited  Constantinople  last 
week :  :ui  earthquake  shook  the  city  and  the 
neighboring  country,  destroying  many  lives, 
and  throwing  the  whole  population  into  a 
state  of  terror  which  is  all  the  greater  that 
the  shocks  were  a  number  of  times  repeated. 
More  than  two  hundred  lives  are  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  known  to  have  been  lost,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  is  immense.  The  beautiful 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  was  among  the  public 
buildings  to  be  injured,  but  happily  the  dam¬ 
age  can  in  this  case  be  repaired.  Trade  is  par¬ 
alyzed,  the  wealthier  classes  have  fled  the 
city,  the  poor  are  camping  in  the  parks,  cem¬ 
eteries,  and  open  spaces.  The  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  has  permitted  the  homeless  or  frightened 
to  camp  in  the  Embassy  grounds,  and  has 
opened  a  relief  fund. 

Seismic  disturbances,  as  the  scientists  call 
them,  are  not  confined  to  Turkey.  A  severe 
earthquake  was  felt  throughout  Southeastern 
Mexico  last  week.  No  loss  of  life  has  been 
reported,  but  there  has  been  a  great  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property. 


Cholera  is  rapidly  spreading  both  in  China 
and  Russia.  In  St.  Petersburg  874  cases  and 
294  deaths  were  reported  between  the  8th  and 
the  14th  of  this  month.  In  the  provinces  the 
percentage  of  deaths  is  exceptionally  high. 
All  sanitary  precautions  are  being  rigorously 
enforced.  In  the  capital  boiled  water  is  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  poor.  In  all  this  there  is 
for  us  much  ground  for  sympathy,  but  none 
for  anxiety.  Last  year’s  experience  proved 
not  only  the  efficacy  of  our  quarantine,  but 
the  skill  of  our  physicians  in  meeting  such 
sporadic  cases  as  occurred  in  this  city.  It  is 
impossible  to  forecast  the  probable  spread  of 
the  disease  in  Europe,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
necessary  to  guard  not  only  our  Atlantic  but 
our  Pacific  sea  ports ;  but  with  such  precau¬ 
tions  as  our  health  officers  now  know  how  to 
take,  we  have  no  reason  for  fear. 


And  so  the  boys  got  beaten  I  Well,  there 
are  worse  things  in  the  world  than  for  nine 
healthy,  active,  clean-limbed,  temperate  boys 
to  find  that  there  are  other  boys,  better  used 
to  the  climate  and  conditions,  who  can  run 
faster  or  jump  higher  than  they.  And  the 
defeat  was  not  so  very  bad  after  all :  three 
out  of  five,  or  if  you  give  the  honors  of  the 
tie  to  both  sides,  four  out  of  ^six  “events” 
were  won  by  the  Yale  boys  on  the  Queen’s 
Club  grounds  in  London  on  Monday.  When 
we  consider  the  difference  between  our  dry 
bracing  air  and  the  heavy  moisture  of  the 
English  climate,  not  to  say  the  steady  down¬ 
pour  that  turned  the  track  into  a  sodden  mass, 
it  seems  not  surprising  that  our  young  ath¬ 
letes  did  not  cover  themselves  with  glory. 
Oxford  men  are  used  to  such  weather  and 
such  ground  and  know  how  to  meet  them 
both.  However,  there  is  no  greater  virtue,  in 
these  matters,  than  to  meet  defeat  gracefully, 
and  own  up  that  one  is  fairly  beaten.  This 
the  Yale  boys  did.  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
though  they  did  not  win  the  day,  they  did 
win  the  respect  and  liking  of  their  opponents. 


On  Mondky  the  infant  heir  to  the  throne 
of  England  was  baptized,  his  grandparents 
on  both  sides  standing  sponsors.  Three 
lives  stand  between  the  little  Edward  Al¬ 
bert  George  Andrew  Patrick  David  Chris¬ 
tian  and  the  crown:  that  of  the  Queen,— God 
bless  her!— the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  And  there  is  more  than  one  chance 
in  this  changing  world  that  before  this  baby 
can  reach  that  high  dignity,  the  throne  of 
England  will  have  ceased  to  be  hereditary. 
The  best  wish  that  we  can  offer  to  the  little 
one  now  in  the  beginning  of  life  is  that  he 
may  so  live  that  the  choice  of  the  nation  may 
fall  upon  him,  if  the  crown  ever  comes  to  be 
a  matter  of  election.  Many  noble  virtues  may 
have  descended  upon  him  from  the  wise  and 
good  Prince  Albert,  and  from  his  great-grand¬ 
mother  the  Queen,  not  to  speak  of  other  an¬ 
cestors  of  whom  he  has  reason  to  be  proud. 
May  all  these  virtues  be  realized  in  fullest 
measure  by  the  royal  little  child  I 

Those  who  remember  the  exciting  days  when 
the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid,  will  realize 
the  difference  in  the  conditions  under  which 
the  new  cable  is  now  being  stretched  between 
England  and  America.  This  work  was  begun 
on  Monday  with  the  landing  of  the  American 
end  at  Heart’s  Content,  Newfoundland.  It  is 
a  great  undertaking,  and  one  in  which  all  the 
civilized  world  may  well  feel  an  interest,  but 
it  will  be  done  with  none  of  the  agonizing 
apprehensions,  the  thrilling  hopes,  the  deathly 
disappointments,  the  indomitable  courage 
not  to  be  shaken  by  accident  nor  daunted  by 
apparent  defeat,  with  which  Cyrus  W.  Field 
laid  that  first  cable,  now  nearly  forty  years 
ago. 


July  19,  1894. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OVER  SEA.  NO.  VII. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  I,.  Ouyler 

PONTBISIMA,  SwiTZBRLAMD,  July  8d,  1884. 

After  closing  my  last  letter  at  Heidelberg, 
we  spent  a  few  hours  on  the  lofty  elevation 
where  stands  the  grand  old  castle.  Large 
numbers  of  the  University  students  were  con¬ 
gregated  there,  strolling  about  or  smoking  or 
drinking  beer  in  a  shady  music- garden.  Many 
of  them  wore  blue,  or  green  or  scarlet  caps 
indicating  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged. 
We  visited  the  building— across  the  Neckar— 
in  which  the  belligerent  fellows  fight  their 
duels;  the  fioor  was  stained  with  spots  of 
blood,  and  on  an  old  oaken-table  were  many 
names  carved  with  jack-knives.  Among  them 
was  the  name  of  that  man  of  iron,  Bismarck, 
who  studied  here  and  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  young  John  Lothrop  Motley. 

From  Heidelberg  we  came  to  Offenburg,  and 
there  entered  the  picturesque  Black  Forest  of 
Germany.  The  railway  ascends  two  thousand 
feet  in  about  twenty-two  miles— zigzagging  its 
way  upward  through  thirty-eight  tunnels  and 
over  120  bridges.  From  an  observation  car  at 
the  rear  of  the  train  we  had  charming  views 
of  deep  gorges  and  some  lovely  valleys.  The 
peasants  dwell  in  cottages  just  like  the  Swiss 
chalets.  Near  sunset  we  entered  the  pretty 
little  city  of  Constance  on  the  large  lake  of 
that  name.  The  elegant  “Hotel  Iselin,”  at 
which  we  spent  the  night,  stands  on  a  little 
island  and  its  beautiful  garden  overlooks  the 
lake.  Such  roses  I  have  never  seen  before. 
The  hotel  was  constructed  in  part  out  of  the 
old  Dominican  monastery,  in  which  John 
Hubs  was  confined  (in  1415).  We  saw  the 
circular  stone  cell  in  which  the  heroic  martyr 
spent  some  of  his  last  days ;  and  then  we  went 
to  the  neighboring  cathedral  and  stood  on  the 
spot  where  Huss  stood  when  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  A  large  boulder,  just  out 
side  the  town,  marks  the  spot  where  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  suffered  their  glorious 
martyrdom.  The  wooden  building  in  which 
the  famous  Council  of  Constance  held  it  ses¬ 
sions,  looks  like  an  enormous  old  barn. 

The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  borders  of 
Baden  into  Switzerland,  and  soon  began  to 
catch  our  first  glimpses  of  bold  lofty  peaks 
crowned  with  snow.  Our  hearts  leaped  within 
us  at  the  welcome  sight.  At  Ragatz  many  of  the 
passengers  left  the  train  to  visit  that  famons 
health  resort.  We  spent  the  night  at  Coire, 
the  Capitol  of  the  Canton  of  Grisons.  The 
town  was  only  interesting  to  me  as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  my  beloved  friend.  Doctor  Schaff.  I 
would  like  to  have  found  the  house  in  which 
he  first  saw  the  light,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  narrow  stony  streets  through  which  the 
bright  little  Philip  played  and  went  to  school. 
He  never  outgrew  his  love  for  mountains,  and 
used  to  tell  me  that  he  was  fond  of  Mohonk 
because  the  rocks  and  the  Catskills  reminded 
him  of  his  native  home. 

At  Coire  we  bade  farewell  to  railroads,  and 
took  an  open  carriage — the  most  pleasant  and 
independent  mode  of  travel  in  Switzerland. 
The  diligence  for  the  Engadine  by  the  Albula 
route  goes  direct  to  Tiefenkasten  over  a  rather 
prosaic  road.  We  turned  off  for  several  miles 
and  came  by  a  road  that  leads  through  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  Switzerland. 
At  the  hamlet  of  Reichnau  King  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  taught  school  for  a  while  under  the  as¬ 
sumed  name  of  Monsieur  Chabot,  when  he 
was  exiled  during  the  French  revolution.  At 
the  bright  little  village  of  Thusis  we  halted 
for  our  nooning.  While  the  horses  were  feed¬ 
ing  and  getting  refreshed  for  their  stiff  pull 
up  the  mountains,  we  strolled  up  into  the  wild 
and  famous  “Via  Mala”  which  starts  ther^ 
and  leads  on  to  the  Splugen.  There  is  a  still 
more  sublimely  beautiful  road  called  the 
Schyn  Pa88,  which  was  opened  twenty  years 


ago.  By  that  road  we  came  on  to  Tiefenkas¬ 
ten — on  a  clear  sunny  afternoon — and  that  ride 
we  shall  never  forget.  It  skirted  precipices 
which  made  us  dizzy  to  gaze  down  into  them, 
and  wound  among  masses  of  evergreen  trees, 
and  under  lofty  cliffs  that  looked  like  the  bare 
peaks  of  Sinai.  By  six  o’clock  we  reached 
the  rather  lonely  but  handsome  hotel  at  the 
Baths  of  Alveneu.  Before  the  hotel  rushed  the 
rapid  little  Albula  river,  whitened  by  the 
limestone  soil ;  and  like  all  Swiss  streams  it 
knows  no  rest,  but  keeps  evermore  “on  the 
run.”  Above  the  river  rose  the  snow-crowned 
Mount  Michel  and  a  white  cascade  was  leap¬ 
ing  down  the  rocks. 

The  next  day  was  spent — or  eight  hours  of  it 
— in  a  slow  climb  over  the  Albula  Pass.  We 
enjoyed  the  whole  trip  from  Thusis,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  grand  scenery,  but  because 
it  brought  us  through  so  many  primitive  Swiss 
villages  and  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  mountain  peasantry.  They  have  a  hard 
battle  with  bitter  cold,  and  often  with  bitter 
poverty ;  their  chalets  are  dark  and  often  dirty 
indeed  ;  yet  their  brown  faces  were  honest  and 
cheerful.  Every  inch  of  ground  that  can  yield 
a  blade  of  grass  or  bit  of  grain  is  utilized. 
Herds  of  cattle  were  grazing  in  every  pasture 
(for  the  word“  Alp”  signifies  a  pasture-ground) ; 
and  jnilk  and  honey  are  as  indigenous  here  as 
in  the  golden  land  of  Canaan.  The  brown- 
visaged  women  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  The 
strong-minded  sticklers  for  “female  suffrage” 
would  be  edified  if  they  could  see  how  their 
sex  share  a  perfect  equality  with  the  men ;  and 
how  they  swing  a  scythe  and  drive  oxen,  and 
carry  great  loads  of  wood  or  straw  on  their 
heads.  We  saw  no  end  of  “Maud  Mullers”  out 
in  the  meadows  raking  hay.  How  some  of  the 
peasants  manage  to  live  up  on  those  dizzy 
mountain-sides — like  the  chamois — is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Our  long  ride  ended  with  a  rapid  de¬ 
scent  down  a  zigzag  road — smooth  as  a  bottle 
— and  towards  sunset  we  entered  this  famous 
and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Engadine. 

It  may  be  almost  superfiuous  to  tell  many  of 
my  readers  about  the  characteristics  of  the 
Engadine ;  for  of  late  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  frequented  regions  of  Switzerland.  It  is 
a  valley  sixty  miles  long  and  about  a  mile  in 
width,  hedged  in  on  both  sides  by  magnificent 
mountains.  When  we  were  on  the  summit  of 
the  Albula  Pass  we  were  7,400  feet  above  tide¬ 
water,  with  snow-banks  on  the  road-side.  This 
part  of  the  Engadine  is  about  6,000  feet,  with 
an  atmosphere  of  most  invigorating  infiuence. 
They  say  here  that  it  is  nine  months  winter 
and  three  months  cold ;  but  we  have  had  bright 
sunshine  every  day,  and  only  in  the  evening 
have  needed  warm  wraps.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Protestants  and  speak  the  Romansch 
language.  Last  Sunday  I  attended  the  village 
church  here ;  nearly  all  the  congregation  were 
women  sitting  by  themselves,  and  the  men’s 
side  showed  only  a  dozen  brown-faced  peas¬ 
ants.  The  minister  read  a  brief  liturgy  and 
gave  a  short,  simple  exhortation,  and  one 
psalm  sweetly  sung  concluded  a  service  that 
lasted  forty-five  minutes.  The  Sabbath  was 
observed  with  great  propriety  and  quiet 
through  the  whole  village. 

We  are  pleasantly  quartered  at  the  Hotel  de 
la  Couronne  in  the  centre  of  Pontresina ;  and  I 
wish  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  some 
adequate  picture  of  the  glories  that  surround 
us  on  every  side.  I  open  my  window  at  six 
o’clock,  and  through  the  crisp  morning  air  I 
look  between  two  lofty  mountains  and  there 
is  the  superb  Rosegg  glacier,  which  seems  like 
a  stupendous  mountain  lying  fast  asleep  under 
its  snow-white  coverlet.  Yonder  in  the  west 
looms  the  Piz  Julier,  fiashing  the  sun  from 
its  peak,  and  there  are  twenty  other  peaks 
towering  beside  it.  Yesterday  we  drove  to 
the  Morterartsch  glacier,  and  penetrated  into 


a  gallery  of  solid  ice.  Coming  out  and  look¬ 
ing  up,  lo  I  th^re  was  the  king  of  the  Egan- 
dine.  Mount  Bernina,  with  its  diadem  14,000 
feet  towards  the  clouds !  Along  the  road  we 
passed  a  single  waterfall  SOO  feet  high,  and 
before  we  reached  home  had  used  up  all  our 
adjectives.  About  five  miles  away  is  the  fash¬ 
ionable  health-resort  St.  Moritz,  with  its  huge 
hotels  and  pretty  lake  and  immense  bathing- 
houses,  in  which  thousands  of  invalids  souse 
or  scrub  or  soak  away  their  various  maladies. 
After  spending  an  hour  at  St.  Moritz  we  came 
back  more  than  ever  delighted  with  pictur¬ 
esque  Pontresina.  The  Engadine  furnishes 
many  of  the  Swiss  mountain -guides,  who  are 
a  modest,  hardy,  and  heroic  set  of  fellows. 
Yesterday  at  the  Morterartsch  glacier  we  saw 
a  dozen  superb  St.  Bernard  dogs  belonging  to 
the  guides ;  they  strode  about  with  the  lazy 
dignity  of  a  great  ancestry.  The  mountain- 
Swiss  are  a  sober  people;  and  I  take  great  de¬ 
light  in  the  big  square  tanks,  or  fountains,  in 
the  middle  of  every  little  village,  into  which 
a  spout  of  clear  cold  water  is  constantly  pour¬ 
ing.  To-morrow  we  shall  drink  our  “toast” 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  that  pure  beverage. 


DR.  BROWN  OF  PORTLAND. 

The  pleasant  prominence  of  Dr.  Arthur  Jud- 
son  Brown  in  the  last  General  Assembly  has 
made  his  name  familiar  in  a  wider  sphere 
than  our  Church.  He  is  an  alumnus  of 
Wabash  College,  class  of  ’80.  Three  years 
afterward  he  was  graduated  at  Lane  Seminary. 
He  came  to  Wabash  College  in  the  fall  of 
1875  from  Fon  du  Lao,  and  entered  the  senior 
preparatory,  and  having  finished  the  entire 
classical  course  in  1880,  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  was  distinguished  for 
good  scholarship,  but  stood  especially  high  in 
those  studies  which  bore  on  the  use  of  rhet¬ 
oric  and  elocution.  In  these  he  was  unspar¬ 
ing  of  labor. 

In  his  senior  year  he  won  the  highest  rhetor¬ 
ical  honor  by  his  Baldwin  oration.  His  theme 
was  “The  Fallen  Premier.”  He  referred  to 
Beaconsfield.  The  Baldwin  Prize  was  awarded 
him.  Having  won  “Baldwin,”  he  represented 
the  college  in  the  inter-collegiate  contest. 
He  failed  to  reach  the  prize  in  this,  but  was 
highly  complimented. 

He  was  graduated  June  28,  1880,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  an  oration  of  marked  power  on 
“Three  Elements  of  Russia’s  Power.”  He  at 
once  entered  Lane  Seminary  and  completed 
his  full  course  there,  graduating  in  1888. 
“The  Church  of  the  Future”  was  the  theme  of 
his  oration  on  receiving  the  Lane  certificate. 

He  was  specially  interested  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Church  History.  He  was  a  favorite 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  DeWitt,  who  advised  him 
to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  his  reading  to 
themes  connected  with  Church  History,  and  as 
often  as  possible  prepare  a  series  of  public  lec¬ 
tures  for  his  own  people.  He  has  followed 
this  advice  with  great  success.  His  budget 
now  contains  scores  of  lectures  on  the  glorious 
names  and  acts  of  church  history.  His  habit 
at  Oak  Park  and  Portland  has  been  to  print 
the  dates  and  themes  of  the  six  lectures  to  be 
delivered  in  the  winter,  six  in  a  course  two 
weeks  apart.  Sabbath  evening.  It  is  said 
these  lectures  have  proved  a  source  of  popu¬ 
larity  and  moral  infiuence.  During  his  col¬ 
lege  and  seminary  training  he  was  an  indefat¬ 
igable  worker  in  preparing  to  speak,  and  is 
now  worthily  reaping  the  good  fruit. 

Wabash  Coixxob,  Joly  9, 1884. 


The  Rev.  E.  S.  Frisbee,  D.  D. ,  late  President 
of  Wells  College  at  Aurora,  is  spending  the 
summer  at  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  where  he 
may  be  addressed. 
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A  CRITICISM  BT  BR.  JESSUP. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field : — After  a  ten  years  ab¬ 
sence  in  Syria,  I  find  myself  once  more  in  my 
native  land.  It  never  seemed  more  attractive 
to  me  than  now.  Its  green  fields  and  forests 
are  most  refreshing  to  the  eye,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  land  and  riding  out  through  the  sub¬ 
urban  districts,  the  very  weeds  and  thistles, 
the  burdocks  and  plantains  looked  homelike 
and  carried  me  back  to  childhood’s  days  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

Several  weeks  have  passed  since  our  arrival. 

I  have  united  with  the  people  of  God  in  pub¬ 
lic  worship  in  various  places,  and  attended 
the  annual  commencement  of  two  of  our  great 
Universities,  and  have  been  surprised  at  the 
fact,  that  although  our  country  is  passing 
through  a  severe  social  and  political  crisis, 
and  ‘‘men’s  hearts  have  been  failing  them 
through  fear,"  *I  have  scarcely  heard  a  public 
prayer  offered  in  behalf  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States!  The  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  has  been  painful.  Why  should 
the  president  or  rector  of  a  great  American 
University,  on  its  most  important  annual 
assembly,  omit  to  recognize  in  the  opening 
prayer  the  loyal  duty  of  all  Americans  to  re¬ 
member  their  government  and  the  chief  mag¬ 
istrate  of  the  United  States  ? 

It  is  not  a  political  or  partisan  question  in 
any  sense. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote 
to  Timothy  enjoining  that  "supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions  and  giving  of  thanks  be 
made  for  all  men ;  for  kings  and  for  all  that 
are  in  authority. "  If  it  were  a  Christian  duty 
to  pray  for  a  Nero  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of 
our  people  and  especially  for  our  ministers  to 
pray  for  our  chief  magistrate,  as  well  for  our 
legislative  and  judicial  officers. 

I  was  especially  struck  with  this  omission 
at  a  commencement  in  New  York  city,  when 
in  a  crowded  assembly  of  the  very  elite  of  the 
religious  and  cultivated  people  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  the  opening  prayer,  although  read  from 
a  manuscript,  contained  no  petition  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Our  British  brethren  certainly  set  us  a  wor¬ 
thy  example  in  this  respect.  Wherever  they 
are,  on  land  or  on  sea,  at  home  or  abroad, 
whether  English  Episcopal  or  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terian,  if  they  join  in  public  worship  or  in 
academic  anniversaries,  or  national  festivals, 
they  pray  for  their  sovereign  Queen  Victoria. 

I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  Educational 
Convention  recently  held,  that  the  delegates 
from  Texas  urge  the  teaching  of  loyalty  to 
government  and  obedience  to  law  in  all  our 
public  schools.  Why  not  add  that  prayer  be 
daily  offered  in  every  public  school  for  the 
President  and  for  the  Governor  of  the  state? 
And  especially  why  should  not  our  loyal  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  unite  every  Lord’s  day  in 
common  supplication  in  behalf  of  our  chief 
magistrate? 

I  feel  it  perhaps  the  more  sensibly  from  the 
fact  that  even  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  prayer 
is  offered  on  all  public  occasions  by  men  of 
all  sects,  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  Greek,  Arme¬ 
nian,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  for  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  who  is  known  to 
be  a  Mohammedan,  and  to  claim  to  be  the 
Khalif  or  successor  of  Mohammed. 

How  much  greater  reason  have  we  to  pray 
for  our  President? 

Yours  truly,  Henry  H.  Jessup. 

South  OaAiraa,  N.  July  U,  iW4. 

The  many  friends  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Tract  Soci¬ 
ety,  will  deeply  sympathize  with  him  in  the 
death  of  his  wife,  who  fell  on  sleep  very  sud¬ 
denly,  by  apoplexy,  at  her  home  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week,  just  as  she  was  preparing  to 
attend  the  weekly  meeting  of  her  church  in 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  DR.  JAS.  H.  BROOKES. 

My  dear  Sir :  The  high  esteem  in  which  you 
are  held  by  all  wings  of  the  Church,  and  my 
personal  regard  for  you  and  gratitude  for  your 
large  usefulness,  encourage  me  to  write  to 
you  an  open  letter  in  response  to  a  mention  of 
my  own  name  in  a  journal  you  edit.  The  in¬ 
ferences  you  draw  from  the  article  of  mine  I 
regard  as  hardly  justified  by  that  article.  But 
it  is  not  in  personal  defence  that  I  desire  to 
address  you.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
publicly  appealing  to  you  not  to  involve  the 
discussion  of  one  of  the  gravest  issues  before 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  by  a  tone  and  tem¬ 
per  which,  alas,  has  obscured  the  argument 
on  both  sides  of  it.  Surely  it  is  time  for 
Christian  men  to  give  one  another  credit  for 
the  utmost  sincerity,  and  to  believe  that  how¬ 
ever  mistaken  we  may  regard  one  another,  we 
are  both  sincere  in  our  protestations  of  regard 
for  every  revelation  God  has  made  of  Himself. 
Surely,  my  dear  and  honored  sir,  it  is  not  a 
help  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  make  the  value 
of  God’s  revelation  of  Himself  in  Scripture 
dependent  upon  any  poor  human  theory  as  to 
how  He  has  chosen  to  reveal  Himself.  That 
your  sincerity  is  absolute,  no  man  who  knows 
you  doubts.  Will  you  not  give  those  who  op¬ 
pose  you  credit  for  equal  sincerity,  and  believe 
that  they  too  are  only  striving  after  the  truth 
as  they  believe  it  to  be  in  Jesus? 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  from  personal  expe¬ 
rience  some  of  the  dangers  that  seem  to  us 
who  differ  from  you  in  your  theories  of  inspir¬ 
ation  to  lie  along  the  path  you  have  chosen. 
Let  us  for  the  moment  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  are  absolutely  correct  in  your  theories  of 
authorship,  date,  and  absolute  inerrancy ;  but 
some  thoughtful  young  man  of  less  scholar¬ 
ship  and  information  than  yourself,  whose 
Christian  faith  and  sincerity  and  belief  in  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  have  never  been  shaken,  finds  such 
honored  Christian  leaders  as,  particularly,  the 
leading  men  of  both  Scotland  and  England,  as 
well  as  all  the  leading  men  of  Germany,  dis¬ 
puting  the  position  which  you  take.  You  rest 
the  whole  case  of  Christianity  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  your  theory.  He  accepts  you  at 
your  word,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  weighing 
the  evidence  by  the  scholarship  of  Scotland 
and  Germany  and  England,  concludes  that 
your  theory  is  untenable,  and  he  is  plunged 
at  once  into  the  darkest  intellectual  doubt 
concerning  the  very  fundamentals  of  his  faith. 
Can  you  not  see  that  even  if  your  opinion  is 
the  correct  one,  it  must  by  the  very  necessity 
of  the  case  be  the  last  thing  to  be  reached  in 
Christian  thinking?  Nowhere  is  it  said  "Be¬ 
lieve  in  the  absolute  inerrancy  of  God’s  writ¬ 
ten  word  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.  ”  If  abso¬ 
lute  inerrancy  is  a  doctrine  of  Christianity,  it 
must  spring  from  a  living  faith,  and  not  be 
the  foundation  upon  which  a  living  faith  is 
built.  But,  furthermore,  if  absolute  inerrancy 
is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  God’s  reve¬ 
lation  of  Himself,  we  have  no  inerrant  Hcrip- 
ture  at  present.  We  must  rest  upon  scholar¬ 
ship  to  remove  the  errors  that  exist,  and  our 
faith  is  in  the  last  analysis  made  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  that  very  scholarship  which  you 
and  those  who  think  with  you  are  very  con¬ 
stantly  decrying. 

I  do  not  expect  to  convince  you,  nor  indeed 
am  I  very  much  concerned  to  persuade  any 
one  to  accept  my  opinion,  but  I  am  concerned 
to  ask  from  you  the  kindness  and  the  courtesy 
in  manner  and  expression  which  will  alone 
enable  us  as  Christians  to  face  together  the 
problems  whose  solution  can  only  be  found  in 
reverent  and  prayerful  study.  I  am  also  con¬ 
cerned  in  asking  from  you  a  more  kindly  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
those  who  differ  in  opinion  from  you.  You 
who  believe  in  so  literal  a  doctrine  of  inspira¬ 


tion  should  remember  what  Christ  said,  "Judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,”  and  that  the  in¬ 
spired  apostle  has  cautioned  us,  lest  we  judge 
any  other  man’s  servant,  to  one  Master  we  all 
stand  and  fall,  and  who  are  we  to  distrust  one 
another  as  we  seek  together  to  make  known 
the  will  of  our  Father? 

I  feel  assured  that  some  of  the  expressions 
which  you  use  concerning  both  myself  and 
'Others  are  not  the  real  expressions  of  your 
spirit,  but  are  the  hasty  words  of  one  crowded 
with  work  and  not  considering  in  all  detail 
the  effects  of  your  words.  It  is  useless  for  us 
simply  to  injure  feelings.  If  we  are  to  per¬ 
suade  one  another,  it  can  only  be  done  in  the 
spirit  of  love  and  kindliness  and  courtesy, 
and  our  arguments  become  all  the  more  potent 
in  the  suppression  of  many  things  which  may 
seem  to  some  of  us  younger  men  both  uncalled 
for  and  untrue.  You  will  forgive  my  thus  ad¬ 
dressing  you,  but  the  use  of  my  name  is  my 
excuse,  and  what  I  feel  to  be  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  although,  no  doubt,  an  unconscious  mis¬ 
representation,  urges  me  to  ask  from  you  a 
reconsideration  of  the  spirit,  at  least,  in  which 
some  of  your  attacks  are  made. 

Desiring  for  you  a  continuance  of  God’s 
great  blessing  with  your  work,  I  remain 

Yours  respectfully,  Thos.  C.  Hall. 

Chicago. 

One  of  the  best  articles  upon  work  and 
wages  which  we  have  read  of  late  is  that  by 
Prof.  Ely  in  the  last  number  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalist.  The  standard  of  living  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  says  the  Professor,  must  govern  the  rate 
of  wages.  Nothing  is  at  the  present  moment 
so  depressing  wages  as  the  unrestricted  immi¬ 
gration  of  working  classes  accustomed  to  a 
scale  of  living  wholly  un-American.  We  owe 
to  the  Russian  Jew  and  the  Asiatic  a  common 
humanity,  but  we  do  not  owe  to  either  employ¬ 
ment  at  a  rate  which  will  reduce  our  native 
workmen  to  their  unnatural  level.  We  passed 
an  old  German  on  the  street  who  was  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  old  world  life  in  his  frock  coat  and 
blue  cap.  To  our  question  whether  he  was 
not  very  homesick  in  the  new  land  he  replied 
with  a  broad  grin :  "  Nein ;  ich  babe  weisses 
brod  jeden  tag.  ”  (No ;  I  have  white  bread 
every  day. )  If  we  restrict  our  immigration  to 
the  men  that  want  white  bread  they  will  al¬ 
ways  get  it. 

Two  political  "broadsides”  lie  upon  our  desk, 
used  in  late  local  elections  at  different  points. 
They  have  been  sent  to  us  as  specimens  of 
demagogical  appeals.  One  says,  “Vote  for 
Patrick  Flaherty  as  police  judge,  the  poor 
man’s  friend,  who  believes  in  letting  a  poor 
man  live.”  A  fine  appeal  for  a  “judge”  surely. 
The  other  reads,  “Vote  for  paving  Main 
street ;  it  will  give  the  poor  man  work  and 
the  rich  man  cost.”  The  man  who  throws  a 
bomb  into  a  legislative  hall  is  not  a  bit  more 
of  an  anarchist  than  the  one  who  scatters 
these  things  to  infiame  the  ignorant  and  riot¬ 
ous  elements  of  a  city. 

We  are  sure  that  the  timely  exhortation  of 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup  of  Beirut,  to  pray  for  our 
Chief  Magistrate,  the  President,  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  spirit  it  is  evidently  given,  by  all 
ministers.  He  speaks  from  the  widest  obser¬ 
vation.  Very  many  of  our  churches  suffer 
from  the  indifferent  way  those  appointed  to 
lead  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  perform 
this  most  important  office.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  this,  and  we  suggest  to  vacant 
churches  to  apply  a  new  and  closer  test  to  all 
candidates.  Let  them  secure  a  faithful  report 
of  their  prayers  during  an  entire  morning  ser¬ 
vice.  As  a  test  of  fitness  to  go  in  and  out 
before  a  congregation,  nothing  could  be  truer 
and  better.  And  when  a  people  are  first 
helped  by  the  prayers  of  their  pastor,  they  are 
BUfe  to  be  edified  by  his  preaching.  No 
extemporary  devotional  gift  can  possibly  take 
the  place  of  due  arrangement  and  devout 
meditation  in  advance. 


July  Id,  1894. 
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A  NEW  LABOR  UNION. 


The  greatest  possible  benefit  which  could 
come  from  the  labor  war  of  the  present  sum¬ 
mer,  would  be  a  labor  federation  whose  aim 
would  be  peace.  The  nucleus  of  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  could  be  found  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  the  fraternal 
society  called  The  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  The  latter  is  simply  the  chief  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  working  classes  for  life  in¬ 
surance  ;  the  former  is  the  one  labor  union 
which  ensures  the  largest  prosperity  to  its 
members  by  peaceful  means.  Its  persistent 
and  firm  refusal  to  let  every  agitator  “swing 
it”  as  a  club  to  show  his  power,  was  worth 
more  to  the  industries  of  the  country  this 
year  than  the  whole  of  the  regular  army 
and  State  militia.  It  stood  as  a  bulwark  and 
dam  between  the  passions  of  the  mob  and  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

The  interests  of  labor  are  so  vast  and  so 
vital  that  it  is  useless  to  think  of  securing 
them  without  union ;  and  it  is  madness  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  advance  them  by  war.  Not  only  are 
the  instincts  of  the  American  people  in  favor 
of  peace,  but  the  habits  of  the  native-born 
laborer  are  adverse  to  that  surrender  of  in¬ 
dividual  liberty  required  by  the  present  con¬ 
stitution  of  most  labor  unions.  No  man  fit 
for  the  exercise  of  suffrage  in  a  republic  can 
afford  to  put  his  own  freedom  of  action  under 
the  absolute  control  of  a  man  whose  parent¬ 
age  and  sympathies  are  foreign,  and  whose 
habits  have  not  long  since  required  him  to 
seek  refuge  in  an  asylum.  Nothing  could  re¬ 
veal  more  glaringly  the  faults  of  the  present 
system  of  our  labor  guilds  than  the  fact  that 
without  a  single  grievance  of  their  own,  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  upon  whom  families  are 
dependent,  find  themsleves,  in  “hard  times,” 
bound  by  oath  to  obey  the  mandate  of  an  un¬ 
tried  man  —  an  obligation  thoroughly  un- 
American  in  its  spirit  and  scope. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  federation  manned 
by  men  selected  for  their  intelligence,  not 
subjected  to  dictatorship,  but  seeking  counsel 
from  friends  and  experts,  would  command  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  employers  from  the 
start.  Such  a  union,  informing  itself  of  the 
condition  of  trade,  publishing  reports  upon 
work  and  wages,  exposing  the  tyranny  of 
sweaters,  encouraging  proficiency  in  various 
crafts,  would  attract  to  itself  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  non-union  laborers  who  are  now 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  worst  elements 
in  their  own  trades. 

The  uselessness  of  labor  unions  constructed 
upon  the  plan  and  for  the  purposes  of  “an  in¬ 
dustrial  war,”  has  been  made  apparent  by 
these  troubles  which  bring  to  the  front  the 
unity  of  the  nation.  At  his  best,  or  worst, 
the  leader  of  such  a  guild  does  not  know, 
cannot  in  advance  tell,  how  many  of  the 
thousands  he  counts  upon  will  actually  sur¬ 
render  of  their  personal  interests  to  further 
his  ambitions.  But  the  unity  of  the  republic 
can  be  taken  for  granted.  Chicago  is  not  an 
isolated  community  upon  a  desert  isle ;  a  riot 
there  is  more  than  an  outbreak  prejudicial  to 
the  peace  and  order  of  Illinois ;  it  is  a  revolt 
against  the  interests  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  whose  citizens  and  commerce 
are  entitled  to  free  passage  and  absolute  pro¬ 
tection,  and  who  will  have  both. 

These  facts  and  conditions  were  as  apparent 
to  thoughtful  men  two  weeks  ago  as  they  are 
now  to  some  men  who  have  lost  their  places 
and  their  living.  The  blame  rests  upon  the 
constitution  of  their  unions  as  armies  instead 


of  as  councils.  In  the  field  of  debate  they 
may  have  equal  opportunity,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  effective  than  a  popular  appeal 
for  justice.  But  in  the  field  of  war  they  are 
no 'more  than  stubble  in  the  wind.  The  last 
great  strike  approaching  that  of  this  year  in 
turbulence  and  cost,  was  led  by  a  “Grand 
Master”  who  is  to-day  keeping  an  obscure 
saloon  or  restaurant  in  one  of  our  western 
cities.  He  is  doubtless  better  fitted  for  that 
than  for  levying  war  aginst  the  United 
States.  The  thousands  of  members  of  organ¬ 
izations  which  will  dissolve  after  the  present 
struggle  is  over,  will  do  well  to  form  unions 
upon  a  different  model,  unions  whose  objects 
shall  he  the  study  and  understanding  of  in¬ 
dustrial  problems  and  the  settlement  of  them 
by  methods  worthy  of  free  citizens  of  a  State, 
in  which  rational  methods  may  often  gain 
their  object,  but  where  violent  ones  must 
always  fail. 

CHURCH  HOUSE. 

The  Madison-square  Presbyterian  Church 
(Dr.  Park  hurst,  pastor),  has  recently  opened 
a  new  Church  House  at  884  Third  Avenue. 
The  new  enterprise  has  a  mission  hall,  where 
services  are  held  every  evening  in  the  week. 
It  is  usually  crowded  with  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men  and  women.  Families  from 
the  crowded  tenements  of  the  neighborhood 
make  it  their  church.  Miss  Haines  is  the  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  House,  and  she  advises  and 
helps,  as  opportunity  offers  or  is  made.  The 
Superintendent  and  preacher  of  the  mission  is 
Mr.  George  Graff,  who  is  thorougly  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  his  work.  His  personal  history  and 
testimony  have  a  powerful  effect  at  times  on 
his  congregation,  and  a  large  number  go  to 
the  “Penitent  Form.” 

The  Mission  House  is  open  all  day,  and  has 
many  visitors,  for  the  most  part  destitute, 
poor  women,  with  pinched  and  hungry  faces, 
and  some  yet  more  forlorn,  who  have  been 
driven  forth  into  the  streets  with  no  place  of 
shelter,  and  homeless  unemployed  men.  An 
Employment  Bureau  is  a  part  of  the  outfit 
and  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  Madison-square 
Church  use  their  infiuence  in  securing  em¬ 
ployment  for  these  destitute  persons.  The 
Rev.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  Dr.  Parkhurst’s 
assistant,  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  work. 
He,  however,  shuns  notoriety,  and  the  re¬ 
porters  sometimes  hunt  for  him  in  vain.  He 
is  a  very  busy  man,  it  need  hardly  be  said. 

A  feature  of  the  Church  House  work  is  that 
of  family  visitation.  Each  member  of  this 
society  has  one  or  more  families  under  her 
care,  which  she  visits  at  least  once  a  week. 
Their  wants,  temporal  and  otherwise,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  and  relieved  by  the  Mission  House, 
and  in  summer  time  the  mothers  and  children 
are  sent  to  the  country  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Men  out  of  work  and  in  want  are  helped  and 
encouraged  by  the  Superintendent  and  Mr. 
Goodrich,  and  many  are  provided  with  em¬ 
ployment,  and  thus  saved  from  becoming  a 
public  charge. 

A  Lending  Library  is  at  the  service  of  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  mission,  and  a  comfortable  club- 
room  is  provided  for  the  members  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  choir,  a  growing  interest,  and  the  young 
people  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  new  House  is  well  located,  and  it  must 
be  said  for  the  Madison-square  Church  that 
it  has  done  and  is  doing  a  noble  work  over 
against  itself  in  Third  Avenue,  the  great 
artery  of  the  East  Side.  The  Adams  Memo¬ 
rial  Church,  just  east  of  Third  Avenue,  in 
Thirty-third  Street,  of  which  the  Rev.  Jesse  F. 
Forbes  is  the  efficient  pastor,  has  now  about 
600  members,  and  is  a  blessing  to  all  that  part 
of  the  city,  and  has  been  since  the  days  of  the 
beloved  Dr.  Adams,  who  zealously  fostered 
its  planting  and  growth,  as  did  also  his  suc¬ 


cessor,  Dr.  Tucker.  The  new  Mission  House 
is  well  to  the  south  of  the  Memorial  Church, 
and  has  a  distinct  work  and  district  of  its 
own.  The  Madison-square  Church  has  proved 
a  noble  foster-mother  to  these  worthy  enter¬ 
prises. 

YOUNG,  YERY  YOUNG,  YOUNGER  THAN 
HE  LOOKS. 

We  have  been  shown  the  letters  which  passed 
between  a  well  known  church  and  a  well 
known  minister,  in  a  neighboring  State,  and 
we  take  it  this  correspondence  will  find  place 
in  some  future  “Complete  Letter  Writer,”  such, 
perhaps,  as  used  to  furnish  a  past  generation 
with  models  for  formal  correspondence.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  surpass  these  epistles  for  courtesy 
and  definiteness,  and  our  readers  will  do  well 
to  cut  them,  out  and  paste  them  in  their  scrap¬ 
books.  The  correspondence  is  genuine,  and 
only  such  changes,  are  made  as  are  necessary 
to  preserve  their  confidential  character. 

No.  1. 

W  .  .  .  .  5-28-94. 

Rev.  X.  Y.  Z. :  Dear  Bro.  :  Your  name  has 
been  given  us  as  a  suitable  person  of  whom  to 
make  some  enquiries  in  regard  to  the  Rev. 
Admirable  Crichton,  of  Smithtown  in  this 
State,  as  a  successor  to  Dr.  St.  John  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  John  Knox  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  city.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any 
information  you  can  give  us  for  or  against 
him,  as  it  is  highly  important  that  we  make 
no  mistake  in  our  selection.  Ours  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  church  in  this  Presbytery.  An  early  an¬ 
swer  is  requested.  Yours  truly, 

John  Mark,  Clerk  of  Session. 

No.  2. 

N  .  .  .  .  5-27-94. 

Mr.  John  Mark,  Clerk  of  Session : 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  kindly  excuse  me  if  I 
confess  that  the  reading  of  your  letter  brought 
on  a  fresh  attack  of  “that  tired  feeling”  to 
which  I  have  been  of  late  increasingly  sub¬ 
ject.  If  you  only  knew  how  large  a  part  of 
my  correspondence  consists  of  answers  to 
just  such  enquiries,  you  would  not  wonder  at 
it.  I  should  not  begrudge  the  time  or  labor 
if  any  good  ever  came  of  it,  but  there  never 
does.  It  is  only  a  little  while  ago  a  committee 
from  a  metropolitan  church  waited  upon  me 
to  make  personal  solicitation  for  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  prospective  call.  I  gave  them  the 
result  of  several  years’  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  Brother  in  question,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  church  they  quietly  ignored 
all  the  information  sought. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  ministers  and 
churches  have  points  of  view  radically  opposed. 
A  minister  likes  to  think  well  enough  of  his 
place  in  the  pulpit  to  recommend  for  an  im¬ 
portant  church  a  man  of  wide  reading,  gravity 
of  character,  clear  thinking,  and  forcible  ex¬ 
pression.  If  to  this  he  can  add  testimonials 
in  favor  of  his  Brother  by  years  of  past  suc¬ 
cesses  in  winning  souls  and  building  up  a 
strong  and  liberal  church,  he  counts  himself 
doubly  happy.  But  a  church,  on  the  other 
hand,  wishes  above  everything  else  “a  young 
man.”  a  man  who  “will  draw,”  a  man  who 
can  play  croquet  and  ride  a  bicycle  and  lead 
the  “kirmess.  ” 

Having  slowly  come  to  realize  these  facts,  I 
can  cheerfully  commend  the  Brother  in  regard 
to  whom  you  make  enquiries.  He  is  certainly 
young.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  is 
very  young.  I  have  beard  him  once,  and  I 
should  say  that  he  is  even  younger  than  he 
looks.  I  have  been  in  his  “study,”  and  I  can 
cheerfully  certify  that  he  has  a  large  and 
costly  assortment  of  outing  accoutrements. 
As  yours  is  the  most  important  church  in  the 
Presbytery,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  call  him. 

I  am  most  fraternally  yours, 

X.  Y.  Z 
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ENDEATOB  NOTES. 

No  one  asks  at  Cleyeland  as  two  years  ago 
at  New  York,  “What  is  Christian  Endeavor?” 
N^crybody  in  Cleveland  knows  what  it  is  and 
heartily  welcomes  it.  A  marked  development  is 
manifest  since  that  meeting.  No  longer  does 
it  need  to  explain  its  ideas  or  apologize  for^its 
existence.  It  has  become  a  constituent  and 
neoeeeary  part  of  the  churches  in  all  denomi¬ 
nations.  It  is  now  telling  what  it  has  done 
and  planning  greater  work.  It  is  aggressive. 
The  young  people  have  a  place  and  a  work  in 
and  for  the  Church. 

The  Presbyterian  rally  showed  the  progress 
of  the  Society  in  that  Church,  being  more 
than  twioe  as  large  as  at  any  previpus  conven¬ 
tion.  This  child  which  was  born  to  us  al¬ 
most  without  knowledge  has  grown  to  a  lusty 
youth  and  has  taken  his  place  in  the  house¬ 
hold  so  naturally  that  he  is  one  of  us  and  a 
necessity  to  the  family  life.  And  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  church  is  so  complete  and  yet  so 
flexible  that  we  have  not  had  to  build  an 
annex  for  it,  or  give  it  another  name.  More 
than  any  other  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
utilized  it  and  profited  by  it,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  a  Presbyterian  League ;  and 
may  we  continue  to  be  blessed  by  its  interde¬ 
nominational  fellowship.  This  convention  has 
been  well  bandied  by  the  Local  Union,  Cleve¬ 
land  made  ample  arrangements  to  entertain 
85,000,  and  but  for  the  strike  this  number 
would  have  been  reached.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  heartiness  and  thoroughness  of  their  work 
the  Woodland  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rev.  Charles  Townsend,  pastor,  provided 
places  for  3,500.  This  is  headquarters  for 
New  York  and  1084  delegatee  have  been  en¬ 
rolled  from  that  state. 

There  has  been  a  deeper  and  stronger  spirit 
in  this  convention,  showing  that  the  move¬ 
ment,  while  retaining  its  enthusiasm,  has 
taken  hold  on  the  life  and  activity  of  the 
young  people.  There  has  been  a  marked 
growth  in  the  Junior  movement,  which  has 
only  just  begun  and  which  promises  the  best 
fruit  of  all.  The  speaking  has  been  of  a  high 
order  and  most  of  it  well  adapted,  yet  there 
is  need  of  greater  care  in  selecting  speakers 
who  can  speak  to  the  point  to  young  people, 
and  who  can  at  the  same  time  speak  so  as  to 
be  beard  by  such  immense  audiences.  Missions 
have  been  prominent  in  the  thought  of  the 
convention,  and  the  scope  of  the  world -wide 
reach  of  the  movement  has  been  manifest. 
In  the  absence  of  President  Clark,  Secretary 
Baer,  the  power  behind  the  throne,  has  shown 
himself  a  master  of  assemblies. 

The  New  York  State  Rally  held  Saturday 
evening  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  of  the 
series,  and  was  held  in  the  Woodland  Avenue 
Church,  one  thousand  strong.  The  references 
to  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Local  Unions 
ot  the  cities  showed  the  depth  and  power  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  movement,  reaching 
out  to  all  kinds  of  Christian  work,  as  no  other 
reports  have  done.  The  Society  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  churches,  and  embraces  both 
sexes  and  all  classes,  and  the  leaders  show 
themselves  wise  as  well  as  enthusiastic.  The 
Cood  Citizenship  movement  has  also  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  the  Society.  Another  move 
ment  has  been  inaugurated  at  this  meeting 
after  a  conference  of .  the  representatives  of 
the  denominational  missionary  Boards  with 
^he  Trustees  of  the  United  Society  of  Chris- 
.tian  Endeavor,  namely :  the  adoption  of  a 
X/hristian  Endeavor  Missionary  Course,  which  i 
^indertakes  a  campaign  of  instruction  some-  j 


thing  like  the  University  Extension  work,  and 
which  cannot  but  be  promotive  of  much  good. 

The  number  of  registered  delegates  from 
abroad  was  given  at  18,790.  Counting  those 
of  Cleveland,  the  total  is  just  21,910.  The 
railroad  strikes  interfered  somewhat,  largely 
diminishing  numbers  from  the  far  West. 


THE  ASSEMBLY  AS  A  DOCTRINAL  COURT. 

By  Bev.  James  B.  Traeman. 

On  the  Sabbath  evening  before  starting  for 
the  General  Assembly,  two  Indians,  one  a  full 
blood,  the  other  a  French  half -breed,  visited 
our  church.  One  of  them  could  neither  speak 
nor  understand  the  English  language,  the  oth¬ 
er  could  scarcely  understand  it,  and  could  not 
converse  in  it.  We  found  out,  however,  that 
they  were  commissioners  to  our  General  As¬ 
sembly  from  Dakota,  and  having  heard  that 
we  were  to  represent  the  St.  Paul  Presbytery, 
they  came  out  to  make  some  inquiries.  We 
met  these  brethren  frequently,  both  on  the 
way  to  Saratoga  and  at  the  Assembly,  and  do 
not  recollect  having  heard  the  lay  commis¬ 
sioner  speak  one  word  of  English,  and  we 
know  that  the  other  always  spoke  to  him  in 
their  own  language.  And  we  know,  too,  that 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  by  a 
good  deal  of  repetition  of  the  simplest  phrases, 
that  we  could  get  anything  from  the  minis¬ 
terial  delegate,  and  yet  these  two  brethren 
sat  in  judgment  upon  the  charge  that  “the 
Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  taught  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  ‘Biblical  Scholarship  and 
Inspiration,’  contrary  to  a  fundamental  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  so  con¬ 
trol  the  inspired  writers  in  their  composition 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  to  make  their  utter¬ 
ances  absolutely  truthful,  i.  e.,  free  from 
error,  when  interpreted  in  their  natural  and 
intended  sense.”  We  listened,  with  interest, 
when  the  names  of  these  brethren  were  called, 
and  we  observed  that  the  first  had  to  be  called 
several  times,  and  then  some  one  of  the  major¬ 
ity  repeated  the  answer,  or  spoke  for  him.  If 
we  had  been  near  them,  we  dare  say  they  would 
have  been  just  as  likely  to  have  voted  “to 
sustain.  ” 

Now  is  it  not  a  shame  that  a  scholar  of  the 
experience,  ability,  and  standing  of  Prof. 
Smith  should  be  judged  and  sentenced  by 
such  men?  But  some  may  say  that  these 
were  isolated  cases ;  and  yet  we  affirm  that 
as  regards  ability  to  grasp  the  real  merits 
of  tue  case,  these  two  brethren  were  on 
a  par  with  a  considerable  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly.  Your  corres¬ 
pondent,  although  he  possesses,  perhaps, 
more  books  on  the  subject  and  has  studied 
it  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  did  not  feel  competent  to  give  a 
final  judgment  upon  the  real  merits  of  the 
case,  but  being  compelled  to  give  an  opinion, 
did  so,  and  without  endorsing  the  conclusions 
of  the  appellant,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  voted  in  his  favor,  believing  that 
it  is  a  far  greater  crime  to  convict  an  innocent 
man  than  it  is  to  discharge  a  guilty  one.  And 
so,  not  to  speak  of  the  overcrowded  room  and 
the  insufferable  atmosphere,  we  say  that,  on 
account  of  its  size,  its  pressing  work  and 
limited  time,  and  consequent  lack  of  opportun¬ 
ity  to  study  subtle  theological  distinctions,  the 
General  Assembly  is  quite  unfitted  for  the 
momentous  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  doc¬ 
trinal  court.  Obviously,  these  questions  should 
not  come  before  the  Church  as  a  whole,  or 


if  so,  they  ought  nevertheless  to  be  finally  set¬ 
tled  by  a  Court  of  Appeals,  composed  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  noted  biblical  divines,  represent¬ 
ing  the  highest  sanctified  intelligence  of  the 
Church,  who  would  give  ample  time  to 
pronounce  upon  questions  in  an  equitable 
manner.  As  matters  now  are  the  Presbytery  is 
much  more  apt  to  give  a  correct  opinion  in 
doctrinal  matters  than  the  Assembly,  and 
the  deliverances  of  the  lower  courts  ought 
rather  to  be  taken  as  expressing  the  mind  of 
the  Church  than  those  of  the  higher ;  but  it  is 
conversely  the  case,  because,  after  a  material 
fashion,  we  judge  everything  by  its  size. 

Your  correspondent  voted  for  the  appellant: 
First,  because,  as  above  stated,  the  General 
Assembly  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  go  into  the  whole  merits  of  the  case. 

Second,  because  he  believes  that  this  case 
comes  fairly  within  the  bounds  of  the  liberty  of 
the  age,  country,  and  denominational  customs 
of  the  times.  It  does  not  affect  the  atone¬ 
ment,  and  this  liberty  is  allowed  in  all  other 
great  evangelical  bodies. 

Third,  because  he  believes  in  practical  work 
as  opposed  to  theological  controversy,  i.  e. ,  as 
a  Church.  Let  doctrinal  courts  decide  doc¬ 
trinal  discussions,  but  let  the  Church,  as  a 
whole,  go  on  with  its  practical  work.  These . 
questions  must  be  finally  settled  by  the  pro¬ 
fessors  themselves,  and  notwithstanding  ail 
our  decrees  and  dogmas,  they  will  finally  set¬ 
tle  them.  For  myself,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  great  God  has  confined  Himself  in  His 
glorious  revelation,  to  the  imperfect  vehicle  of 
human  language.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
Almighty  can  be  measured  by  the  invented 
characters  of  a  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  un 
known  alphabet. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  a  word  or  two  by  way 
of  observation.  We  were  quite  surprised  and 
very  much  pleased  with  the  reception  accord¬ 
ed  to  us  by  our  brethren  of  the  Presbytery. 
The  change  was  so  great  between  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  Presbytery,  that  we  felt  as  if  we 
had  been  suddenly  transferred  from  Eden  lost 
to  Paradise  regained.  So  far,  all  of  them, 
elders  as  well  as  ministers,  even  our  conserva¬ 
tive  brethren,  express  disapproval  of  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  action  in  regard  to  the  Seminaries, 
and  more  especially  in  regard  tO’  Lane 
and  Dr.  Morris.  There  certainly  seems  to  be 
signs  of  a  reaction  out  here. 

In  closing,  let  me  beg  of  the  minority  and 
of  our  papers  to  keep  cool.  We  lose  nothing 
by  moderation.  If  our  cause  is  the  cause  of 
truth,  we  can  well  afford  to  wait.  If  ill  is 
not,  it  will  come  to  naught,  and  the  lowder 
we  cry  out,  the  deeper  will  be  our  silence. 
We  heard  a  good  brother  say,  in  reference' tO' 
one  of  our  papers,  that  he  bad  been  taking  it 
for  a  long  time,  but  he  was  going  to  quit  rt, 
because  it  was  so  intemperate.  We  injure  our 
cause  immensely  by  losing  our  heads.  We* 
know  it  is  hard,  almost  insufferable,  for  one* 
who  sincerely  believes  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  minority’s  cause,  to  see  the  Church  that: 
he  loves  so  well,  and  which  he  believes  to  be- 
the  best  in  the  world,  displaying  what  he 
considers  such  a  narrow  and  intolerant  spirit ; 
but,  after  all,  the  final  responsibility  does  not 
rest  upon  us.  Their  i»  a  higher  power  that 
will  vindicate  its  own  claims.  And  having 
said  this,  we  can  now  say:  Let  ns  be  brave! 
Let  us  be  firm  !  Let  us  net  be  ashamed  of  our 
colors!  Let  us  be  loyal  to  our  convictions!' 
Let  us  fight  the  battle  oot  along  proper  and 
legitimate  lines!  Let  us  organize  wherever 
and  whenever  advisable ;  for  it  is  evident  from 
the  determined  and  uncompromising  attitude 
of  the  conservative  leaden  of  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly,  that  if  the  minority  ever  get  any  tolera¬ 
tion,  it  will  not  be  throu^  the  mercy  of 
these  men,  but  it  must  com*  by  termsi- 

St.  Paim,  Mimk. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


THE  NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR  CONVENTION. 

We  met  at  Buffalo  the  Syracuse  Endeavor- 
ers  in  a  special  car,  and  also  the  delegates 
from  Nova  Scotia,  who  came  by  the  Nickel 
Plate.  As  the  shades  of  night  gathered,  the 
delegates  on  board  assembled  in  one  car.  and 
held  a  vesper  service.  Reaching  Cleveland 
we  found  on  the  stores  and  houses  the  dec¬ 
orations  of  white  and  gold,  and  the  word 
“Welcome.”  At  the  Woodland-avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  the  headquarters  of  New 
York,  we  were  almost  embraced  by  the  host 
of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  could  not 
do  enough  for  us,  and  insisted  on  seeing  us 
to  the  very  door  of  our  host. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  fifteen  minutes’ 
meetings  in  different  churches  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning.  That  at  the  Woodland -avenue  Church 
was  a  fair  specimen,  and  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  The  entrance  of  the  Float¬ 
ing  Society  of  Cleveland  in  their  sailor  blouses 
started  the  enthusiasm.  Miss  A.  P.  Joues  of 
Falmouth,  Mass.,  gave  an  address  on  “The 
Floating  Societies.”  The  Rev.  James  L.  Hill 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  followed.  He  said:  There  is 
an  undiscovered  earnestness  in  young  people 
and  a  heroic  element.  There  is  need  in  the 
Church  of  something  similar  to  industrial 
training.  The  Christian  Endeavor  idea  is  to 
teach  how  to  do  it.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  It  alone  makes  one 
commit  himself,  whether  he  is  endeavoring 
to  lead  a  Christian  life  or  not.  He  must  be 
active  or  not.  It  was  so  complete  at  first  that 
no  new  thing  has  been  added  to  it.  God  was 
in  it.  Objection  is  made  to  the  pledge  only 
because  the  heart  is  not  in  it.  Dr.  Me  Millan  of 
New  York  added  words  of  cheer,  and  showed 
the  immense  power  stored  up  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Society. 

Thursday  morning  the  Sangerfest  Hall  was 
early  filled  with  an  audience  of  12,000,  and  an 
overfiow  meeting  in  the  tent  was  ordered. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  time  for  opening,  the 
enthusiasm  broke  loose  in  singing,  “Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers.”  The  handkerchief  fiut- 
tered  when  a  colored  and  white  delegate  from 
Baltimore  led  a  song  claiming  the  convention 
for  ’96.  At  this  point  Governor  McKinley  en¬ 
tered,  and  received  an  ovation. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Clark  was  kept  from  the  Convention  by 
sickness.  His  almost  superhuman  work  of 
the  last  few  years  has  resulted  in  nervous 
exhaustion,  which  led  his  physician  to  forbid 
his  coming,  although  he  had  got  as  far  as 
Boston. 

Dr.  Dickinson  of  Boston  was  made  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Convention,  who  read  a  letter 
from  President  Clark  expressing  his  bitter 
disappointment.  Through  Secretary  Baer  he 
sent  a  message  to  make  this  the  best  Conven¬ 
tion  yet. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Tyler  of  Cleveland  welcomed  the 
Convention  for  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments.  He  reported  the  tent  and  two  church¬ 
es  already  full,  besides  the  hall.  But  for  the 
strike  he  believed  more  than  40,000  would 
have  been  present.  We  are  gathered  around 
the  personal  Christ  to  do  what  He  would  like 
to  have  us  do.  We  represent  the  fellowship 
of  all  the  churches,  all  loyal  to  oui  common 
Lord.  It  was  not  enough  to  salute  Gov¬ 
ernor  McKinley  by  a  triple  waving  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  the  Convention  must  add  its  hur¬ 
rah.  He  said.  No  cause  but  that  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  could  have  brought  together  such  a  gath. 
ering.  He  welcomed  the  Convention  to  the 
State  in  the  name  of  its  4,000,000  of  people. 
Your  coming  is  a  satisfaction ;  your  stay  will 
be  a  benediction  ;  your  going  will  be  a  grief. 
The  whole  world  has  felt  your  infiuence  and 
example.  There  is  no  more  noble  employ] 


ment  than  yours,  to  be  better,  to  do  better, 
and  to  make  those  around  you  better.  We 
cannot  try  to  be  good  without  trying  to  do 
good.  It  is  better  for  the  moment  and  for 
eternity  to  do  right  than  to  do  wrong.  Right 
doing  brings  rich  reward.  A  bad  habit  is 
easy  to  make  and  hard  to  break,  and  this  is 
equally  true  of  a  good  habit.  Every  good 
thing  done  makes  the  next  one  easier.  The 
world  lets  good  habits  alone.  Your  business 
is  to  form  this  habit.  The  Lookout  Commit¬ 
tee  is  the  most  essential  committee  in  human 
civilization,  and  every  one  should  be  on  that 
committee.  He  would  add:  Look  out,  look 
in,  look  up  I  He  gave  thanks  for  the  State 
for  what  this  Society  was  doing  for  conscience 
and  Christianity,  for  citizenship  and  country. 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Patterson  of  Canada 
responded  to  the  words  of  welcome.  We 
wanted  to  come,  and  were  bound  to  come, 
strike  or  no  strike,  and  have  been  given  a  re¬ 
ception  beyond  all  expectation.  All  Cleve¬ 
land  seems  to  welcome  us.  All  barriers  are 
broken  down  here.  As  we  know  one  another, 
we  love  one  another. 

Secretary  Baer,  in  his  annual  report,  referred 
to  Christian  Endeavorers  as  a  God-given,  God- 
protected,  and  God  -  ordained  army.  The 
largest  advance  has  been  made  this  year,  of 
7,895  societies.  England  has  made  the  larg¬ 
est  gain  and  numbers  1,458  societies,  includ¬ 
ing  fifty-eight  in  Scotland  and  thirty-eight  in 
Ireland,  and  with  75,000  members.  Australia 
has  884,  India  <2,  Japan  59,  West  Indies  44, 
Turkey  88,  China  28,  South  Africa  25,  Mada 
gascar  80,  in  all  2,740  in  foreign  lands.  Can¬ 
ada  has  2,248,  with  184,580  members.  New 
York  State,  for  the  first  time  gives  place  to 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  8,458  societies  to 
New  York’s  8,820.  Ohio  is  third,  with  2,274; 
Illinois  2,260,  Indiana  1,584,  total  28,696  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  societies  among 
the  Indians,  the  travellers,  the  sailors,  police¬ 
men,  the  mothers,  and  even  in  prisons.  Of 
junior  societies  Pennsylvania  has  717,  Illi¬ 
nois  678,  New  York  678,  Ohio  415,  California 
830,  Canada  247,  and  91  from  foreign  lands, 
in  all  6,809,  with  865,000  members.  The  total 
is  88,679  societies,  with  2,028,800  members. 
460  of  these  are  red,  18,700  are  yellow,  92,020 
black,  and  1,907,620  white.  The  Presbyterians 
still  lead  with  6,652  societies,  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  alists  follow  with  5,488,  Baptists  8,208, 
the  Disciples  2,895,  Methodist  Episcopal  1,287 
Methodist  Protestant  968,  Lutheran  857,  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterian  744.  In  Canada  the 
Presbyterians  also  lead  with  842,  and  the 
Methodists  follow  with  812.  The  largest  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  has  been  made  by  West 
Virginia.  Pennsylvania  makes  the  greatest 
real  gain,  and  also  takes  the  junior  banner 
for  greatest  increase.  New  York  keeps  the 
lead  in  proportionate  giving  to  missions,  and 
at  least  $225,000  has  been  given  in  all.  188,- 
650  have  joined  the  churches  during  the  year. 
Secretary  Baer  suggested  that  as  societies  and 
individuals  we  pay  more  attention  during  the 
year  (1)  to  our  duty  as  Christian  citizens ;  (2) 
to  proportionate  and  systematic  giving  to'mis- 
sions  at  home  and  abroad,  through  our  own 
denominational  Boards ;  and  (8)  to  the  en¬ 
largement  of  our  interdenominational  fellow¬ 
ship  on  the  Christian  Endeavor  basis.  These 
figures  are  eloquent. 

RA1.I.T  IN  THE  STONE  CHURCH.— THITBSDAT 
AFTERNOON. 

The  old  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  filled 
an  hour  before  the  time  for  the  Presbyterian 
Rally,  and  an  overfiow  meeting  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter  of  Indianapolis  presided.  The  Rev.  George 
S.  Sweezy  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  led  the  devo¬ 
tional  services.  Dr.  Hunter  said  Presbyterians 
were  sometimes  charged  with  being  slow,  but 
in  this  movement  they  were  ahead,  and  it  was 


doing  more  for  us  than  for  any  other  church. 
This  means  everything  for  our  future.  We 
appreciate  this  work.  As  we  train  and  util¬ 
ize  the  young  people  we  shall  be  strong. 

Dr.  Nicbol  of  Canada  spoke  of  Christian 
Endeayor  as  a  help  to  the  local  church.  Ac¬ 
tivity  in  service  must  be  helpful.  Aid  may 
be  given  to  Sunday  -  schools,  neighborhood 
missions  may  be  carried  on,  and  cottage 
prayer-meetings. 

Dr.  Patterson  of  Toronto  said  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  was  giving  the  Presbyterian  Church 
what  was  specially  needed,  practice.  Train¬ 
ing  to  give  is  important.  The  Canadians  gave 
most  hearty  testimony  concerning  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  this  work  among  them. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  McCauley  regarded  the  En- 
devor  Society  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Church.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  use  it.  Give 
the  young  people  something  to  do,  and  they 
will  respond.  This  Society  may  double  the 
effective  force  of  the  Church.  It  enforces  per¬ 
sonal  obligation.  It  increases  enthusiasm. 
Interdenominationalism  makes  denomination- 
alism  reasonable.  Whatever  it  does  for  a 
church  it  does  for  the  denomination. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Haines  of  Indianapolis  said  the 
question  is.  What  can  the  young  people  do  for 
the  Church?  whereas  a  short  time  ago  it  was, 
“What  can  the  Church  do  for  the  young  peo¬ 
ple?  The  possibilities  for  good  in  these  socie¬ 
ties  are  unspeakable.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
has  order  enough ;  now  it  wants  the  energy  of 
consecrated  Endeavorers’  enthusiam  for  souls. 

Mr.  Penfield  of  the  Home  Board  referred  to 
the  dangers  in  the  land  from  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  alone  can  save  us.  Home  Missions  is 
trying  to  solve  this  problem.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  must  take  it  to  heart. 

Dr.  Thos.  Marshall.  Field  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Missions,  presented  the  work  of  that  Board, 
and  would  have  the  aim  of  the  Society,  the 
world  for  Christ. 

Miss  Wishard  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Committee,  was  sure  that  the  women 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  alive  and  at 
work.  The  Church  depends  on  dead  men  and 
live  women  to  carry  on  its  mission  work. 
Consecrated  womanhood  is  the  greatest  need 
of  the  world  to-day.  Help  these  women.  Mrs. 
Wells  of  Fort  Wayne  compared  the  Church  to 
a  nest  of  boxes,  the  children  the  inside  one. 
She  plead  for  heathen  women. 

Mr.  Morsden,  an  Alaskan,  said  Christ  has 
saved  us  from  sin  and  depredation.  The  work 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  is  world-wide 
— Christianization  and  civilization  and  explor¬ 
ation  and  communication  and  emancipation 
and  assimilation  and  organization  and  prep¬ 
aration  for  eternity. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Thershom  said  missionary  exten¬ 
sion  is  orthodoxy  in  missions,  fidelity  to  Christ. 
It  is  in  and  of  and  for  the  Church,  and  is 
Christian  Endeavor.  We  want  reinforcements 
and  no  retreat.  Let  there  be  a  missionary 
evangelistic  movement. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  offered  resolutions 
embodying  the  sentiment  of  the  occasion, 
which  were  heartily  adopted. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

President  Clark’s  address  was  read,  in  his 
absence,  by  Dr.  Dickinson.  He  would  have 
his  young  brethren  often  revert  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples.  As  an  organization  becomes  popular 
and  vigorous,  he  said,  it  sometimes  forgets 
the  principles  that  gave  it  strength  and  vigor. 
Let  that  never  be  said  of  the  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor. 

What  are  our  pinciples?  If  I  know  anything 
about  them,  they  are  the  ideas  Involved  in  the 
Pledge,  the  Consecration  Meeting,  and  the 
Committees. 

We  have  struck  with  these  arrows  three 
times,  but  let  us  not  excite  the  just  wrath  of 
God’s  prophets  by  staying  our  hands.  Four 
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Atu,  six,  perhaps  sixty-six,  times  do  we  need 
to  reiterate  the  truth  involved  in  our  pledge ; 
— that  it  is  reasonable  to  vow  and  to  pay  unto 
Ood  our  vows,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Christian  Endeavor  pledge  that  the  weakest 
and  obscurest  young  Christian  cannot  fulfill ; 
that  this,  more  than  all  other  things,  gives 
lasting  power  to  our  Society,  and  that  with¬ 
out  it,  in  its  substance,  no  Endeavor  Society 
is  worthy  of  the  name. 

So  for  the  Consecration  Meeting.  .  .  So  with 
the  Committees.  They  are  essential.  They 
mean  Christian  work.  They  stand  for  indi¬ 
vidual  service. 

Upon  the  maintenance  of  these  principles 
depends,  I  am  confident,  the  future  success 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  Do  not  think  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  can  ignore  these  ideas 
or  treat  them  lightly. 

Do  not  suppose  that  the  public  has  so  fully 
accepted  them  that  they  can  be  safely  dropped 
out  of  sight.  At  union  meetings  and  conven¬ 
tions,  in  your  own  society  and  in  more  public 
gatherings,  by  print  and  by  speech,  let  us 
strike  not  three  times,  but  five  or  six  times, 
until  all  the  world  knows  for  what  Christian 
Endeavor  stands. 

The  announcement  was  made  that  if  accep¬ 
table  rates  were  given  the  convention  of  1895 
would  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  otherwise  it 
would  go  elsewhere,  and  the  decision  would 
be  made  by  Sept.  1.  Enthusiasm  was  aroused 
by  the  announcement  that  the  convention  of 
1896  would  be  held  in  Washington,  Baltimore 
gracefully  yielding  her  claim. 

The  banners  were  then  presented  to  the 
States  showing  the  greatest  increase.  New 
York  had  to  give  up  to  Pennsylvania  the  ban¬ 
ner  for  the  greatest  number  of  societies,  but 
gained  the  Chinese  umbrella  of  State  for  the 
greatest  number  of  proportionate  givers. 

The  Rev.  M.  D.  Babcock  of  Baltimore  ad¬ 
dressed  the  convention  on  the  glory  of  Ood. 
He  said.  Ask  questions  until  you  come  to 
yourself,  and  ask  what  am  I  fort  The  glory 
of  Ood.  This  is  the  chief  end  of  man.  You 
can  make  Ood  more  glorious  by  opening  your 
heart  to  His  glory  and  by  making  Him  more 
glorious  in  the  minds  of  others  by.  your  life. 
The  heavens  declare  it.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
brightness  of  His  glory.  It  is  my  business  to 
reveal  Ood.  Here  is  a  motive  in  life  and  the 
greatest.  How  can  one  sin  against  Oodt  I 
do  all  to  His  glory.  Do  the  real  thing  in  the 
ideal  way.  Life  cannot  be  divided  into  the 
religious  and  the  secular.  Everything  may 
reveal  Ood  in  the  way  it  is  done.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  man  is  only  the  tool  of  Ood,  and  one 
can  fail  for  His  glory.  Jesus  was  glorified  in 
His  failure  on  the  Cross,  where  He  said. 
Father  glorify  Thyself.  Death  will  test  us. 
What  are  you  living  for?  Only  one  motive 
ever  stood  the  test,  and  that  is  one  that  can 
die  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  this  will  be  the 
last  opportunity  here.  Oo  on  then  to  glorify¬ 
ing  Ood  forever  the  same  motive  eternally. 
This  was  a  brilliant  and  powerful  address. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  of  Brooklyn  also  gave 
a  fine  address  in  the  tent  on  “The  Heroism  of 
Faith.* 

FKIDAT  MOBNIN6. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Haines  of  Indianapolis  presided. 
Dr.  Hunter  of  the  same  city  led  the  Open  Par¬ 
liament  on  the  pledge.  The  pledge  enables  the 
young  people  to  stand  without  hitching.  1. 
Do  they  keep  the  pledge?  It  was  agreed  that 
the  juniors  keep  it  better  than  the  seniors, 
and  they,  better  than  other  church  members, 
their  church  obligations.  2.  Methods  of  im- 
j  ressing  the  pledge  were  given.  One  advised 
s  series  of  sermons  on  the  pledge.  Chant  it. 
Hold  a  special  pledge  meeting.  Impress  its 
personal  obligations  and  its  reasonableness, 
t.  The  strong  points  of  the  pledge  :  “Trust¬ 


ing.  ”  Personal  responsibility  to  Christ.  Pray¬ 
er.  Reading  the  Bible  daily.  Whatever  He 
would  like  to  have  me  do,  “I  will  strive  to 
do.”  “I  promise.”  This  was  an  inspiring 
hour. 

Mr.  John  O.  Wooley  spoke  on  “Christian 
Endeavor  m.  the  Saloon.”  His  intoxicated 
rhetoric  and  metaphors  run  riot  and  cannot  be 
reported.  While  much  he  said  was  only  too 
true,  yet  his  tirade  against  the  Church  was 
uncalled  for. 

The  banner  for  best  work  for  good  citizen¬ 
ship  was  presented  by  Dr.  William  R.  Taylor 
of  Rochester  in  an  able  address  to  the  Chicago 
Union,  strange  as  it  may  seem. 

Dr.  Smith  Baker  of  Boston  spoke  on  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Citizenship.”  The  leadership  of  the 
world  is  on  us.  Christian  citizenship  must  be 
intelligent.  Politics  is  a  Christian  duty  in  the 
United  States.  No  one  should  have  a  vote 
until  he  is  Americanized.  The  ballot  box  must 
be  kept  pure,  honest,  free,  and  fair,  for  every 
class  and  race  and  sect. 

FBIDAT  AFTKBNOON. 

The  delegates  separated  into  committee  con¬ 
ferences  according  to  their  tastes,  and  all  of 
them  were  large  and  deeply  interesting.  We 
found  our  way  to  the  junior  conference,  and 
learned  anew  how  to  make  meetings  for  boys 
interesting.  All  the  meetings  were  thronged 
and  profitable. 

FBIDAT  BTENING. 

President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  College  pre¬ 
sented  the  claims  of  an  educated  life.  Chris¬ 
tian  consecration  pledges  one’s  self,  one’s 
best  to  Cod.  Young  people  have  time  to  plan 
and  time  to  execute  them.  They  can  write  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood.  An  educated  life  is  a  means  of  Christian 
power.  The  great  powers  of  money  and  or¬ 
ganization  and  education  should  be  given  to 
Christ,  but  the  last  is  greater  and  growing. 
We  need  a  campaign  of  education.  There 
must  be  thinking  if  the  world  is  to  grow  bet¬ 
ter.  One  must  be  able  to  interpret  a  man. 
Never  be  ashamed  to  do  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Ministry  is  the  source  of  power.  Make 
men  feel  as  they  think,  and  act  as  they  feel. 
There  is  place  for  righteous  actiunin  in  every 
great  calling.  Consecration  and  education  takes 
away  every  excuse.  It  is  what  one  may  be¬ 
come  that  the  Lord  wants. 

Dr.  John  Potts  of  Toronto  spoke  on  Christ 
the  Worker,  the  Model  for  all  Endeavorers. 
The  Sunday-school  world  has  just  begun  to 
study  the  life  of  Christ,  and  marvellous  results 
will  follow.  This  life  is  inexhaustible.  He 
is  a  living  Saviour.  The  working  Christ  would 
have  working  disciples.  He  went  about  doing 
good.  He  glorified  God,  engaged  in  the 
Father’s  business.  There  should  be  early 
consecration.  Religion  is  the  business  of  life, 
and  this  business  should  be  learned  in  youth 
and  manifested  in  manhood  activity.  It 
means  prevention  from  sin  and  the  usefulness 
of  a  whole  life.  One  great  in  anything  is  a 
great  worker,  and  work  is  all  around  us  to  be 
done  now.  Working  for  Christ  and  like  Christ 
will  save  the  world.  The  glorious  qualifier  for 
Christian  work  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 

SATDBDAT  MOBNINO. 

A  Junior  Endeavor  Parliament  was  held  in 
the  hall,  led  by  Dr.  Brett,  of  Jersey  City. 
Character  building,  he  said,  begins  with  the 
children.  The  Junior  Society  is  the  response 
of  the  modern  Church  to  the  Masters’  com¬ 
mand,  “Feed  My  lambs.”  Children  want  to 
be  trained.  They  like  this  Society.  What 
has  junior  education  done  for  the  children? 
It  helps  to  live  Christian  lives.  Teaches  to 
pray.  Brings  them  into  the  Church.  This 
testimony  was  oft  repeated.  They  are  helping 
to  support  the  Church,  and  giving  to  missions. 
They  bring  their  parents  into  the  Church. 


They  are  the  future  missionaries.  They  have 
waked  up  the  mothers  and  brought  out  the 
fathers.  The  Junior  Society  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  Mother’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  This  Society  is  the  youngest  society 
of  the  Endeavor  family,  not  yet  a  year  old, 
but  growing  fast.  The  motto  is,  “For  Christ, 
the  Church,  and  the  Children.”  It  was  re¬ 
solved  that  every  Senior  Society  should  or¬ 
ganize  a  Junior  by  its  side. 

The  reports  from  the  denominational  rallies 
showed  that  Christian  Endeavor  had  not  only 
taken  deep  hold  on  every  denomination,  but 
awakened  great  denominational  enthusiasm. 

Diplomas  were  presented  to  the  societies 
doing  the  most  to  promote  inter- denomina¬ 
tional  fellowship  and  systematic  proportionate 
giving. 

Dr.  Danley  of  Springfield,  Ill. ,  addressed  the 
convention  on  “Interdenominational  Fellow¬ 
ship.”  He  said  the  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  is  the  product  of  the  age.  It  embodies 
the  idea  of  church  unity.  The  Church  is  to 
become  only.  Christian.  Our  fellowship  is  for 
righteousness.  This  involves  coopertion  in 
the  defense  and  extension  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  and  institutions.  Competition  will 
weaken,  while  coopertion  will  strengthen  the 
Church.  The  order  is  fellowship,  cooperation, 
conquest. 

8ATVBDAT  AFTEBNOON. 

Notwithstanding  a  number  of  excursions 
planned  for  the  delegates,  the  hall  was  crowd¬ 
ed  at  the  Junior  Rally.  The  floor  was  filled 
with  the  Juniors.  The  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Spoon¬ 
er  spoke  on  “The  Boy  at  the  Throttle."  Every 
generation  has  its  opportunity,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  of  to-day  are  preparing  for  theirs. 
This  age  has  discovered  the  boy  in  the  Church. 
A  little  child  shall  lead.  He  would  have  them 
Christians,  true,  honest,  patriotic. 

Dr.  Pauline  Root  of  Madura,  India,  spoke 
on  missions.  Jesus  would  have  all  the  world 
told  about  Him.  This  includes  other  boys  and 
girls.  Beginning  at  home,  she  took  them 
around  the  world  and  told  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  and  of  their  need  of 
Christ.  The  Juniors  of  ’94  are  to  see  mar¬ 
vellous  things  in  their  lives. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Pope  spoke  on  “Show  Your 
Colors.”  Some  one  must  always  be  color - 
bearer.  Others  will  take  courage.  Boys  and 
girls  can  carry  the  colors  of  Christ  at  home 
and  at  school  and  everywhere. 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (Pansy)  was  introduced 
and  briefly  addressed  the  convention,  advising 
the  Juniors  to  look  after  the  mothers.  Miss 
Frances  Willard  was  also  introduced.  A 
Japanese  boy  and  girl,  a  Zulu  boy,  a  Chinese 
girl,  a  Turkish  girl,  a  Samoan  girl,  a  Hindoo 
girl,  a  Chinese  boy,  and  an  Indian  girl  were 
presented  in  costume. 

SrSTDAT  AFTEBNOON. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  heat,  hall  and 
tent  were  crowded  to  the  full  to  consider  the 
missionary  aspects  of  Christian  Endeavor  work. 

Miss  Frances  Willard  claimed  a  sister's  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  for  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Their  work 
was  Christian.  The  age  is  Christian.  Men 
and  women  work  side  by  side.  There  should 
be  no  competition,  but  always  cooperation. 
One  eye  goes  with  the  other,  and  one  foot 
with  the  other.  There  is  no  male  or  female 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Husband  and  wife  are  one, 
and  that  one  is  husband  and  wife.  Womanli¬ 
ness  first,  and  afterwards  what  you  will,  was 
her  greeting.  Women  will  bring  blessing 
and  brightness  everywhere,  and  should  go 
everywhere.  What  cannot  endure  a  good 
woman’s  smile  and  presence,  deserves  to  die 
and  shall  die.  A  paper  which  thought  wom- 
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lation  judgment  is  given  in  the  Authorized  ver¬ 
sion.  The  editors  have  been  careful  however 
not  to  give  the  idea  that  the  same  word  should 
always  receive  the  same  translation :  a  second 
word  is  often  given  under  the  first,  which  is 
the  proper  translation,  to  show  what  is  in  fact 
its  most  literal  translation.  In  all  these  and 
other  points  the  work  will  be  found  very  help¬ 
ful  to  those  who  have  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  Greek,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  a  sys¬ 
tematized  dictionary.  The  text  is  that  of 
Stephens,  1550,  often  though  not  usually  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Textus  Receptus,  with  the 
readings  not  only  of  the  Elzevir  or  generally 
Received  Text,  hut  also  those  of  Oriesbach, 
Lachman,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford  and 
Wordsworth.  The  plan  of  the  interlinear  is  to 
keep  the  words  in  their  Greek  order,  with 
numbers  indicating  the  proper  English  order. 
There  is  a  table  in  the  introduction  explaining 
the  money  and  measures  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

The  Resultant  Greek  Testament.  Exhibit¬ 
ing  the  Text  in  which  the  Majority  of 
Modem  Editors  are  agreed,  and  Contain¬ 
ing  the  Readings  of  St^hens,  Lachmann, 
Tregelles,  Tischendorf,  Lightfoot,  Ellicott. 
Alford,  Weiss,  the  BAle  ^ition,  Westcott 
and  Hort,  and  the  Revision  Committee. 
By  Richard  Francis  Weymouth,  D.Litt. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  New  York : 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 

The  title  shows  this  to  be  not  a  work  of  in¬ 
dependent  scholarship,  but  the  result  of  a  col¬ 
lation  of  the  work  of  scholars.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  result  of  a  mere  counting  of  names ; 
the  weight  of  each  opinion  has  been  carefully 
estimated,  and  always  with  reference  to  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  been  made  since  the  time 
when  each  was  uttered.  The  plan  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  new,  but  it  has  some  special  features 
that  give  it  a  value  over  such  works  as  that 
of  Dr.  Scrivener  in  his  Cambridge  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament,  which  does  not  constract  a  resultant 
text,  but  merely  gives  the  groundwork  for 
such  a  fabric,  or  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  text  of 
which  rests  upon  a  narrower  basis.  The  vol¬ 
ume  contains  no  vocabulary,  being  intended 
rather  for  scholars  or  those  who  seek  for  schol¬ 
arship  than  for  the  general  student.  The  type 
of  the  text  is  good,  but  t’lat  of  the  notes, 
which  are  very  numerous,  is  so  small  and 
crowded  as  to  prove  somewhat  taxing  to  the 
eyes. 


to  uphold  the  Jobannine  authorship,  though 
they  give  no  ground  for  (nor,  for  that  matter, 
against)  holding  to  so  early  a  date  as  Mr.  Hal- 
combe’s  theory  would  give  it.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  that  this  theory  is  incidentally 
supported  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Ramsay  in 
his  contention,  contrary  to  the  usual  theory, 
that  John’s  Gospel  was  written  before  the 
Apocalypse. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  For  Historical 
Study.  An  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Four  Gospels  in  the  Version  of  1881.  By 
Wm.  Arnold  Stevens,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Rochester 
Tlieological  Seminary,  and  Ernest  DeWitt 
Burton,  Professor  of  New  Testament  In¬ 
terpretation  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

Teachers  in  the  Sunday-school  will  find  it 
eminently  worth  their  while  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  this  book.  Merely  for  the  clearness 
and  convenience  of  its  arrangement  it  will  be 
found  the  most  serviceable  of  all  similar  works, 
but  it  has  features  of  more  fundamental  value. 
The  title  would  be  a  misnomer  had  it  not  so 
long  passed  into  current  use  for  works  of  this 
kind.  There  is  here,  as  the  authors  point  out, 
“no  attempt  to  harmonize  what  is  not  harmo¬ 
nious”  :  they  merely  exhibit  the  facts,  with  all 
their  apparent  discrepancies  as  well  as  agree¬ 
ments.  But  the  order  of  events  is  given  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  historic  criticism  now  at¬ 
tained  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  purpose 
to  furnish  a  help,  not  to  the  dogmatic  or  the 
critical  study  of  the  Gospels,  but  to  the  study 
of  the  history  they  contain.  The  structure 
and  peculiarities  of  the  several  gospels  are 
carefully  kept  in  view,  and  a  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  the  historic  order  of 
Christ’s  discourses  and  sayings,  while  pre¬ 
serving  the  individual  unity  of  the  several 
reports,  and  showing  the  parallelism  of  these 
reports  with  one  another.  This  method  has 
great  advantages,  especially  as  giving  a  clue 
to  the  purpose  of  the  several  writers  in  their 
arrangements  of  the  facts.  For  example,  to 
give  an  illustration  adduced  by  the  editors,  it 
seems  clear  that  Mark’s  purpose  in  ii.  1-iii.  6 
is  to  sketch  the  development  of  the  hostility 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  Jesus.  The 
fifth  chapter  of  John  is  put  here  between 
ii.  22  and  23,  as  properly  belonging  to  this 
cycle  of  events,  though  giving  another  stage 
in  its  development.  A  minute  harmony  is  not 
attempted,  for  example,  in  the  accounts  of  the 
resurrection.  The  difficult  question  of  the  re 
peated  sayings  of  Jesus  has  been  very  careful¬ 
ly  treated,  on  the  general  principle  of  giving 
the  facts  as  fully  as  possible,  with  the  smallest 
possible  admixture  of  doubtful  theory.  The 
work  is  divided  into  parts,  chapters,  and  sec¬ 
tions,  the  latter  continuously  numbered.  The 
wide  page  of  the  small  quarto  permits  the  di¬ 
vision,  where  necessary,  into  three  or  four 
columns :  where  there  is  only  one  account,  it 
is  printed  across  the  whole  page.  The  text 
followed  is  the  Revised  Version ;  there  are  two 
classes  of  footnotes :  one  giving  a  various  read¬ 
ing  or  translation;  the  other,  significant  ref¬ 
erences,  given  in  full,  with  their  section  num¬ 
ber  for  comparison.  The  whole  is  preceded 
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What  Think  Ye  op  the  Gospels?  A  Hand¬ 
book  of  Gospel  Study.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Halcombe,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $1.50. 

The  principles  on  which  this  interesting  lit¬ 
tle  handbook  are  based  are  these :  That  the 
popular  notion  of  the  fragmentary  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospels  is  an  error;  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Gospel  record  is  everywhere 
of  a  distinctly  fourfold  character,  and  all 
parts  of  the  record  show  signs  of  close  union, 
and  of  a  knowledge  by  each  writer  of  what 
had  been  written  by  his  predecessors ;  and 
therefore  that  that  Gospel  which  contains  the 
most  prominent  teaching  of  Christianity  must 
have  been  written  first.  On  this  basis  Mr. 
Halcombe  revives  a  theory  propounded  perhaps 
a  century  ago,  but  necessarily  abandoned  dur¬ 
ing  the  contention  aroused  hy  the  Tubingen 
school  as  to  the  date  of  this  Gospel,  that  the 
Gospel  of  John  was  the  first  of  the  four  to  be 
written ;  that  it  was  written  with  the  dogmatic 
purpose  announced  in  chap.  xx.  30,  31,  and 
with  the  intentional  omission, noted  in  xxi.  25, 
of  all  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Jesus  which  did 
not  bear  upon  His  divinity  and  His  redemptive 
work.  After  some  lapse  of  time,  according  to 
this  theory,  Matthew,  being  fully  acquainted 
with  John’s  Gospel,  undertook  to  supply  those 
biographical  data  omitted  by  John,  being  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  purpose  by  Mark  and  Luke,  each 
writing  with  the  previously  written  Gospels 
before  him,  and  each  from  a  special  point  of 
view  and  with  a  clearly  defined  purpose.  This 
position  is  merely  touched  upon  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  this  manual,  the  question  having 
been  treated  in  a  former  work  on  The  Historic 
Relation  of  the  Gospels.  The  present  volume 
is  devoted  to  a  thorough  illustration  of  these 
principles  by  means  of  specimen  passages  in 
fourteen  different  sections,  with  a  discussion 
of  the  similarities  and  the  differences,  and 
the  reasons  for  both.  The  work  is  interesting 
and  in  many  points  suggestive ;  the  argument 
is  occasionally  marred  by  a  lack  of  clearness 
in  its  presentation,  but  such  cases  are  few. 
Very  interesting  is  the  explanation  of  the  minor 
points  of  difference :  for  example,  Mark  tells 
us  that  after  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed 
they  waited  till  evening  before  embarking  for 
the  other  side  of  the  lake.  Luke,  observing 
this,  gives  the  reason  by  stating  that  the 
parable  was  spoken  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
historical  order  is  supplied  by  John,  into  the 
framework  of  which  Matthew’s  account  also 
fits  historically,  though  within  that  frame¬ 
work  the  groupings  are  made  after  a  literary 
standard.  In  all  cases,  Mark  and  Luke  follow 
Matthew  with  regard  to  matter  omitted  or 
adopted  from  John’s  Gospel,  hut  they  differ 
widely  in  what  they  add  to  or  take  from  Mat¬ 
thew’s  account.  For  this  reason,  among  oth¬ 
ers.  they  are  best  accounted  for  by  the  theory, 
not  that  John  supplemented  the  Synoptists, 
but  that  Matthew  supplemented  John,  and  the 
other  Synoptists  followed  him.  In  this  vol¬ 
ume  the  question  is  discussed  without  the 
least  reference  to  the  historic  question — the 
testimony  of  patristic  literature  to  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  Gospels.  Thanks  to  the 
fierce  contests  of  the  past  century  over  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  those  testi¬ 
monies  have  been  pretty  substantially  proved 
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The  purpose  of  the  editors  Alexander  Kerr 
and  Herbert  Cushing  Tolman,  Professors  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  issuing  The 
Ooypel  of  Matthew  in  Greek  was,  they  say,  to 
emphasize  above  all  else  the  individuality  ot 
the  separate  writers.  This  they  do  first  by  in¬ 
dicating  in  bold  type  those  words  of  the  text 
which  Matthew  alone  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  employs,  and  then  by  various  sum¬ 
maries  and  estimates  of  his  idioms  and  Hebra¬ 
isms  and  other  peculiarities.  The  volume 
contains  a  vocabulary  which  is  restricted  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  use  and  meaning  of  each 
word  in  this  Gospel.  It  is  further  enriched 
with  Historical  and  Geographical  Indexes. 
The  text  is  based  on  Gebbart’s  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  Graece,  published  in  Leipzio  in  1891, 
which  is  in  its  turn  based  on  the  work  of 
Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott  and 
Hort.  The  type  is  So  large  and  clear  that  it 
is  a  delightful  book  to  use.  (Charles  H. 
Kerr  and  Company,  Chicago.  Paper,  50  cts. ) 

The  second  of  the  little  volumes  of  the  In¬ 
cognito  Library  bears  the  title  Th»  Hon.  Stan- 
bury  and  Oth^s,  by  Two.  It  contains  three 
stories,  all  of  them  showing  a  rather  profound 
sympathy  with  women  in  the  various  limita¬ 
tions,  conventional  and  other,  which  thwart 
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their  attainment  of  happiness.  In  each  case 
the  heroine  is  what  would  be  called  uninter¬ 
esting  :  the  fact  that  no  life  is  truly  uninter¬ 
esting  is  well  brought  out  in  stories  which  yet 
are  very  slight  in  texture.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  50  cents.) 

Of  all  the  charming  books  in  which  as  on  a 
common  ground,  the  children  and  the  grown¬ 
ups  can  meet  (such  books  are  always  charm¬ 
ing).  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  Jungle  Book 
ranks  first,  for  this  season  at  least.  It  is  a 
marvellous  work  of  insight  and  sympathy. 
Mr.  Kipling  must  himself  have  gone  to  school 
to  Baloo  the  Bear,  to  be  so  thoroughly  at  home 
not  only  in  the  Law  of  the  Jungle  but  in  the 
languages  of.its  inhabitants.  He  must  surely 
have  learned  the  magic  formula  “We  be  of  one 
blood,  you  and  I”  in  all  the  tongues  in  which 
it  is  spoken  or  growled  or  hissed  in  all  the 
jungle,  so  evidently  have  its  various  peoples 
taken  him  into  their  confidence.  Mr.  Kipling 
with  all  his  cleverness  has  never  done  any¬ 
thing  half  so  good  before.  For  that  matter, 
who  has?  (The  Century  Company). 

A  dainty  and  appropriate  gift  for  the  sick 
room  is  Miss  Leila  Lyon  Topping’s  little  book. 
The  Burden  of  III  Health  :  How  to  Bear  It.  It 
is  full  of  true  sympathy  in  which  nothing  is 
lackadaisical ;  it  shows  a  genuine  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  real  and  not  the  imaginary  trials  of 
illness,  and  a  sound  healthy  way  of  meeting 
them.  Several  appropriate  poems,  by  Mrs. 
Sangster  and  others, complete  the  little  volume. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  50  cents. ) 

For  the  Sake  o’  the  Siller  is  a  Fifeshire  story 
of  forty  years  ago,  by  Maggie  Swan,  showing 
the  soul-destroying  nature  of  covetousness. 
The  broad  Scotch  dialect  will  probably  be  a 
stumbling-block  to  many  readers,  but  those 
who  can  master  it  will  find  the  incidents  in¬ 
teresting  and  the  characters  well  drawn. 
(Hunt  and  Eaton.  85  cents.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  July  Forum  is  a  special  educational 
number,  dealing  with  very  practical  problems 
in  education — problems  that  touch  the  very 
base  of  our  system  of  training.  The  three  ar¬ 
ticles  are:  The  Ideal  Training  of  an  American 
Boy.  a  working  statement  of  the  highest  ideal 
by  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson ;  Reseaich  the  Vi¬ 
talizing  Method  of  Higher  Teaching,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  Stanley  Hall— the  most  suggestive  of 
his  series  of  articles;  and  Will  the  Co-educat¬ 
ed  Co-educate  their  Children?  in  other  words, 
will  women  who  attended  co- educational  col¬ 
leges  send  their  children,  especially  their 
daughters,  to  these  colleges?  This  article,  by 
Prof.  Martha  Foote  Crow,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  based  on  a  series  of  inquiries  made 
of  the  Alumnae  of  Cornell,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  the  other  co-educational  schools. 
Among  the  literary  articles  is  one  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  on  Carlyle’s  Place  in  Liter¬ 
ature.  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert  contributes 
an  article  on  the  “  A.  P.  A.  ”  As  a  companion 
piece  Prof.  J.  B.  McMaster,  the  historian, 
writes  The  Career  of  the  Old  Know  Nothing 
Party. 

TTie  Arena  tor  July  contains  a  great  variety 
of  articles  of  immediate  interest.  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Savage  writes  of  Whittier’s  Religion  ; 
the  editor  B.  O.  Flower  makes  a  plea  for  Jus¬ 
tice  for  Japan  in  the  matter  of  treaty  rights. 
Mr.  James  L.  Hughes  subjects  to  searching 
criticism  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith’s  late  protest 
gainst  woman  suffrage,  and  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Will  sketches  in  elaborate  detail  a  possible 
City  Union  for  Practical  city  Progress.  The 
very  important  subject  of  Public  Parks  and 
Playgrounds  is  made  the  subjwt  of  a  wmpo- 
sium  in  which  among  other  things  Mr.  Walter 
Vrooman  gives  a  history  of  the  movement  to¬ 
ward  providing  playgrounds  for  children  of 
this  city  which  arose  in  1890  and  which  though 
it  long  since  ceased  to  interest  the  general 
public,  is  still,  in  a  quiet  way,  working  to¬ 
ward  that  end. 

Conspicuous  among  the  contents  of  the  July 
Atlantw  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company)  is 
an  able  paper  on  The  Mayor  and  the  City,  by 


Harvey  N.  Shepard.  The  present  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  our  cities  is  interestingly  traced  in 
its  development  from  the  town  meeting.  A 
collection  of  Sidney  Lanier’s  letters  is  given, 
edited  by  William  R.  Thayer.  The  City  on 
the  Housetops  is  a  pen  picture  of  life  in  the 
crowded  quarters  of  a  great  city,  viewed  from 
the  roof  of  a  tenement.  A  further  installment 
of  Mr.  Bolles’s  delightful  papers  on  the  Prov 
inces  appears  under  the  title.  The  Home  of 
Glooscap.  Lafcadio  Hearn  contributes  a  story 
of  Japanese  child  life  called  The  Red  Bridal. 
There  are  other  good  papers. 

The  question  of  how  to  aid  the  unemployed 
was  so  very  prominent  last  winter,  that  Rev. 
Dr.  Brooks’  paper,  in  the  July  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  (Philadelphia),  on  The  Fu¬ 
ture  Problem  of  Chanty  and  the  Unemployed, 
will  attract  very  wide  attention.  Dr.  Brooks 
has  made  an  especial  study  of  this  subject, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  so  that  he  speaks 
with  authority.  In  a  paper  on  Peaceful  Boy¬ 
cotting  Chester  A.  Reed,  Esq.,  discusses  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  Courts  in  the 
recent  railway  strike  cases,  and  endeavors  to 
show  that  their  almost  uniform  decisions 
against  the  employes  do  not  always  rest  on 
a  good  legal  basis.  , 

An  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  of  Mr. 
W.  M.  Conway’s  great  work.  Climbing  in  the 
Himalayas,  has  been  sold  in  England,  where 
the  book  is  the  literary  feature  of  the  season, 
and  large  editions  have  been  sold  in  India  and 
the  colonies.  The  American  edition,  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  has  met  with  the  recep¬ 
tion  due  an  epoch-making  book,  to  use  the 
language  of  one  critical  journal. 

Some  dainty  little  handy  volumes  of  fiction 
are  to  be  published  this  season  in  permanent 
covers  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  A  story  of  New 
York  and  Newport,  by  Henry  Goelet  McVickar, 
will  bear  the  title  The  Purple  Light  of  Love. 
Mr.  William  Allen  Butler,  the  author  of  Noth¬ 
ing  to  Wear,  has  revised  a  story  which  first 
appeared  anonymously,  entitled  Mrs.  Limber’s 
Rafile ;  and  there  is  a  promise  of  a  new  book 
by  Miss  Kate  Sanborn. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.  C.  Armstrbng  and  Sons:  The  Books  of  Chron¬ 
icles;  W.  H.  Bennett. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham:  Present  Day  Preaching;  Va¬ 
rious  Authors. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company:  An  Easter  Vacation; 

Moira  O’Neille. - The  Burden  of  Ill  Health;  Leila 

Lyon  Topping. 

Cranston  and  Curts,  Cincinnati :  The  Footprints 
of  the  Jesuits;  R.  W.  Thompson. 

F.  A.  Hill  and  Company:  Congregationalists  in 
America;  Albert  E.  Dunning  and  Others. 

American  Book  Company:  American  System  of 
Vertical  Writing. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  Biblia. 

For  July:  American  McAll  Record;  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Magazine;  Missionary  Record;  Babyland; 
Lutheran  Quarterly;  Christian  Literature;  Quiver; 
Our  Little  Men  and  women. 


ABOO  SIMBEL. 

By  Oen.  Charles  W.  Darling. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  near  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Cataract,  in  a  wild  and  desolate  portion  of 
Nubia,  remote  from  the  habitation  of  men, 
stands  the  grand  old  temple  of  “Aboo  Sim- 
bel.  ”  This  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  was 
created  during  the  time  of  Rameses  the  Great, 
who  ruled  over  Egypt  1,311  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  A  personal  examination  showed 
that  the  interior  of  this  stupendous  work  is 
composed  of  solid  rock,  preserved  in  its  natural 
shape,  and  for  many  hundred  years  the  en¬ 
trance  to  this  temple  has  been  completely  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  sands  of  the  desert.  It  is  only 
within  the  present  century  that  the  entrance 
has  been  reopened,  and  to  keep  it  open  is  at¬ 
tended  with  some  difiSculty,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Khemseen  winds  conspire  to  hide 
with  sand  the  narrow  portal.  At  the  entrance 
are  two  immense  colossi  representing  Rameses 
II. ,  the  oppressor  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 


Moses,  in  whose  palace  the  great  law -giver 
lived  for  forty  years.  This  monarch  once 
swayed  the  rod  of  empire  over  one  of  the 
mightiest  kingdoms  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  now  a  thin,  withered  mummy  to  be  seen 
in  the  museum  at  Boulak,  is  the  object  of 
speculation  as  well  as  amusement  to  visitors 
there.  There  is  no  question  about  its  iden¬ 
tity,  for  the  case,  when  opened  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Maspero,  Director  General  of  the  ex¬ 
cavations  of  Egypt,  had  upon  it  the  name  of 
Sesostris,  and  when  the  wrappings  were  re¬ 
moved,  under  the  eye  of  His  Highness, 
Mohammed  Pasha  Tewflk,  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
Rameses  II.  appeared. 

The  colossi  above  referred  to,  representing 
Rameses,  are  seated  on  massive  thrones  cut 
into  the  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent 
grim  guardians  of  the  sacred  temple.  Their 
total  height  is  about  sixty  six  feet,  without 
the  pedestals.  To  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
their  size,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  ear 
of  each  colossus  measures  three  and  a  half 
feet,  the  forefingers  three  feet,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  arm,  from  elbow- joint  to  finger 
end,  has  a  measurement  of  fifteen  feet.  The 
height  of  the  facade  of  the  temple  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  one  hundred  feet,  but  as  a  portion 
of  the  base  was  hidden  by  the  sand,  when 
the  place  was  visited,  it  was  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  the  precise  distance  with  perfect  ac¬ 
curacy. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  is  adorned  with 
works  of  art  peculiar  to  the  period,  and  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  an  historical  character  are  numer¬ 
ous.  The  principal  hall  is  supported  by  eight 
Osiride  pillars,  while  beyond  it  is  a  second 
hall,  from  which  diverge  many  corridors  lead¬ 
ing  into  ten  side  rooms  and  the  ad}  turn.  In 
the  center  of  the  adytum  is  an  altar,  and  at 
the  upper  end  are  four  statues  in  relief.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  columns  in  the  large  hall  are 
eight  colossi,  each  seventeen  feet  in  height 
without  the  cap  and  pedestal.  Upon  the  walls 
are  pictorial  illustrations  in  bright  colors  of 
battle  scenes,  and  the  conquests  of  Rameses 
the  Second.  A  portion  of  the  space  is  also 
occupied  by  a  tablet,  upon  which  was  inscrib¬ 
ed  the  date  of  this  monarch’s  first  year’s 
reign.  The  coloring  still  remains  perfect  and 
beautiful,  although  more  than  thirty- five  cen¬ 
turies  have  elapsed  since  it  was  executed. 
The  character  of  the  animals  is  faithfully 
maintained,  but  in  the  human  form  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  exist  a  failure  in  true  representation. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Egyptian  artists  were  forbidden,  by  religious 
prejudice,  to  deviate  from  fixed  and  ancient 
rules. 

In  a  niche  over  the  entrance  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  chamber  is  a  statute  of  “Re”  (the  sun), 
who  was  the  god  of  the  temple  and  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  place.  To  this  statue  the  king 
is  represented  as  offering  a  figure  of  “  Truth.  ” 
The  Theban  Triad  also  occupies  a  prominent 
place  here,  and  also  Osiris  and  Isis.  From  the 
outer  entrance  to  the  innermost  chamber  of 
this  temple,  the  total  depth  of  the  excavation 
is  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  not  a  ray  of 
sunshine  ever  penetrates  the  darkness  which 
pervades  the  place.  Under  circumstances  of 
difficulty  must  be  seen  these  Egyptain  works 
of  art,  which,  from  their  early  date  and  the 
grandeur  of  their  style,  will  always  be  re¬ 
garded  with  great  interest.  An  additional  in¬ 
terest  is  also  created  from  the  evidence  of  ad¬ 
vancement  in  civilization,  clearly  shown  by 
the  relics  already  found,  and  preserved  in  the 
Museum  at  Boulak.  The  temple  is  now  the 
home  of  myriads  of  bats,  and  they,  excited  by 
the  fiaming  torches  of  Arab  guides,  fiy  in 
every  conceivable  direction,  frequently  strik¬ 
ing  in  the  faces  of  visitors  and  exhibiting 
unmistakable  signs  of  disapproval  at  having  the 
sacred  sanctuary  unceremoniously  invaded. 
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SCOTIA  SEMINARY. 

By  Bev.  Charles  P.  Coit,  D.D. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
attend  the  commencement  exercises  of  Scotia 
Seminary,  that  noble  institution  for  the  high 
er  education  of  colored  girls  which  we  Presby¬ 
terians  like  to  speak  of  as  “The  Mount  Holyoke 
of  the  South.”  So  delightful  were  my  experi¬ 
ences  on  that  former  occasion,  that  when  in¬ 
vited  to  come  again  this  last  June,  I  gladly 
said  “Yes,”  and  went. 

Since  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
are  deeply  interested  in  this  institution,  w’hich 
fact  is  shown  in  their  generous  gifts  toward 
its  support,  and  since  this  question  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Freedmen  in  the  South  is  one  of 
the  mightiest  problems  before  the  American 
people,  I  venture  to  present  the  following 
facts 

As  many  of  your  readers  know,  Scotia  Sem¬ 
inary  is  located  in  Concord,  N.  C.,  a  village 
of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  on  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  Railroad,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Charlotte,  in  which  latter  place  is 
Biddle  University,  our  leading  school  of  learn 
ing  for  the  education  of  colored  young  men. 

Arriving  at  Scotia,  I  found  nearly  300  col¬ 
ored  girls,  the  most  of  them  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  earnestly  engaged  in 
preparing  themselves  for  the  work  of  life, 
seeking  an  education,  not  alone  of  the  head, 
but  also  of  the  heart  and  hand. 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  Satterfield,  D. D. ,  is  still  the 
President  of  the  institution,  and  his  cultured, 
devoted  wife  the  Principal.  Were  there  ever 
two  persons  more  perfectly  adapted  and  more 
fully  consecrated  to  their  work?  And  where 
in  all  the  world  is  there  a  work  more  truly 
missionary  in  its  character?  A  large  share  of 
the  8,000,000  of  Freedmen  in  the  South  are 
practically  heathen,  and  the  future  to  them 
and  their  descendants  is  wrapped  up  to  no 
small  degree  in  such  Christian  Seminaries  as 
Scotia,  where  are  being  trained  girls  to  be 
teachers,  Christian  workers,  and  homemakers 
among  the  people.  It  goes  without  the  saying 
that  homes,  where  are  purity  and  Christian 
intelligence,  are  the  hope  of  any  people. 
Among  the  Freedmen,  where  the  worst  evil  is 
the  social  evil,  due  largely  to  the  practices  of 
vile  and  inhuman  slave-holders  during  two 
and  a  half  centuries,  the  most  important  work 
is  that  of  taking  girls  out  from  their  evil  sur 
roundings,  securing  their  conversion  by  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  and  training  them  up  in 
all  the  virtues  essential  to  a  well-rounded, 
cultivated,  Christian  womanhood.  Presby¬ 
terians  were  the  first  to  see  that  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  of  christianizing  and  elevating 
the  colored  people,  the  key  to  the  situation 
was  the  proper  education  of  the  colored  girls, 
who  would  be  the  shapers  of  the  homes  and 
the  schools  and  the  churches.  Presbyterians, 
more  than  any  other  denomination,  have  ac¬ 
centuated  the  work  of  training  the  girls  and 
young  women  among  the  Freedmen.  Of  the 
schools  for  this  purpose  Scotia  easily  stands 
first.  During  my  trip  in  the  West  a  Meth¬ 
odist  bishop  told  me  that  there  was  no  sem¬ 
inary  or  college  for  colored  young  women  that 
would  compare  with  it  in  excellence.  A 
prominent  Baptist  educator  in  the  South  said 
to  me:  “For  solidity  and  Christian  refinement 
in  training,  and  for  high  scholarship,  Scotia, 
among  the  schools  for  Freedmen  girls,  far 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  South.  ”  This 
seems  to  be  a  general  sentiment  even  outside 
of  Presbyterians. 

What  I  have  seen  and  heard  while  attending 
the  examinations  and  public  exercises  of  two 
Commencements  of  Scotia  Seminary  leads  me 
to  say  to  all  who  are  contributing  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  girls  being  educated  there,  “Your 
investments  yield  large  dividends  for  good, 
and  could  you  know,  as  I  have  been  permitted 


to  know  from  personal  observation,  you  would 
greatly  add  to  your  gifts.”  Remember  that 
by  sending  §4.5  you  enable  a  colored  girl  to 
have  all  the  advantages  of  Scotia  Seminary 
training  for  an  entire  school  year,  for  that, 
with  the  hour  or  two  of  manual  work  that  she 
will  do  daily  in  the  kitchen,  or  dining-room, 
or  laundry,  or  halls,  or  sewing  department, 
will  pay  her  board  and  tuition. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  look  over  the  bills  of 
expenses  for  the  year  past.  Adding  up  all 
that  had  been  paid  for  food  supplies  and  for 
eating  and  lighting  the  buildings  and  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  for  the  salaries  of  the  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Faculty,  and  for  the  wages  of  two 
workmen,  and  dividing  the  sum  total  by  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance,  I  found  that 
the  average  cost  per  student  was  a  trifle  less 
than  §60  a  year!  Where  in  all  the  world  can 
one  put  that  amount  of  money  and  secure  so 
large  results? 

In  scholarship  the  Scotia  graduate  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  average  girl  graduate 
of  the  city  High  School  of  the.  North.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  studies  which  are  usual  in  schools 
of  a  high  grade,  her  main  text  book  all  along 
has  been  the  Bible,  and  she  has  been  well 
trained  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  daily 
she  has  been  carefully  taught  lessons  in  morals 
and  Christian  refinement.  She  is  prepared  to 
take  charge  of  a  home  and  to  teach  others  how 
to  be  home-makers;  for  she  has  had  practical 
instruction  in  all  culinary  matters,  and  in  the 
cutting  and  making  and  mending  of  garments, 
and  in  minding  the  sick  and  caring  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

Persons  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 
general  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  vice  and 
poverty,  and  the  almost  utter  absence  of  pure 
home  life  among  the  Freedmen  at  the  South, 
see  at  a  glance  that  Scotia,  in  sending  out 
these  young  women  who  are  thus  trained  to 
be  teachers  and  makers  of  pure  homes  and 
leaders  in  the  churches,  is  doing  a  work  of  in¬ 
calculable  value.  As  a  rule,  these  graduates 
go  out  with  a  moral  earnestness  and  desire  to 
do  good  that  is  truly  wonderful.  I  have  seen 
nothing  like  it  elsewhere.  The  spirit  of  Scotia 
is  missionary  to  a  degree.  The  watchword  in 
her  training  is  self-sacrificing  devotion  for  the 
good  of  others  and  the  glory  of  God. 

These  educated,  refined  Christian  young 
women  on  going  out  to  their  life-work  among 
their  people  in  all  parts  of  the  South,  become 
strong  centers  of  influence  for  moral  purity, 
for  domestic  industry,  and  for  intellectual  and 
religious  activity.  They  organize  and  become 
leaders  of  Sabbath-schools  and  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies,  and  in  many  cases  are  the 
salvation  of  struggling  churches.  Wherever 
they  go,  new  religious  life  is  imparted,  and  a 
purer  moral  atmosphere  is  developed.  Many 
of  them  become  wives  of  colored  ministers 
and  missionaries  who  have  received  an  educa¬ 
tion  at  such  institutions  as  Biddle,  Hampton, 
and  Tuskegee,  and  are  true  help-meets  in  all 
kinds  of  Christian  work.  Large  numbers  of 
these  Scotia  girls  become  teachers  in  schools 
of  various  kinds,  and  except  as  we  contribute 
money  at  the  North  and  train  up  such  teach¬ 
ers  in  seminaries  like  Scotia,  how  can  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  among  the  Freedmen  be  made  what 
they  should  be?  I  am  aware  that,  as  South¬ 
ern  newspapers  tell  us,  all  the  public  monies  for 
the  school  fund  in  the  South  are  divided  pro 
rata  between  white  and  black ;  but  bear  in 


How  can  such  persons  properly  teach  even  the 
rudimental  branches  of  study?  Clearly  the 
great  want  respecting  the  public  schools  for 
Freedmen  is  teachers  who  are  able  to  teach. 
Since  white  people  at  the  South  are  unwilling 
I  to  teach  in  these  schools,  for  fear  of  losing 
caste  socially,  evidently  we  must  train  up 
more  teachers  in  such  schools  as  Scotia,  to  do 
this.  To  do  this,  we  ought  to  have  greatly 
increased  gifts  from  churches.  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  private  individuals  at  the  North, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  if  the  situation  was 
half  understood  at  the  most,  particularly  if 
those  who  are  givers  ■  only  knew  the  vast 
amount  accomplished  by  their  gifts  to  this 
cause,  ten  times  as  much  would  be  cheerfully 
given. 

The  craving  for  knowledge  among  the  col¬ 
ored  girls,  and  their  willingness  to  work  hard 
and  make  self-sacrifices  to  gain  knowledge,  is 
wonderful.  Had  I  time,  and  were  space  in 
your  columns  less  valuable,  I  would  cite  in¬ 
stances  in  proof. 

Nearly  every  mail  brings  letters  to  Dr.  Sat¬ 
terfield  from  girls  all  over  the  .South  asking 
admission  to  Scotia,  and  telling  what  they  are 
willing  to  do  in  order  to  enjoy  its  advantages. 
For  example,  one  writes  that  by  hard  work 
and  economy  during  the  past  two  years  she 
has  saved  up  §15,  and  wants  to  know  if  she 
cannot  come  to  the  seminary  next  year,  add¬ 
ing  that  she  is  willing  to  do  any  kind  and  any 
amount  of  manual  work  there  to- help  pay  her 
way.  Another  writes,  after  speaking  of  the 
difficulties  she  is  struggling  to  overcome  and 
earn  at  least  a  part  of  the  needed  funds,  “  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  bound  to  have  an  edu¬ 
cation.  ”  Another,  “Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die, 
I  am  determined  to  have  a  Christian  educa¬ 
tion.  ” 

The  hundreds  of  colored  girls  all  through 
the  South  thus  eager  to  get  an  education, 
that  they  may  fit  themselves  to  go  out  and  be 
successful  workers  for  Christ,  certainly  deserve 
our  help.  Many  are  being  turned  away  from 
Scotia,  because  there  is  lack  of  funds.  What 
Sabbath  school,  what  church,  what  individual 
will  send  a  check  for  $45  to  Dr.  Satterfield, 
Concord,  N.  C. ,  or  to  the  Rev.  John  J.  Bea- 
com,  D. D. ,  the  Treasurer  of  our  Freedmen’s 
Board,  No  516  Market  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
that  one  more  girl  may  have  a  year  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  noble  seminary  ? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sad  prev¬ 
alence  of  poverty  and  ignorance  and  immor¬ 
ality  among  the  8,000,000  of  these  colored  peo¬ 
ple  ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  among  them 
there  is  a  vast  multitude  of  souls  perishing 
for  the  want  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  are  at 
our  very  doors ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
people  constitute  more  than  one-eighth  of  the 
population  of  this  nation  and  cast  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  ballots  which  control  our 
Government,  there  ought  to  be  twenty  Scotia 
Seminaries  scattered  through  the  South. 
Each  time  1  visit  the  South  to  study  the  work 
among  the  Freedmen,  and  each  time  I  think 
upon  the  great  problems  which  American  peo¬ 
ple  must  soon  face  and  solve,  or  terribly 
suffer  from,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  Christians 
at  the  North  are  not  doing  a  tithe  of  what 
they  ought,  to  give  the  blessings  of  a  higher 
Christian  education  to  the  colored  youth  of  the 
South. 


The  American  McAll  Association  is  making 
arrangements  to  bring  the  Sunday-school  chil¬ 
dren  of  America  into  touch  with  the  children 
of  France  who  need  religious  instruction,  by 
a  system  of  correspondence  between  the  Sun¬ 
day-schools  of  the  MoAll  Mission  and  such 
American  schools  as  shall  contribute  twenty- 
five  dollars  toward  the  support  of  one  of  the 
schools  of  the  Mission.  It  seems  to  be  a  good 
plan.  The  address  of  the  Association  is  1710 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
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SENSATION  AND  SENSATIONAUSM- AN 
INSIDE  TIEW. 

There  is  a  true  and  false  sensationalism. 
The  true  is  productive  of  large  increase,  and 
we  all,  as  ministers,  crave  it;  the  false  is  un¬ 
worthy,  and  we  seek  it  not.  But  the  “curx” 
comes  in  attempting  to  properly  differentiate 
between  the  two.  No  minister  worthy  his 
office  but  who  is  glad  to  be  making  a  stir  in 
the  ecclesiastical  world  and  see  throngs  of 
people  crowding  the  santuary  of  his  pastorate. 
There  is  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  profound 
piety  in  a  man’s  being  willing  to  spiritually 
fish  where  he  knows  that  but  few  will  rise  to 
his  bait ;  this  spiritual  heroism  is  even  inten¬ 
sified  when  the  fisherman  realizes  that  for 
him  there  can  be  no  gaudy  fiy,  but  only  the 
humble  worm,  and  yet  keeps  on  consecratedly 
fishing.  So  much  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  that  some  men  have  taken  the  notion 
that  in  some  way  it  may  be  a  mark  of  actual 
sinful  arrogance  for  them  to  crave  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience,  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  “drawing  man,”  or  to  be  throwing  the  well 
selected  bait  into  whole  masses  of  recipients, 
instead  of  a  few  gathered  together.  It  is  well 
known  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together,  and  in  the  right  way,  that  Christ  is 
there  in  the  midst  of  them.  This  is  a  com¬ 
fort  for  the  few,  but  no  assurance  that  the 
blessed  Presence  may  not  equally  be  among 
the  many. 

But  how  shall  we  get  “the  many”?  I  do 
not  know  of  any  better  way  than  by  con¬ 
stantly  presenting  the  Word  of  Ood  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  produce  some  kind  of  a 
sensation  upon  hearts  that  have  become 
callous  by  the  traditional  ways  of  sacred  pre- 
entation.  This  is  sensational  preaching.  I 
wish  we  all  had  the  faculty  of  preaching  that 
way.  To  enkindle  new  spiritual  emotions,  to 
incite  new  resolves,  to  make  hearts  ache  for 
something  better,  to  make  them  fear  sin,  to 
start  and  fan  big  blazes  of  enthusiasm,  surely 
if  the  right  kind  of  sensationalism  will  do 
this,  then  by  all  means  let  us  get  it  if  we  can. 

The  false  sensationalism  will  blow  a  trum¬ 
pet  before  it  as  the  heathen  do ;  the  true  will 
blow  like  Gabriel ;  the  false  attracts  to  the 
speaker ;  the  true,  to  the  message.  From  our 
earliest  days  we  have  been  brought  up  to  fear 
and  despise  the  sensationalist.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  restate  the  definition,  and  then  go 
in  for  all  that  is  worthy  in  the  line  of  waking 
people  up  and  keeping  them  going  when  they 
are  awake.  The  people  at  this  end  of  the 
century  like  to  be  interested.  This  may  be  a 
mark  of  degeneration,  but  it  is  a  fact.  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  ministers  must  take  people  just  as  we 
find  them,  and  if  they  crave  truth,  plus  inter¬ 
est,  we  might  as  well  try  and  find  out  how  to 
so  place  the  investment. 

Every  profession  has  its  Mte  noir:  in  physi¬ 
ology  it  used  to  be  the  appendix  vermiformis ; 
in  divinity  it’s  the  second  service.  Appen¬ 
dicitis  is  largely  under  complete  surgical  con¬ 
trol,  but  it  required  considerable  sensational¬ 
ism  to  get  it  there.  So  with  the  second  service 
or  any  other  service  at  which  you  want  to  do 
the  greatest  good.  There  must  be  some  prun¬ 
ing  and  some  grafting  and  some  resetting. 
And  the  point  of  it  all  is  that  it  must  be  done 
without  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  1  have  been 
in  some  divine  services  where  it  fairly  seemed 
as  though  a  barrel  of  ether  had  been  open 
underneath  the  main  register.  But  beyond  a 
peradventure  the  Word  of  God  was  being 
preached  all  the  time.  Then,  too,  I  have  been 
in  services  where  it  seemed  as  though  ozone 
were  filtering  its  way  from  pulpit  to  vestibule. 
Many  a  minister  will  himself  heartily  enjoy 
such  a  service,  and  yet  go  back  to  his  own 
people,  pull  a  long  face,  and  talk  about  the 
evils  of  sensationalism,  preach  a  sermon,  per¬ 


haps,  on  that  good  old  text  about  the  “old  j 
paths,  ”  and  then  gently  proceed  to  lull  them  ^ 
along  toward  paradise. 

The  Evangelist  of  June  28th  has  a  short 
article  entitled,  “The  Second  Seivice. ”  It 
assumes  certain  things  as  true,  to  wit,  that 
“sensational  sermons  are  never  preached  at 
the  hour  of  morning  service,”  that  “the  eve¬ 
ning  service  has  become  largely  a  secular  en¬ 
tertainment,  or  at  best,  a  social  study.  ”  It 
seems  to  assume  that  if  an  evening  service  is 
interesting,  that  forsooth  it  must  be  “fiip- 
pant.  ”  It  presupposes  that  the  popular  service 
necessarily  demands  a  “bringing  down  of  the 
sermon  to  the  level  of  the  world.  ” 

Now  we  have  heard  all  this  before ;  it  is  the 
cry  of  the  modern  Ezekiel  looking  out  in  fear ; 
it  is  a  wail  that  if  the  word  had  been  given, 
the  last  Assembly  would  have  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  'upon  it  by  a  four-fifth  majority,  and 
inscribed  it  on  the  Minutes.  But  is  it  true? 
Can  it  be  true  that  no  sensational  sermons  are 
preached  at  the  morning  service?  I  know  full 
well  that  most  of  the  morning  attendants  at 
church  are  professing  Christians,  but  is  that 
any  reason  why  they  should  be  handed  over 
to  spiritual  ansesthesis?  Surely  not;  if  sinners 
get  into  the  way  of  thinking  that  there  is  bait 
on  the  hook  only  to  catch  them,  and  no  ad¬ 
equate  sustenance  for  them  after  they  are 
caught,  who  would  blame  them  for  keeping 
away?  Some  of  the  strongest  sermons  Christ 
ever  preached  were  “entertainments.”  I  can 
conceive  those  ancient  mature  Palestinian 
children  sitting  spellbound  as  they  listened 
to  Christ’s  stories  concerning  that  bad  boy 
who  went  off  and  spent  his  substance  in  riot¬ 
ous  living,  or  that  tremendously  signific^t 
recital  about  the  foolish  women  who  came  too 
late  to  the  wedding  banquet.  In  all  rever¬ 
ence,  I  believe  that  if  there  had  been  a  stere- 
opticon  in  the  Holy  Land  and  at  that  time, 
Christ  would  have  used  it  to  illustrate  those 
two  mighty  parables,  yes,  and  certain  other 
also.  Weigh  our  Master’s  words  with  His 
times,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  in  the 
truest  sense  He  was  the  greatest  sensational¬ 
ist  that  ever  preached  in  connection  with 
Christian  truth. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  says  that  just 
now  everybody,  almost,  is  tinkering  with  the 
second  service.”  This  certainly  is  one  of  the 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  It  shows  that 
“everybody”  is  getting  discontented  with  ad¬ 
dressing  empty  pews  in  the  evening.  Why  not  ? 
“  Pews  were  made  to  sit  in,  not  to  preach  to.  ” 
Beyond  peradventure  there  are  unworthy  ways 
and  manners  of  attracting  a  crowd ;  but  the 
point  is,  are  there  not  worthy  and  legitimate 
ways  of  doing  the  same  thing?  Surely.  But 
when  the  crowd  is  there,  never  dare  preach  a 
sermon  without  the  message  of  Christ  in  it— 
the  eternal  and  precious  message  of  pardon  for 
sin,  righteousness  of  life,  certainty  of  heaven. 
I  will  do  anything  legitimate  if  1  can  get  mul¬ 
titudes  to  come  where  they  may  hear  about 
those  things.  But  I  would  do  anything  rather 
than  get  them  there  and  feed  them  on  ethical 
culture  or  political  eqpnomy,  or  mere  social 
science.  Other  times  will  do  for  that ;  but  the 
services  of  Sunday,  no  matter  how  announced 
or  how  conducted,  are  for  the  simple  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  angel’s  song.  We  must  beware 
how  we  sing  any  other. 

Charles  Townsend. 

P.  S.  —These  are  the  days  of  Woman’s 
Suffrage,  so  I  may  be  allowed  the  feminine 
right  of  a  good  long  postscript,  and  I  think  I 
will  entitle  this  postscript  “The  Confessions 
of  a  Second  Service  Tinker.  ” 

On  one  occasion  I  turned  the  second  meeting 
for  ten  weeks  into  a  working  people’s  service; 
printed  hundreds  of  invitations  and  had  them 
distributed  in  factories,  warehouses,  etc. 


There  was  net  a  “doctrinal”  sermon  in  the 
whole  list ;  it  was  Christianity  applied  to  daily 
life.  The  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  was 
in  them  all,  but  so  were  such  things  as  health 
and  homes  and  debts  and  economy  and  the 
like.  The  auditors  were  given  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  sending  me  any  questions  or  criticisms, 
or  any  propositions  which  they  might  think  I 
had  unduly  magnified  or  minimized.  These 
were  invariabljr  read  and  commented  on.  It 
was  a  privilege  they  enjoyed,  a  practical  con¬ 
nection  between  the  pulpit  and  pew.  During 
these  “tinkerings”  chairs  were  brought  in  and 
people  often  turned  away. 

No  more  sensational  way  of  fishing  is  there 
than  to  tell  the  story  of  the  hymns  and  have 
them  always  point  some  spiritual  truth.  How 
the  people  will  sing !  The  tap-root  of  nearly 
every  great  hymn  seems  to  be  a  great  heart¬ 
ache  or  trouble.  When  once  a  person  with  a 
heartache  knows  that  fact  in  connection  with 
a  hymn,  he  will  sing  it,  though  he  cannot 
sing  two  notes  straight.  I  once  had  stereop- 
ticon  slides  made  from  the  original  autographs 
of  a  half  dozen  of  such  hymns  which  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  possess,  threw  them  upon  the  screen, 
and  had  the  people  sing  them,  therefore, 
right  from  the  handwriting  of  the  composers. 

How  they  did  sing !  Every  pew  was  filled, 
every  available  space  was  occupied  by  a  chair; 
there  was  no  standing  room  left,  and  they 
sang  as  though  they  were  in  heaven.  I  was 
told  that  two  hundred  who  could  not  get  into 
the  church  tarried  outside  on  the  sidewalk 
just  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  two  thou¬ 
sand  within.  Get  them  t#  sing  “part  answer¬ 
ing  to  part,”  as  the  early  Christians  did  of 
whom  Pliny  told  in  his  rescript. 

Sometimes  people  get  tired  listening  to  us 
ministers.  They  think  we  are  students  of 
books  rather  than  men ;  it  isn’t  so,  but  some¬ 
times  they  get  that  impression  and  crave  the 
testimony  of  the  laity.  I  addressed  fifteen 
printed  questions  on  the  general  subject  of 
success  and  getting  on  in  life  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  community’s  most  successful  men 
in  all  walks  of  life.  Out  of  the  more  than 
abundant  supply  of  answers  I  wove  four  lec¬ 
tures  to  young  men  How  they  fiocked  to  the 
church.  Never  was  there  an  audience  of  less 
than  sixteen  hundred,  more  than  half  being 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
thirty. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  your  assistant  pastor ;  I 
mean  the  printer.  If  you  are  going  to  have 
anything  that  you  think  will  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  let  the  people  know  about  it.  Posters, 
dodgers,  handbills,  bulletins  on  the  outside  of 
your  church — these  all  have  their  part  to 
play  in  this  fin  de  siecle  period. 

If  you  have  a  good  choir,  thank  God  and 
take  courage ;  it  can  be  of  inestimable  help  to 
you  provided  you  have  a  deep  and  hearty  in¬ 
terest  in  the  personal  and  aggregate  welfare 
of  your  singers.  A  quartette  is  good ;  a  finely 
drilled  chorus  of  fifty  voices  is  better ;  the  two 
together  is  the  best,  but  few  can  aspire  to 
such  a  privilege.  Yet  if  you  can,  make  good 
use  of  your  musical  assistants.  Introduce  re¬ 
sponses  occasionally,  the  “Venite”  and  “Glo¬ 
ria”;  instead  of  the  “Amen”  at  the  end  of  the 
Long  ( !)  Prayer,  have  your  singers  come  in 
with  some  low  and  sweet,  chant  or  melody 
that  may,  by  its  very  nature,  be  the  last  wing- 
stroke  in  the  prayer  heavenward.  But  it 
must  come  in  at  once,  no  break  in  time,  and 
no  accompaniment. 

Now  this  is  all  sensational,  but  the  sensa¬ 
tions  produced  are  of  the  kind  that  thrill 
through  the  great  company  of  the  redeemed. 
There  is  no  theory  in  this  postscript.  I  have 
used  every  one  of  these  methods,  and  many 
more  besides.  They  have  received  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses.  But  it 
will  be  said  that  the  cloud  is  evanescent ;  not 
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YIEWS  FEOM  LAKE  MOHONK. 


worlds  in60t.  To  th6 
blows  toward  heaven, 
penetrate  and  pervade 
and  hours. 

This  is  “liberty  day” 
railway  “strike”  comee 
The  whole  shore  line  is  a 
bunting.  The  crimson  «  f 
the  struggle  through  ^ 

and  kept  is 
people.  W1 
for  order  ai 


BO-  of  course  the  sizes  of  congregations  vary 
from  time  to  time,  and  many  will  come  only 
when  they  know  of  some  ecclesiastical  spe 
cialty.  But  the  main  resultant  is  ever  in¬ 
creasing  and  permanent  growth.  Except  dur¬ 
ing  the  “heated  season”  a  maintained  average 
of  about  eight  hundred  in  the  morning  and 
fourteen  hundred  in  the  evening,  well  dis¬ 
prove  the  statement  that  “tinkering”  is  merely 
temporary.  The  discourses  to  working  people, 
the  discourses  to  young  men.  and  the  dis 
courses  about  hymns,  have  brought  people  be- 1 
fore  the  Session  whose  names  as  converts  are 
now  on  the  rolls  of  the  church.  This  is  a 
calm  statement  of  literal  truth.  Whether  or 
not  these  especial  ones  would  have  been  brought 
to  the  Saviour  without  “tinkering  with  the 
««nond  service,”  God  alone  knoweth.  C.  T. 


CHRI8TOPHEB  UtVEMKAT’  UPON  THE  FEES- 

byterian  crisis. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  Lake  Mohonk  t< 
me  this  summer  is  the  companionship  of  mj 
old  friend,  Christopher  Levelhead.  The  1m 
I  time  I  met  him  was  at  Saratoga,  where  h< 
was  watching  with  undivided  attention  th 
proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly.  H 
then  expected  to  spend  the  summer  i 
Europe,  but  his  plans  were  afterwards  chang 
ed,  and,  as  the  next  most  feasible  arrange 
ment,  he  is  recreating  for  a  few  ‘ 

as  the  Lake  Mohonk.  Walking  over  one  of  tl 
e  woods  smooth  roads  a  few  days  ago,  I  noticed  in  o 
id  is  our  of  the  numerous  chalets  which 
of  heav-  great  estate,  a  figure  which 
ish  spirits  Having  often  been  mistaken  in  the  ident  y 
ad.  The  friends  and  acquaintances,  I  approached  hi 
admitted,  cautiously,  and,  as  it  were,  “ 

or  abnor-  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  ®y®^'°J 

fury  and  his  blue-grey  eyes,  and  a  mouth  where  m 
B  on  the  seems  to  struggle  with  justice,  I  recogn 
a  bluff  or  my  old  friend  and  hastened  forward, 
lets.  You  claiming.  “Why.  Chiristopher.  what  are  y 
Band  and  doing  here?”  All  the  preliminaries  of  cc 
ivade  your  versation  in  regard  to  heal  P 


and  the  tumult  of  the 
1  into  all  celebrations, 
broad  ribband  of 
furthest  and  so  1 
gained 
whole 

ow  often  men  must  fight 
I  1  o  save  what  they  have 
Revolutions  are  not  always  inaugu- 


The  ocean  front  of  r«iew  jersey  j» 
of  myriads  for  refreshment  and  rest,  ^om  d 
Sandy  Hook  now  to  Atlantic  City  and  Cape  w 
May  there  is  a  chain  of  summer  towns  and  a  a 
living  tide  of  populations  more  or  less  perma-  c 
nent.  now  swelling  to  throngs  that  take  the  s 
sea  by  storm,  but  always  numerous  enough  to  f 
leave  no  waste  places  on  the  beach,  no  woody  r 
path  untrodden  by  the  holiday  crowds.  It  . 
seems  to  day  as  if  the  world  had  come  down  c 
to  this  sea  shore  to  breathe,  to  gaze  out  upon  1 

“this  great  and  wide  sea.”  and  grow  great  by  i 

its  vast  reach,  and  calm  by  the  measured  1 
monotone  of  its  thunder-voiced  surf.  Here  . 
the  soul  of  man  can  sit  poised  on  edge  of  , 
the  world,  like  an  eagle  for  his  flight.  No 
height  can  equal  this  vast  level  against  which 
the  white  lines  of  limitlessly  long  breakers 
unceasingly  fall  and  cry.  On  the  mountains 
you  are  apart,  alone,  afar.  By  «  forest  lake, 
with  its  one  eye  looking  up  to  the  blue  sky 
you  are  at  one  end  of  a  telesco^  of  far 
Ind  high  power,  yet  of  a  very  limited  field  of 
▼iew.  Your  thoughts  run  up  and  down  like 
the  elevators  of  lofty  town  buildings.  Only  a 
keen  sportsman  or  a  speculative  philosopher 
can  bear  the  lonely  lake  camp  for  any  lengthy 
No  man.  not  in  a  Rip  Van  tinkle  sleep,  would 
or  could  stay  even  on  the  Catskill  heights  be 
yond  a  short  period  of  seclusion  and  rarified 

sir 

But  to  the  sea.  you  come  and  come  again. 
All  heights,  all  depth  and  breadth,  are  by  its 
resounding  rim.  The  two  primal  elements 
land  and  water  meet  here  with  a 
sertion  of  rights  and  of  powers.  H^e 
arbitrate  for  bounds.  The  winds  and  waves 
are  speakers.  Now  the  land-wind  blows  and 
held  odors  come  down  to  mingle  with  the  salt 
Bea  breath.  It  is  like  a  day  of  creation  when 
life  sprang  out  of  the  union  of  body  and  spirit. 
The^the  sea-wind  blows,  and  the  other  ele- 
*oi  r^wer  asserts  itself.  Everything 


ver  on  the  bluff  and  the  beaul 
n  in  one  gale.  Most  of  the  etc. , 
band  like  Thurso  castle  on  we  ti 
which  the  sea  makes  per-  hour 
e  people  must  be  governed  the  c 
B  which  are  known  to  be  Chui 
Tch  itself  can  become  an  “I 
But  God’s  law  the  whole  look, 
anect  as  the  sea  bows  hum-  “T 


rel  with  the  hyper-Calvinistic  theory,  an 
ing  almost  to  bibliolatry.  And  yet  I  fi 
alarm  at  our  scholars  who  formulate  ai 
definition  of  inspiration,  who,  thus  far  ii 
studies,  think  they  perceive  a  com^siw 
position  in  certain  books  of  the  Old 
ment,  who  are  relieved  of  embarrassmei 
Btumbling-blocks  by  assigning  two  auth< 
two  strange  dates  to  the  Book  of  Isaia 
who  tentatively  reclassify  and  place  a 
i7fi1iiation  upon  books  in  regard  to 


n’t  you  think  it  dangerous  to  allow 
7  departures  in  interpretation  and 
in  the  schools  and  pulpits  of  our 

eplied  Christopher,  with  a  good  deal 
eness.  “Not  in  an  age  of  transition, 
,ren  who  have  retained  themselves 
efence  must  awake  to  the  fact  tha 
ow  living  in  a  period  of  transition. 
Mrtment  of  activity  and  thought  is 
le  infiuence.  Say  and  do  what  you 
Presbyterian  Church  cannot  escape 
God  forflid  that  it  should  escape  from 
I  the  divine  intention  is  to  place  it  m 
siastical  curiosity  shop  m  an  exainple 
action  or  mummyfication.  Certain 
in  theology  and  ecclesiology  have 
at  least,  they  are  held  with 
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those  who  are  of  an  evangelical  type.  If 
when  these  new  doctrines  are  weighed  in  the 
balance,  they  are  found  wanting  (and  you 
cannot  hasten  the  matter  any  more  than  you 
can  hasten  the  movement  of  the  sun),  they 
will  be  abandoned,  and  there  will  be  a  return 
to  the  old  conservative  positions  with  a  faith 
and  love  more  steadfast  than  ever  before.  ’’ 

“So  you  think  our  conservative  brethren 
should  cease  to  vex  their  righteous  souls  with 
the  wickedness  of  the  liberals,”  inquired  I 
during  a  pause,  in  order  to  draw  my  thought¬ 
ful  friend  further  on. 

“Yes,  indeed,  our  conservatives,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  are  sure  they  are  nearer 
God’s  truth,  can  afford  to  be  patient  and  tol¬ 
erant.  Is  it  a  part  of  their  creed  that  ‘truth 
is  mighty  and  shall  prevail?’  Then  they  can 
wait  quietly  and  not  pugnaciously.  Wait  till 
the  experimental  period  is  over,  resting  assured 
that  all  Christian  scholarship,  especially  that 
which  remains  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
will  settle  down  to  the  conclusion  most  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  Word  of  God.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  transition  period  does  not  mean 
desertion  of  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered 
unto  the  saints;  but  it  is  synonymous  with  a 
time  of  rebuilding.  If  there  is  any  tearing 
down  or  exposure  of  insecure  foundations,  it 
is  only  that  we  may  build  more  beautifully, 
more  enduringly,  more  in  accord  with  scien¬ 
tific  methods  and  spirit  more  to  the  glory  of 
God.  Being  persuaded  of  this,  I  am  able  to 
be  serene  and  tolerant.  Radicalism  and  heresy 
do  no  trouble  me  in  the  least.  I  know  the 
impregnable  rock  of  Holy  Scripture  will  be  no 
more  affected  by  the  surmises  and  theories  of 
some  of  our  teachers  and  preachers  than  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  by  the  poundings  of 
the  geologist’s  hammer.  This  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  declared  I  am  a  conservative,  with  a 
liberal  outlook.  My  confidence  in  the  Word 
of  God  is  so  strong  that  I  am  persuaded  it  can 
stand  any  test.  Smash  the  diamond  to  pieces, 
it  is  still  diamond  ;  to  dust,  it  is  diamond  dust, 
and  nothing  else.  In  fact,  even  though  it  be 
subjected  to  shame  and  ignominy,  though  it 
be  spit  upon  and  crowned  with  thorns  like 
our  divine  Master,  I  expect  no  other  final  re¬ 
sult  than  that  the  Bible  will  disclose  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  love  of  God  to  literate  and  illiterate 
more  and  more  convincingly  and  gloriously. 
Under  any  definition  of  inspiration  it  will 
shine  like  the  sun  in  its  strength.  It  will  be 
sought  as  the  chief  fountain  of  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  and  conduct.  Likewise,  in 
regard  to  our  system  of  theology,  that  is,  the 
system  agreed  upon  by  the  Reformed  churches, 
it  is  so  rational,  so  (Scriptural,  and  withal, 
dovetails  so  well  with  the  facts  of  science,  I 
am  not  disturbed  by  any  attacks  upon  it. 
Bombarded  it  may  be,  but  that  should  alarm 
us  no  more  than  the  bombardment  of  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar  alarms  the  inhabitants  of  that 
fortress.  It  cannot  do  more  than  stir  us  up 
or  cause  us  to  shift  our  position  slightly 
(s’orien(er),  and  that  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  Presbyterian  theologians.  For  I  believe 
what  Matthew  Arnold  says  of  ‘Butler’s  Anal¬ 
ogy’  is,  in  a  large  measure,  true  of  evangel¬ 
ical  theology. 

“What  does  Matthew  Arnold  say  about  But¬ 
ler’s  Analogy,”  I  interrupted,  with  quickened 
interest,  for  I  had  often  read  that  misunder¬ 
stood  author,  not  always  *with  agreement, 
but  with  profit. 

“In  his  ‘Essays  on  Church  and  Religion,’  " 
said  Christopher,  scratching  bis  bead  as  if  to 
stir  up  his  verbal  memory,  “Mr.  Arnold  says: 
‘Bishop  Butler  was,  on  the  whole,  the  man  of 
greatest  itatellectual  power  in  the  Church  of 
England  during  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
Analog^y  has  lost  popularity,  not  because  of 
any  discovered  weakness  in  its  contents,  but 
nmply  because  of  tlis  shifthvg  of  the  grounds  of 


unbelief.  ’  Likewise,  because  the  grounds  of 
attack  or  inquiry  are  now  shifted,  it  should 
be  with  the  defences  of  our  theology.  Re 
tain  the  system,  but  adapt  the  methods  of 
defence  to  the  changed  conditions.  Yes.  we 
ought  to  capture  the  enemy’s  guns  and  turn 
them  upon  him.  At  least  we  are  committing 
an  error  worse  than  heresy  when  we  turn  our 
guns  upon  cur  own  brethren  who  are  willing 
to  wield  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  Presby¬ 
terianism,  while  they  discriminatingly  appro¬ 
priate  any  of  the  trophies  of  the  new  theology 
or  the  Higher  Criticism.” 

At  this  point  the  dinner-bell  rang.  And  as 
Christopher  Levelbead  insists  upon  prompt¬ 
ness,  I  was  obliged  to  sing  to  his  retreating 
form  one  line  of  the  hymn,  “God  be  with  you. 
till  we  meet  again.  ”  N.  B.  R. 

ABOUT  COMMUNION  CUPS. 

By  Rev.  David  Mitchell. 

We  cannot  help  taking  some  interest  in  the 
recent  departure  from  church  custom  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  cup  for  every  communicant  in  place 
of  the  old-fashioned  method  of  passing  the 
wine  from  hand  to  hand.  It  is  not  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  say  a  word  against  the  idea  as  new 
fangled  or  absurd,  but  rather  patiently  to 
await  further  investigation  into  the  history  of 
the  communion.  There  is,  meanwhile,  the 
certain  fact  that  a  number  of  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  congregations  have  gone  into  the  thing. 
It  is  said  that  one  church,  with  not  fewer 
than  2.200  members  on  a  recent  communion 
occasion,  provided  as  many  cups,  and  actually 
commemorated  the  Saviour's  death  by  every 
one  drinking  his  own  specially  prepared  por¬ 
tion.  We  have  seen  it  asserted  that  the  no¬ 
tion  is  not  new,  that  a  famous  picture  repre¬ 
sents  every  communicant  as  having  his  or  her 
own  cup  to  drink  from,  and  that  there  are  not 
wanting  indications  of  this  notion  having  had 
some  foothold  in  earlier  times.  It  is  not  well 
to  assert  dogmatically  that  there  never  was 
such  a  thing  before.  To  the  great  mass  of 
us,  however,  it  is  altogether  new.  To  many 
it  will  appear  startling.  All  we  feel  like  say¬ 
ing  is,  that  the  plan  of  providing  a  cup  for 
every  individual  seems  to  strike  at  many  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  on  the  subject. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  reason  for  the 
sacrament  being  observed  in  one  kind,  or  in 
the  people  partaking  of  the  bread,  leaving  it  to 
the  priest  to  drink  the  wine.  We  never  could 
see  a  reason  for  giving  the  cleric  this  privi- 
lege,  unless  it  lay  in  the  tendency  of  turning 
a  solemn  service  into  an  occasion  of  rioting 
and  drunkenness.  But  if  there  be  a  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  communicant  being  poisoned  by 
a  cup  thus  used  in  common,  there  would  be 
some  ground  for  delegating  the  task  of  drink¬ 
ing  the  wine. 

But  it  is  certain  we  have  never  heard  of  a 
case  of  the  kind.  We  have  frequently  noticed 
the  dispenser  of  the  communion,  according  to 
Congregational  or  Presbyterian  fashion,  re¬ 
serve  to  himself  the  privilege  of  being  the  last 
to  drink.  Such  is  the  effect  of  usage,  that 
until  a  thought  other  than  this  is  put  into 
one’s  head,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  drinking 
from  a  vessel  that  has  been  employed  by  oth¬ 
ers.  Nay,  there  is  much  to  say  in  favor  of 
having  one  cup  for  the  communion.  The 
phraseology  of  Christ  goes  for  something  when 
He  says,  “This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in 
My  blood.”  One  conceives  that  the  same  cup 
passed  along  the  company  of  the  disciples. 
Then  hallowed  association  gathers  around  the 
vessel.  There  seems  reason  for  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  pride  in  the  church  dignitary  as  he 
points  to  the  ancient  date  on  the  vessels,  and 
remarks  on  their  use  by  many  generations  of 
believers.  Whether  this  has  to  do  with  kneel¬ 
ing  at  the  altar  in  the  Episcopal  or  Methodist 
service  we  cannot  say.  But  there  it  is.  The 


cup  has  been  handed  by  the  priestly  minister 
to  one  and  another  communicant  until  all  are 
served,  and  then  the  balance  of  the  wine  that 
may  be  left  is  drunk  by  himself  in  token  of 
its  dedication.  Of  course  there  is  nothing 
impossible,  and  it  is  conceivable  there  might 
come  a  time  when  the  priest  would  give  an 
individual  cup  into  each  communicant’s  hand. 
What  we  feel,  however,  is  that  the  new  form 
would  meet  with  serious  opposition  from  the 
large  conservative  class  who  are  governed  by 
“  sacred  usage.  ”  It  would  appear  to  go  against 
the  grain  with  all  such  who  believe  in  the 
hallowed  cup. 

But  we  are  forced  to  consider  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  poisoning  taking  place  from  such  a 
source.  We  have  certainly  never  heard  of  it 
before.  And  this  is  saying  much.  Not  only 
have  we  in  mind  the  practice  of  those  who  for 
generations  have  partaken  from  the  altar,  but 
as  we  write,  scenes  with  which  we  were 
familiar  rise  to  our  view.  We  are  thinking, 
dreamily,  of  the  old  lands — Scotland,  Ireland, 
Holland — where  for  centuries  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  pass  the  cup  or  cups  from  company 
to  company.  We  have  seen  the  same  vessels 
going  the  round  of  a  thousand  or  more  at  a 
time.  It  has  lent  interest  to  the  scene  to  think 
that  the  same  communion  service  has  been 
used  in  the  parish  church  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  vve  have  never  heard  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  case  of  poisoning  taking  place.  We  do  not 
say  this  is  impossible,  but  it  goes  for  much  to 
be  able  to  assert  that  the  thing  has  never  been 
known.  We  are  dealing  with  reasons  for  rev 
olutionizing  the  thought  and  practice  of  the 
Church,  and  so  far  we  see  little  need  for 
alarm  in  sticking  by  the  customs  of  our  fath¬ 
ers.  At  the  same  time  we  are  liberal  enough 
to  say  to  the  reformers,  “Goon  in  your  chosen 
path  so  long  as  you  are  governed  by  purity  of 
motiv^,  by  a  desire  to  accomplish  a  good  end.  ” 

This,  how'ever,  we  cannot  help  saying,  that 
if  there  be  reason  for  introducing  such  a  change 
on  the  ground  of  communicating  a  subtle  poi¬ 
son  to  one  ano*;her,  then  there  is  need,  first  of 
all,  for  reform  beginning  nearer  home.  Not 
to  speak  of  possible  danger  arising  from  enter¬ 
taining  the  stranger  unaw-ares,  of  bidding 
him  welcome  to  the  best  we  have,  both  as  to 
food  and  the  vessels  in  which  we  present  it, 
think  of  the  harm  which  may  be  done  in  the 
restaurant,  in  the  hotel,  in  the  public  assem¬ 
bly.  There  are  the  many  dishes  common 
to  all.  We  may  now  be  using  the  very  ones 
which  have  already  this  day  done  service  for 
others.  And  yet  wp  say  nothing  about  this. 
We  do  not  think  of  the  person  who  may  have 
been  before  us  in  drinking  from  this  cup,  or  in 
the  use  of  this  fork  and  spoon  now  in  our  hands. 

But  there  it  is.  If  there  be  a  shadow 
of  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  poisoning 
from  the  communion  cup,  we  are  forced 
earnestly  to  consider  the  real  danger  that  may 
arise  from  ordinary  usage.  And  if  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  reform  accomplish  nothing  more 
than  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  in  the 
kitchen,  to  the  thorough  washing  of  dishes  in 
every  day  use,  to  scrupulous  care  as  to  the 
manner,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  our  eating, 
there  w  ill  be  something  to  be  said  in  its  favor. 

SCOTCH  Chckch  Manse.  Jersey  City. 

UP  IN  THE  STEEPUE. 

'The  parish  priest 
Of  Austerity 

Cltmbed  up  a  biarh  church  steeple 
To  be  nearer  God, 

So  that  he  minht  band 
His  words  down  to  bis  people. 

And  in  sermon  script 
He  daily  wrote 

What  be  thought  was  sent  from  heaven. 

And  he  dropt  this  down 
On  his  people’s  head 
Two  times  one  day  in  seven. 

In  bis  aae  God  said 
••  Come  down  and  die,” 

And  he  cried  from  out  the  steeple 
“  Where  art  Thou,  Lord  f " 

And  the  Lord  replied 

*•  Down  here  amons  my  people.” 
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July  19,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


Ttie  Religious  Press, 

The  Independent  raises  the  query— “A  Strike 
or  a  Rebellion?”  and  thus  presents  the  passing 
situation ; 

We  have  seen,  during  the  past  week,  a  strike 
rise  to  the  proportions  of  rebellion  against 
society,  against  the  state,  and  against  the 
nation.  We  have  seen  the  most  serious  out¬ 
break  against  law  and  government  that  has 
occurred  since  the  great  rebellion.  We  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  treason  and  anarchy  which  are  about 
us,  and  we  have  beheld  pretty  nearly  the  ut 
most  which  can  be  accomplished  by  a  raid 
against  all  lawful  authority. 

The  most  serious  thing  about  this  strike  is 
the  attitude  of  those  who  take  part  in  it  tow¬ 
ard  violence.  We  make  no  objection  to  the 
peaceable  strike  of  the  Pullman  employees. 
They  had  a  right  to  leave  their  work  when 
they  pleased  and  to  persuade  every  one  else 
they  could  not  to  take  their  places ;  the  obe¬ 
dient  subjects  of  Mr.  Debs  had  a  right  to 
retire  from  their  places  and  leave  the  road 
unmanned,  altho  their  legal  right  ought  to 
have  been  limited  by  such  legislation  as  would 
make  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  railroad 
men  without  due  notice  a  conspiracy.  But  in 
the  absence  of  such  law  their  withdrawal  was 
legally  justifiable.  If  they  did  nothing  more 
they  would  have  made  trouble,  but  would  not 
have  been  criminals. 

But  it  is  the  terrible  feature  of  this  strike 
that  the  whole  body  of  men  engaged  in  it 
seem  to  have  been  determined  to  secure  the 
purpose  of  their  strike  not  by  peaceable  but 
by  violent  means.  They  have  declared  that 
their  places  shall  not  be  filled,  that  the  trains 
shall  not  be  run.  They  have  taken  possession 
of  the  roads  whose  service  they  have  quit; 
they  have  taken  possession  of  the  towns  where 
they  were  employed,  and  have  entered  upon  a 
war  against  the  very  organizations  in  whose 
service  they  were  engaged ;  and  they  have 
summoned  to  their  aid  the  worst  elenrents  of 
the  community.  They  cannot  escape  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  anjr  pretext  that  they  are 
peaceable  men.  It  is  enough  to  see  the  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  those  unions  which  have  de 
nounced  the  militia  and  Regular  Army  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  put  down,  not  a  strike,  but  pub¬ 
lic  violence.  We  would  be  astonished  to  see 
them  thus  arrayed  against  law  and  order  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  under  this  new  method 
of  combination  the  men  do  not  take  counsel 
of  those  who  are  wiser  and  who  have  large 
knowledge  of  public  interests,  but  gather  in 
their  little  unions  and  circles,  unrestrained  by 
any  voice  of  superior  intelligence,  and  inflame 
each  other  by  the  utterance  of  their  crude 
thoughts,  and  persuade  each  other  that  their 
combined  ignorance  is  wisdom. 

But  one  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  that  is  to 
suppress  the  riots.  A  mob  is  not  to  be  argued 
or  arbitrated  with ;  it  is  to  be  suppressed.  .  . 
All  the  mischief  done  by  irresponsible  capital¬ 
istic  trusts  in  twenty  years  does  not  amount  to 
the  wreck  and  waste  of  the  anarchy  of  this 
Pullman  strike.  There  is  no  good  in  single 
arrests  here  and  there.  The  great  crime 
against  society  is  not  done  by  individual  riot¬ 
ers,  but  by  organized  labor  wielded  by  Debs 
and  his  associates.  The  trouble  is  that  irre¬ 
sponsible  organization  has  been  allowed.  If 
labor  is  allowed  to  organize  for  such  powerful 
combination,  society  must  be  assured  against 
danger  to  life,  liberty  and  property  by  requir¬ 
ing  labor  to  organize  under  responsible  man¬ 
agers  and  strict  responsibility  to  the  law. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  “A  Hot  Weather 
Meditation  on  Sleeping  in  Church” — beyond 
question  a  very  timely  theme : 

We  subjoin  a  few  hints  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  sleep  in  the  sanctu¬ 
ary.  Take  breakfast  at  least  two  hours  before 
the  morning  service  Prepare  for  church  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  walk  slowly,  do  not  become 
overheated,  and  arrive  in  time.  Take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  service,  sing  every  line  of 
every  hymn,  rise  when  the  people  rise,  kneel 
when  they  kneel,  note  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  remember  the  chapter,  specially 
regard  the  hymns,  observing  their  meaning, 
and  mentally  deciding  whether  they  would 
be  suitable  to  commit  to  memory.  Quietly 
change  position  whenever  feeling  sleepy; 
merely  to  take  up  the  hymn-book  and  move  it 
from  one  place  to  another  is  often  sufficient  to 
drive  off  the  attack.  It  would  be  better  to 
refer  to  the  different  passages  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  quoted  by  the  preacher  than  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  far  less  disturbing  to  the  minister. 


It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  in  many 
instances  the  minister  is  to  blame.  If  he  sue 
cumbs  to  depressing  influences,  and  especially 
if  he  drones,  or  is  prolix,  or  preaches  only 
“  words,  words,  words,  ”  or  has  a  canting  tone, 
so  that  on  whatever  he  says  the  same  stress  is 
laid  at  regular  intervals ;  if  he  turns  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  does  not  look  at  the  audience, 
or  fixes  his  eye  upon  a  point  and  never  re¬ 
moves  it,  or  is  very  long,  and  makes  the  same 
jestures  frequently,  he  may  lull  the  people. 

We  once  attended  a  Presbyterian  church 
where  every  man  was  asleep,  and,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  every  woman  awake.  It  was  on 
a  Thursday  evening,  and  a  dry,  commentary¬ 
like  exposition  of  a  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Acts  took  the  entire  time.  Doubtless  we 
should  have  fallen  asleep  had  we  not  made  a 
statistical  enumeration  of  the  number  present, 
for  there  was  nothing  in  the  discourse  to  in¬ 
terest  anyone. 

The  late  Rev.  D.  W.  Bartine,  a  man  of  fine 
presence,  gifted  by  nature  with  a  musical 
voice,  and  having  a  highly  oratorical  tempera¬ 
ment,  so  that  it  was  a  delight  to  hear  him 
when  at  his  best,  and  none  willingly  slept  or 
wandered  in  thought,  was  preaching’in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  a  friend.  For  some  reason  he  did 
not  seem  quite  himself ;  perceiving  the  people 
sleeping  he  turned  to  the  pastor  and  said : 
“What  is  the  matter  with  this  congregation?” 
The  reply  was,  “Doctor,  they  are  waiting  for 
you  to  begin  io  preach.”  This  proved  a  needed 
stimulant ;  spurred  by  the  implied  reproof,  he 
delivered  himself  with  more  than  usual  fervor, 
and  the  stillness  of  attention  was  thereafter 
broken  only  by  the  shouts  of  joy. 

Some  ministers  have  to  preach  half  an  hour 
or  so  to  become  interesting.  It  was  well  said 
to  one  of  them  :  “If  you  had  delivered  the  first 
thirty  minutes  of  your  discourse  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  graveyard  before  entering  the  church, 
the  effect  upon  the  living  would  have  been 
greater.  ” 

Aq  unvarying  succession  of  long  sentences 
promote  sleep.  They  cannot  be  delivereil  with- 
,out  rhythm,  which  in  the  absence  of  pathos, 
is  hypnotic.  A  uniform  tone  has  the  same 
effect.  Regular  changes  of  position  contribute 
to  it.  Vociferation  is  no  cure.  The  falls  of 
Niagara  roar,  but  after  a  half  hour  in  one 
position  few  can  resist  their  influences  and 
keep  awake. 

An  earnest  man  talking  to  the  point  to  a 
people  who  love  him,  will  usually  have  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  awake.  Ministers 
who  seldom  employ  anecdotes  can  always  dis¬ 
sipate  incipient  drowsiness  by  introducing  and 
properly  delineating  a  striking  incident,  but 
those  who  use  many  are  generally  not  worth 
listening  to,  and  after  a  while  will  not  be 
heard. 


The  Examiner  awaits  the  investigation  by 
the  New  York  Police  Commissioners  with 
small  faith  in  their  sincerity,  yet  not  wholly 
without  curiosity  and  hope : 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Francis  8.  Wellman  to  prosecute  the 
cases,  and  orders  to  Superintendent  Byrnes  to 
make  the  charges  and  secure  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  look  like  business.  As  assistant- 
district-attorney  Mr.  Wellman  has  made  a 
high  reputation  for  ability  and  determination 
in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  a  reputation 
that  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  willing  to 
lose.  If  Mr.  Brynes  is  really  innocent  of  all 
complicity  with  corruption  and  anxious  to 
purify  the  force,  he  now  has  the  opportunity 
to  vindicate  himself  and  accomplish  his  ob¬ 
ject.  The  Commissioners  will  not  dare  to 
acquit  officers  or  men  against  whom  charges 
of  corruption  are  made  and  proved.  They 
have  been  placed  in  such  a  position  that  fail¬ 
ure  on  their  part  to  convict  will  be  taken  as 
complete  evidence  of  their  connection  with 
the  corruption.  Tlw  public  will  reason  that 
they  do  not  convict  because  they  do  not  dare 
to  provoke  the  enmity  of  men  who  could  tell 
the  whole  story  if  so  inclined.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  captains  are  convicted  of  bribe-taking 
and  dismissed  from  the  force,  may  we  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  will  be  ready  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  to  the  Lexow  Committee  when  it  reas 
sembles?  Sooner  or  later  the  whole  story  of 
police  corruption  will  surely  come  out,  and 
the  guilty  are  likely  to  be  punished  before  the 
matter  is  ended.  The  bribe  takers  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  panic,  and  they  only  refrain  from 
flight  because  that  would  be  in  itself  a  con¬ 
fession  of  guilt. 

Superintendent  Byrnes  contributes  to  the 
North  American  Review  an  article  “How  to 
Protect  a  City  from  Crime.  ”  Its  value  consists 
mainly  on  what  he  says  about  the  origin  of 


crime ;  Mr.  Byrnes  is  an  acute  observer  and  a 
man  of  long  experience,  and  he  could  hardly 
speak  on  such  a  subject  without  saying  some¬ 
thing  valuable.  “I  have  observed,”  he  says, 
“that  most  of  the  crime  committed  in  New 
York  city  is  due  chiefly  to  two  causes,  drink 
and  environment.  ”  The  latter  he  distinguishes 
sharply  from  heredity.  He  does  not  “put 
much  faith  in  the  theory  that  criminals  are 
born  with  an  irresistible  tendency  to  evil  do¬ 
ing.  ”  The  children  of  criminals  do  tend  to 
become  criminals,  but  it  is  because  of  their 
associations  rather  than  their  inherited  ten¬ 
dencies.  Mr.  Byrnes  oes  not  think  very 
highly  of  the  possibility  of  reforming  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  deprecates  their  treatment  from 
“the  sentimental  point  of  view. ”  What  he 
says  regarding  the  duties  of  the  police  in  re¬ 
pressing  crime  is  by  no  means  so  valuable. 
Mr.  Byrnes  ought  to  know  that  he,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  police  force,  is  much  dis¬ 
credited  by  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  crusade  and  the 
Lexow  investigation.  He  cannot  be  restored 
to  public  respect  except  by  establishing  his 
entire  innocence  of  complicity  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  police  blackmail.  What  the  public 
would  like  to  hear  just  now  from  Mr.  Byrnw 
is  how  this  blackmail  could  go  on  without  his 
knowledge,  and  why,  if  he  knew  of  it,  he  did 
nothing  to  stop  it.  It  is  true  that  no  testi¬ 
mony  yet  taken  establishes  his  direct  conne  - 
tion  with  corruption,  but  as  the  head  of  the 
police  force  he  is  justly  held  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  it,  and  for  the  conduct 
of  his  men. 

The  Outlook  takes  exception  to  the  much 
“inconsiderate  talk”  relative  to  the  neglect  or 
failure  of  the  Church  in  certain  directions, 
and  sets  forth  “that  almost  all  wise  move¬ 
ments  for  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  social 
order  are  being  directly  led  by  those  who  oc¬ 
cupy  responsible  positions  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  ”  It  specifies  : 

The  first  illustration  which  will  occur  to 
every  one  is  that  of  the  indefatigable  and 
dauntless  m:in  who  seems  like  one  of  the  old 
prophets  alive  again — Dr.  Parkhurst  of  New 
York.  If  New  York  city  is  redeemed  and  a 
better  political  order  inaugurated  it  will  be 
due  to  the  faith,  patience,  wisdom  and  brav¬ 
ery  of  that  one  pastor.  He  has  done  more  for 
New  York  than  all  the  professional  agitators 
of  the  last  ten  years  combined.  When  we 
cross  the  river  into  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
we  find  that  last  year  the  whole  state  was  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  most  vicious  and  brut^ 
political  rings  known  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  New  Jersey  was  owned  by  race-track 
gamblers  as  completely  as  ever  Louisiana  was 
owned  and  exploited  by  its  famous  lottery; 
but  within  two  years  all  has  been  changed, 
and  almost  altogether  by  the  tireless  fidelity 
of  three  ministers  of  the  Gospel — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Everard  Kempshall  of  Elizabeth,  the  Rev. 
John  L.  Scudder  of  Jersey  City,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  G.  Lawson  of  Camden.  The  work  in 
that  state  is  still  being  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Scudder,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  this  cauM 
quite  as  long  as  Dr.  Parkhurst.  and  who  is 
now  directing  his  attention  to  the  purifying 
of  municipal  affairs  in  Jersey  City.  When  we 
look  further  away  we  find  that  a  minister  is 
leading  in  the  same  movement  in  St.  Louis, 
another  in  Chicago,  and  another  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  If  we  ask  who  has  done  most  to  unveil 
the  horrible  slavery  in  which  great  numbers 
of  human  beings  were  held  under  the  name  of 
the  sweating  system,  we  shall  have  to  point  to 
Dr.  Banks  of  Boston.  These  are  only  sugges¬ 
tions,  but  they  show  that  the  ministers  of  the 
various  denominations,  instead  of  being  asleep, 
or  holding  theories  of  the  Church  which  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  attempting  the  solution  of  the 
hardest  problems  of  our  time,  are  actually  in 
the  very  forefront  of  the  forward  movement. 
These  facts  should  be  recognized  by  those  who 
are  so  willing  to  criticise  the  Church.  It  may 
not  be  doing  all  that  it  should,  but  it  is  doing 
by  far  the  most  that  is  being  done.  When  we 
think  of  such  men  as  Drs.  Beach  in  Cambridge, 
Ecob  in  Albany,  Mills  in  Cleveland,  Gifford  in 
Chicago,  Tyrel  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  long  line 
of  faithful  champions  of  political  and  social 
morality,  we  see  that  the  forward  movement 
is  more  than  a  name,  and  that  its  leaders  are 
found  just  where  they  ought  to  be  found — in 
the  pulpit  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  that 
which  gives  significance  to  this  movement. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  was  partially  right  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Union  Seminary  when  he  said 
that  the  work  which  had  been  accomplished 
under  bis  leadership  was  not  due  to  the  men 
whom  Providence  was  using,  but  to  the  pul¬ 
pit. 
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HABMONT  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 


SUNDAY.  JULY  «9.  1894. 

Biblb  Study  Union:  Jesus  Entering  on  His 
Ministry. 

Mmtthew  iii.  18-iv.  11;  Mark  i.  9-18;  Luke  iii. 

21,  22,  iv.  1-18. 

Golden  Text. — Thou  art  My  beloved  Son, 
in  Thee  I  am  well  pleased. — Mark  i.  11. 

As  John  moved  slowly  up  the  Jordan  valley 
baptizing  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  him 
from  Judea  and  Perea  (Matt.  iii.  5),  he  made 
one  of  bis  halts  at  a  place  called  Bethany 
(John  i.  28,  Revised  Version),  or  the  place  of 
Aipping,  that  is,  the  ferry-houee,  one  of  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  not  more  than  a  single 
day’s  journey  from  Nazareth.  (Not,  of  course, 
the  Bethany  of  John  xi.  18.)  People  from 
Galilee  began  now  to  present  themselves  for 
baptism  (Matt.  xi.  7-9),  and  among  them 
came  Jesus,  now  about  thirty  years  old  (Luke 
iii.  28  Revised  Version). 

Why  should  Jesus  be  baptized?  Not,  surely, 
for  the  remission  of  sins  (iii.  8).  Be  was  not 
only  conscious  of  no  sin  (John  viii.  46),  but 
all  through  the  eighteen  silent  years  since  He 
had  come  to  the  special  consciousness  of  His 
Bonship  to  the  Father  (Luke  ii.  49),  He  bad 
been  growing  in  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
(3od,  His  own  will  ever  coming  into  more 
conscious  harmony  with  the  divine  will.  This 
18  indeed  the  very  essence  of  sonship  (Psa.  xl. 
8).  But  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  that 
is,  obedience,  is  also  the  central  fact  of  re¬ 
pentance.  This  was  what  John  had  all  along 
been  preaching  as  the  essential  factor  of  his 
baptism  (Matt.  iii.  8;  Luke  iii.  11,  13,  14). 
The  consciousness  of  sin  is  indeed  a  part  of 
repentance,  but  in  a  manner  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  its  reverse  side,  or  as  an  element  of 
it  which,  though  necessary,  is  but  temporary. 
The  abiding  factor  in  every  repentant  soul  is,  “  I 
delight  to  do  Thy  will,  O  my  God.  ”  (comp. 
Ps.  xl.  8).  This  was  the  signiflcance  of  bap¬ 
tism  :  it  was  the  outward  expression  of  the  in¬ 
ward  “purpose  of  and  endeavor  after  new  obe¬ 
dience.”  Righteousness,  that  is,  obedience  to 
God,  was  the  very  foundation  on  which  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  must  be  laid ;  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparation  for  the  Messiah ;  this  was 
why  John  came  baptizing;  and  it  was  because 
Jesus  was  thoroughly  conscious  of  such  a 
righteousness  in  Himself  that  He  longed  to  be 
baptized.  He  truly  saw  that  it  became  Him 
(Matt.  iii.  15)  to  fulflll  all  righteousness  by 
making  the  open  vow  of  obedience.  This  was 
indeed  the  rule  of  Jesus’  whole  life,  and  the 
vow  was  more,  not  less,  signifleant  because  it 
expressed  an  obedience  more  perfect  than  that 
of  any  other  man  who  passed  under  the  bap¬ 
tismal  waters  (Phil.  ii.  8).  It  was  here  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan  that  He  first  took  up  the 
cross. 

John  afterwards  testified  (John  i.  38)  that 
be  did  not  know  Jesus  until  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  fulfilling  a  promised  sign;  but 
Matthew  (iii.  14)  seems  to  give  us  to  infer 
that  be  recognized  at  once  both  His  person 


and  His  character.  John  and  Jesus  were  in¬ 
deed  kinsmen  (Luke  i.  36),  and  though  they 
lived  far  apart  (89),  yet  from  the  pious  habit 
of  the  parents  of  Jesus,  (ii.  41)  they  might 
have  met  in  youth  at  a  Passover  festival. 
Even  if  this  were  the  case,  a  long  time  must 
have  elapsed  since  they  had  met  (i.  80),  and 
among  the  great  crowds  that  thronged  him, 
it  seems  most  likely  that  John  would  not  at 
first  recognize  Jesus.  Certainly  he  had  at 
first  no  prophetic  illumination  on  the  subject, 
or  the  sign  (John.  i.  83)  would  not  have  been 
given.  But  we  know  that  confession  of  sin 
always  preceded  John’s  baptism  (Matt.  iii.  6), 
and  when  Jesus  opened  His  mind  to  the 
Baptist,  not,  indeed,  with  confession  of  sin, 
but  with  avowal  of  His  oneness  of  will  with 
the  divine  will,  and  perhaps  already  with  the 
awful  consciousness  of  the  sin  of  the  world, 
we  can  easily  see  bow  John,  with  that  re- 
pellant  gesture  of  the  hand  which  the  Greek 
implies,  would  have  eameetly  prevented  Him 
(14),  exclaiming  that  it  was  be,  rather,  who 
should  receive  baptism  at  the  bands  of  Jesus. 
Doubtless  from  this  moment  be  expected  the 
promised  sign.  It  was  the  dusk  of  evening ; 
all  the  people  had  been  baptized  for  that  day 
(Luke  iii.  21),  and  they  were  alone.  And 
straightvxiy  as  they  came  up  out  of  the  water 
(Matt.  iii.  16)  the  heavens  were  rent  asunder 
(Mark  i.  10),  and  the  sign  was  given.  The 
spiritually  illumined  eye  of  each  saw  the  de- 
sent  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Matt.  iii.  16),  in 
bodily  form  as  a  dove  (Luke  iii.  22),  to  abide 
upon  Jesus  (Jno.  i.  32,  compare  Isa.  xi.  1,  2), 
and  each  heard  a  voice  speaking  direct  to  his 
own  heart;  to  John  it  attested  the  promised 
sign  (Matt.  iii.  17  compare  John  i.  33)  ;  to  Jesus 
it  spoke  the  word  which  answered  to  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  His  ow’n  heart  (Mark  i.  11;  Luke  iii. 
22) :  Thou  art  My  Son,  My  beloved  (compare 
Matt.  xii.  18) ;  and  conferred  upon  Him  all 
that  was  now  needed  for  His  ministry :  power 
to  do  that  divine  will  which  was  also  His 
human  will.  In  this  hour  He  came  to  the 
fullness  of  stature  of  perfect  manhood  (Epb. 
iv.  13)  to  the  quickening  power  of  1  Cor. 
XV.  45. 

How  could  Jesus,  the  Sinless,  the  perfectly 
Obedient,  be  tempted?  This  question  seems 
even  more  difficult  to  answer  than  the  other ; 
but  it  grows  clearer  when  we  remind  ourselves 
that  temptation  is  not  sin.  To  this  we  all  have 
the  witness  of  our  own  hearts ;  every  one  of 
us.  whose  desire  is  for  holiness,  has  known 
what  it  is  to  be  like  our  Lord,  tempted,  yet 
without  sin  (Heb.  iv.  15).  He  was  in  all 
points  like  us,  in  this  respect  as  in  others ;  the 
thing  in  which  He  differed  from  us  is  that  He 
was  always  victiorious;  that  there  was  no 
crisis  in  His  life  where  He  had  to  die  unto  sin 
and  be  born  again  unto  righteousness.  He,  no 
more  than  we,  could  help  being  confronted 
with  evil  in  the  guise  of  good,  and  we  are  so 
far  like  Him  that  we  are  not  tempted  by  sin  in 
the  guise  of  evil.  Only  devils  and  Satanic  na¬ 
tures  love  evil  for  its  own  sake ;  its  tempta¬ 
tion  to  us  is  that  it  seems  to  be  good,  and  that 
was  its  temptation  to  H^m.  But  Jesus  was 
quick  to  recognize  this  specious  deceit,  and 
when  He  recognized  it,  the  temptation  was 
vanquished.  Not  because  He  was  divine,  but 
because  as  man  it  was  His  meat  to  do 
the  will  of  God  (Jno.  iv.  84),  His  whole 
purpose  in  life  to  do  this  will  (Jno.  vi 
38),  therefore  He  was  able  to  judge  quickly 
and  correctly  between  right  and  wrong  (v.  30). 

But  why  should  He  be  called  to  undergo  this 
long  period  of  temptation  (Mark  i.  13)?  We 
know  one  reason :  the  blessed  source  of  much 
of  the  hope  with  which  we  struggle  against 
temptation  (Heb.  ii.  18).  But  this  is  the  re¬ 
sult,  not  the  cause,  of  His  being  subjected  to 
this  experience.  Why  did  the  Spirit  which 


He  received  in  baptism,  and  with  which  He 
was  now  filled  (Luke  iv.  1),  immediately 
drive  Him  into  the  wilderness  expressly  that 
He  might  be  tempted  (Matt.  iv.  1)  ?  (The  wild 
beasts  of  which  Mark  speaks  (i.  13)  formed  no 
part  of  His  trial ;  they  were  probably  not  fero¬ 
cious,  but  the  usual  denizens  of  solitary  places, 
and  only  mentioned  here  to  heighten  our  re¬ 
alization  of  the  utter  solitude  of  Jesus  during 
this  trial. )  Why  was  the  struggle  protracted 
during  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  a  struggle 
so  intense  that  He  was  all  the  time  utterly 
unconscious  of  bodily  wants  (Luke  iv.  2)? 
Why  should  He  be  subjected  to  so  fearful  an 
ordeal ? 

It  was  necessary  to  Him  as  man,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  all  men — for  testing.  The  results 
of  His  thirty  years  of  communion  with  God 
and  growth  in  knowledge,  not  only  of  God’s 
will,  but  of  Himself,  must  be  put  to  the 
proof.  He  was  about  to  enter  upon  His  public 
work ;  it  was  needful  that  He  should  be  fully 
aware  of  the  strength  of  that  power  with 
which  He  had  just  been  endued,  and  also  of 
the  sufficiency  of  those  principles  which  He 
had  been  maturing  during  His  long  “silent 
years.”  And  it  was  no  less  important  that 
He  should  know  the  strength  of  the  forces  of 
evil  with  which  He  would  have  to  deal. 

Thus  we  shall  see  that  the  three  tempta¬ 
tions  with  which  the  forty  days  of  testing 
closed  were  typical  of  the  struggle  which  he 
was  to  wage  during  the  remainder  of  His  life. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  He  here 
finally  conquered  Satan ;  His  whole  life  was  a 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  evil,  and  only  on 
the  cross  was  the  contest  finished.  But  the 
victory  which  He  here  won  was  an  earnest  of 
final  victory ;  the  weapons  of  His  warfare  were 
here  proven  and  were  found  to  be  entirely 
sufficient  (2  Cor.  x.  4). 

It  is  useless  to  ask  as  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  events  here  recorded,  or  even  whether 
they  were  external  or  internal.  The  natural 
reading  of  the  text  is  that  they  were  external, 
and  the  moral  nature  of  Christ  seems  to  make 
it  necessary  that  we  should  so  read  it ;  but 
the  important  questions  are  not  In  what  shape 
did  Satan  appear?  how  could  he  carry  Jesus  to 
a  pinnacle  (more  properly  gable)  of  the  tem¬ 
ple?  where  is  the  mountain  from  which  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  could  be  seen?  Nor 
even  How  could  Satan  expect  to  succeed  in 
temting  the  Son  of  God  to  sin?  Not  these,  but 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  three  temptations 
with  which  he  assailed  our  Lord  at  this  crisis 
of  His  life — the  hour  before  entering  on  His 
public  ministry?  is  the  question  that  concerns 
us. 

The  first  temptation  was  a  most  subtle  attack 
upon  His  faith  and  obedience  at  a  time  of  na¬ 
tural  reaction  from  a  state  of  high  tension. 
Jesus  had  lately  been  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner  declared  the  Son  of  God ;  now  comes 
the  suggestion  (Matt.  iv.  8) :  If  Ihou  art 
hideed  the  Son  of  God — perhaps  it  was  all  a 
mistake.  Test  it,  prove  it  by  a  miracle  which 
shall  supply  the  very  want  from  which  Thou 
art  now  suffering ;  Command  this  stone  that  it 
become  a  loaf  (Luke.  iv.  3). 

It  is  not  sinful,  it  is  only  human  to  want 
bread  when  we  are  hungry,  and  Jesus  wanted 
bread  now.  But  He  wanted  still  more  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  And  He  perceived  just 
where  the  temptation  lay.  Not  as  Son  of  God, 
but  as  man  must  He  conquer  if  He  was  to  re¬ 
deem  the  world  from  sin;  and  His  answer,  in 
which  He  declines  to  discuss  Satan’s  If,  makes 
this  plain.  As  man  His  meat  and  drink  shall 
be  to  do  God’s  will ;  a  word  from  the  mouth 
of  God  can  provide  for  His  wants,  but  He 
himself  will  not  speak  such  a  word,  though 
He  have  the  power;  a  miracle  with  no  moral 
purpose  is  mere  magic.  Did  He  think  of  this 
when  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray,  Ihy 
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wiU  he  done  (Matt.  vi.  10)  and  give  this 
day  our  daily  bread  (11)  ?  All  through  His 
life  he  will  have  to  meet  and  conquer  the 
same  temptation,  the  sneering  doubt  of  His 
divine  sonship  (John  vii.  3-5;  Matt,  xxvii.  43). 

The  order  in  Matthew  is  obviously  cor¬ 
rect  ;  Luke  probably  changed  it  with  the  idea 
that  another  sequence  would  appeal  more  to 
the  Gentiles,  for  whom  he  wrote.  The  second 
temptation  appeals  to  the  natural  desire  of 
Jesus  for  a  speedy  recognition  of  His  character 
and  mission.  There  was  a  widespared  expec¬ 
tation  that  Messiah  would  suddenly  appear  in 
the  temple  (Mai.  iii.  1)  to  lead  Israel  to  vic¬ 
tory.  If  Jesus  would  cast  Himself  from  that 
gable  of  Herod’s  porch  which  overhung  the 
deep  chasm  of  the  brook  Kedron,  trusting  in 
God  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  Psa.  xci.  11,  12, 
all  Israel  would  recognize  Him  at  once,  said 
the  tempter.  Jesus  saw  that  such  an  act 
would  be,  not  an  exhibition  of  sublime  faith, 
but  precisely  that  presumptous  tempting  of 
God  of  which  Israel  of  old  had  been  guilty 
(Deut.  vi.  16),  and  again  He  conquered  with 
that  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Word  of 
God  (Matt.  iv.  7,  compare  Eph.  vi.  17).  He 
would  no  more  make  parade  of  divine  power 
here  than  afterward,  when  He  stood  before 
those  who  came  to  arrest  him.  (Matt.  xxvi. 
53).  Lead  ua  not  into  temptation  may  well  have 
been  inspired  by  His  memory  of  this  conflict. 

In  the  third  temptation  (Luke  iv.  6)  Satan 
upholds  himself  by  an  appeal  to  the  existing 
condition  of  worldly  supremacy,  as  if  it  were 
the  divine  order,  and  therefore  should  com¬ 
mand  the  consent  of  Jesus.  But  He  saw 
through  the  wretched  sophistry,  as  too  many 
of  His  followers  have  not  done  (those  who 
say,  for  example,  that  aa  tliinga  are,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obey  Christ’s  commands  literally). 
He  knew  He  had  come  to  destroy,  not  consent 
to,  the  works  of  the  devil  (1  John  iii.  8)  ;  not 
for  an  instant  would  He  admit  Satan’s  right 
to  reign  in  God’s  world.  Thy  kingdom  come 
was  the  prayer  of  His  life ;  aa  man,  as  Re¬ 
deemer  of  men,  the  kingdom  was  not  His; 
His  work  could  not  be  furthered  by  an  earthly 
kingship.  This  temptation  often  occurred 
again  (John  vi.  15) ,  but  He  was  never  blinded 
by  it  for  a  moment  (xviii.  87).  In  one  sense,  the 
most  seductive  of  all  temptations,  because  the 
kingdom  was  the  object  of  all  His  desires  and 
pains,  in  another  it  can  hardly  be  held  as  a 
temptation,  for  Satan  having  now  revealed 
himself  (Luke  iv.  6),  his  suggestion  is  at  once 
repudiated,  and  himself  commanded  to  depart 
(Matt.  iv.  10). 

For  a  season  (Luke  iv.  13)  he  did  depart, 
and  then  the  angels  come  and  render  blessed 
ministry  to  Jesus,  now  fully  equipped  as  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation  (Matt.  iv.  11 ;  Mark 
i.  18,  compare  Heb.  ii.  10). 

The  International  Lesson:  Youth  op  Jesus. 

Luke  ii.  10-52. 

Golden  Text. — And  Jesus  increased  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man.— Luke  ii.  52. 

In  the  Bible  Study  Union  lesson  for  July 
15th’  the  conditions  under  which  the  Child 
Jesus  received  his  training  and  education,  and 
the  character  of  these  were  reviewed.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that  when  Jesus  was  about 
ten  years  old  the  conduct  of  Archelaus, 
Herod’s  son,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  eth- 
narch  (not  king)  of  Judea,  became  so  un¬ 
bearable  that  a  deputation  of  Jewish  nobles 
went  to  Rome  to  lay  a  complaint  before 
Augustus,  and  in  consequence  he  had  been 
deposed,  and  Judea  added  to  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria.  Thus  the  last  traces  of  the 
sceptre  (Gen.xlix.lO)  had  departed  from  Judah. 
In  consequence  of  the  geographical  position 
of  Judea,  and  the  turbulent  character  of  the 


people,  a  Roman  procurator  was  set  over  the 
country  under  the  control  of  the  proconsul  of 
Syria,  Roman  soldiers  manned  the  Judean 
fortresses,  all  matters  of  government  were  in 
Roman  bands,  and  Roman  law  in  the  last 
resort  dominated  the  law  of  the  Jews. 

Verse  42.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  some¬ 
times  at  twelve,  a  Jewish  boy  became  a  aon 
of  (aubjeet  to)  the  law,  and  thenceforth  atten¬ 
dance  upon  at  least  one  of  the  three  yearly  fes¬ 
tivals  (Deut.  xvi.  16)  was  considered  obligatory 
(although  such  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  as 
came  up  once  in  three  years,  were  considered 
especially  devout).  It  was  not  necessary  for 
women  to  attend  the  feasts,  but  devout  wom¬ 
en  did  so,  and  Mary  (verse  41)  went  up  to  the 
Passover  every  year.  The  seventy  miles 
journey  on  foot,  with  an  ever-increasing  cara¬ 
van  as  new  companies  joined  them  at  suc¬ 
cessive  stages,  the  great  multitude  chanting 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute  the  Songs 
of  Ascent  (Psa.  cxx. -cxxxiv. ) ,  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  spring  weather  (March  or  April),  the  rain¬ 
less  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the  meadows 
under  foot  enameled  with  flowers,  must  have 
been  a  most  exciting  experience  to  the  Boy 
JesuSf 

Verses  43,  44.  The  dayawere  eight  (a  week 
of  two  Sabbaths),  but  people  from  a  distance, 
especially  the  poor,  seldom  remained  more 
than  two,  or  at  most,  three.  There  would  be 
a  large  party  returning,  and  so  trustworthy  a 
child  as  Jesus  would  not  be  the  object  of  any 
special  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Hia  parenta 
(Revised  Version)  on  setting  out.  It  would  be 
natural  that  He  should  be  with  kinafolk  aud 
acquaintancea  of  His  own  age. 

Verses  45,  46.  Three  days,  according  to  Jew¬ 
ish  computation  (Matt,  xxvii.  63  )  include  the 
afternoon  of  the  homeward  journey,  (they 
would  not  start  out  till  late  in  the  day),  the 
day  of  return,  and  the  (probably)  brief  portion 
of  the  next  day  before  they  found  Him.  It 
seems  strange  that  they  had  not  observed  that 
He  had  been  strongly  attracted  to  the  temple 
terrace  where,  during  feast  days,  the  rabbis  of 
the  Sanhedrin  sat,  permitting  any  one  to  come 
and  both  hear  them  and  aak  them  queationa.  At 
feast  times  was  suspended  the  regular  Court 
of  Appeal,  held  by  the  Sanhedrin  from  the 
close  of  the  morning  till  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice  (nine  to  three). 

Verse  47.  We  may  observe  that  the  young 
were  always  encouraged  to  aak  queationa,  and 
when  we  consider  how  difficult  it  is  to  ask 
intelligent  questions,  we  can  well  understand 
how  the  questions  put  by  the  Boy  Jesus  would 
so  arrest  their  attention  that  they  would  ask 
Him  questions  in  their  turn,  and  would  be, 
indeed  amazed  at  Hia  underatanding  and  Hia 
anawera. 

Verse  48.  Doubtless  Mary’s  anxiety  had 
been  very  intense.  In  a  city  so  crowded  with 
strangers  (Josephus  says  that  there  were  often 
2,500,000  strangers  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Pass- 
over)  some  dreadful  accident  might  well  have 
happened  to  the  inexperienced  country  boy; 
His  mother’s  question  was  the  perfectly 
natural,  hasty,  unconsidered  utterance  of  a 
mother  under  such  circumstances. 

VERfiES  49,  50.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that 
Mary  had  taken  advantage  of  thefquiet  evenings 
of  the  passov^r  journey  to  withdraw  with  her 
Son  from  the  reposing  company,  and  under 
the  solemn  light  of  the  Passover  full  moon, 
tell  Him  the  wondrous  story  of  His  birth.  He 
was  now  sufficiently  mature  to  understand 
something  at  least  of  its  significance — all, 
surely,  that  His  mother  understood,  and  if 
this  conjecture  be  correct,  we  can  understand 
His  eagerness  to  ask  questions  of  the  doctors 
on  points  of  Scripture  prophecy  in  which,  first 
at  His  mother’s  knee,  and  afterward  in  the 
synagogue  school,  he  had  been  thoroughly  in¬ 
structed.  The  whole  being  of  the  wondrous 


Child  must  have  thrilled  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  His  peculiar  relationship  to  God.  No 
wonder  He  was  surprised  that  His  mother  was 
not  prepared  to  understand  that  the  thinga  of 
Hia  Father  must  be  His  chief  and  all-absorb¬ 
ing  interest.  It  seems  strange  that  they  un¬ 
derstood  not  the  full  meaning  of  His  saying ; 
but  they  were  in  this  much  like  other  parents. 
Their  children’s  souls  are  a  mystery  they  do 
not  take  pains  enough  to  fathom. 

Verses  51,  52.  It  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
His  new  apprehension  of  His  relation  to  God 
that  the  Child  Jesus  continued  to  be  aubjeet  to 
Hia  parenta.  This  was  evidently  the  will  of 
God.  But  the  influences  of  that  Passover  ex¬ 
perience  never  left  Him  ;  the  consciousness  of 
His  divine  Sonship  received  new  strength  and 
meaning  with  every  added  year. 

THE  SECOND  SERVICE  NEEDS  TINKERING. 

Your  note  of  last  week  implies  that  it  does 
not.  Perhaps  the  second  service  you  attend  is 
sound,  with  no  leakage  and  does  not  need  it. 
If  such  is  the  case  tinkering  would  spoil  it. 
But  how  about  the  evening  service  in  nine- 
tenths  of  our  churches?  The  average  atten¬ 
dance  is  very  much  less  than  one- half  of  what 
it  is  in  the  morning.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
leakage  and  it  needs  tinkering.  It  is  evident 
that  the  average  church  goer  has  very  little 
use  for  the  second  service  if  he  has  been  at 
one  in  the  morning.  Hundreds  say :  If  I  get 
one  good  sermon  in  the  morning  that  is  all  I 
need,  all  I  can  stand.  Then  there  are  others 
that  are  satisfied  with  the  morning  service  but 
have  no  hunger  for  a  duplication  of  it  in  an 
abbreviated  form.  They  feel  that  if  the 
character  of  the  service  was  materially  changed 
so  as  to  make  it  more  popular  and  less  formal 
they  would  have  more  interest  in  it.  There  is 
a  great  non  church-going  army  that  cannot  be 
drawn  to  the  ordinary  church  service  and  if 
the  habit  of  church  going  is  ever  to  be  in¬ 
duced  in  them  it  will  most  likely  be  begun 
by  coming  occasionally  to  an  evening  service 
that  has  been  announced  in  an  attractive  way. 

The  evening  service  is  the  great  question  in 
many  churches  and  the  conclusion  that  many 
discouraged  pastors  and  congregations  have 
come  to  is  that  it  is  better  to  abandon  it  rather 
than  hold  a  service  that  has  so  little  life  and 
seems  to  appeal  to  so  few.  If  the  people  do- 
not  go  to  the  evening  service  it  must  be  large¬ 
ly  because  the  evening  service,  as  ordinarily 
conducted,  does  not  make  a  bid  for  them. 

Dead  evening  services  have  been  tinkered 
into  great  usefulness.  Some  pastors  make  it 
a  Christian  Endeavor  meeting,  others  turn  it 
into  a  church  normal  class  for  systematic 
study  of  the  Bible  on  other  lines  than  those  of 
the  Sunday  school.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
used  in  giving  a  series  of  historical  or  bio¬ 
graphical  lectures.  Again  it  has  utilized  the 
attractions  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
In  some  churches  men’s  clubs  or  leagues  have 
been  organized  and  have  been  most  successful 
in  gathering  evening  congregations,  by  special 
attractions.  We  hear  now  and  again  of  some 
pastors  giving  up  the  evening  to  the  reading 
of  some  story  like  Mrs.  Slosson’s,  “Fishin’ 
Jimmy,”  or  Pentecost’s,  “I  dreds  de  process.’' 
The  trouble  with  those  who  find  fault  with 
those  who  are  trying  to  tinker  the  evening 
service  is  that  they  imagine  the  only  way  to- 
preach  the  Gospel  is  in  sermons  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  “introduction,  three  heads  and  an 
application,”  and  the  unvarying  two  prayers 
and  three  hymns.  Variety  in  the  evening 
service  does  not  imply,  as  some  think  it  does, 
a  sacrifice  of  any  gospel  principle.  It  is  rather 
a  practical  application  of  Paul’s:  I  am  become 
all  things  to  all  men  that  I  may  by  all  means 
save  some,  and  I  do  all  things  for  the  Gospel’s 
sake.  J.  C.  H. 
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Tlte  Children  at  Home, 


THE  CHILDREN. 

Oalv  to  keep  them  so! 

Soft,  warm  and  yoong ; 

Toe  wee,  feeble  fingers. 

The  bshhlioK  tongue ; 

Tears  t>>at  we  kiss  away, 

Smiles  that  we  win ; 

Careless  of  knowledge. 

As  guiltless  of  sin. 

Only  to  keep  them  so ! 

Frank,  true  and  pure 

Of  our  full  wisdom. 

So  lovingly  sure ; 

OurirowD  all  they  shrink  from. 

Our  fiat  their  law : 

Our  store,  whence  all  gladness 
They  fearlessly  draw. 

Only  to  keep  them  so  I 
Sweet  hands  that  cling. 

Sweet  lips  that  laugh  for  us. 

Sweet  tones  that  ring: 

Cutis  that  we  train  to  wave. 

Feet  that  we  guide. 

Each  fresh  step  a  wonder. 

Each  new  word  a  pride. 

Only  to  keep  them  so ! 

Women  and  men 

Are  the  times  that  clrclrd  us 
Lovingly  then. 

Genii'-  and  good  to  os. 

Patient  and  strong, 

Guarditgour  weaknesses. 

Bearing  us  long. 

Tenderly  mocking  us. 

Old  thoughts  and  wars 

That  scarcely  keep  measure 
With  life’s  rapid  days. 

Good  to  ns  -  waiting. 

Our  sunset  shows  fair ! 

But,  only  to  have  them  so. 

Just  ns  they  were ! 

—All  The  Year  Round. 

GINGER. 

By  L.  A.  D. 

“Ginger  is  acuri’s  cat.”  If  Zebedee  has  said 
that  once,  he  has  said  it  one  hundred  times. 
Zebedee  is  my  husband.  Ginger  came  to  us 
one  dark  night  in  a  basket,  a  well  grown  cat 
of  the  tortoise  shell  breed.  She  spurned  her 
new  home  at  first,  and  went  back  to  her  old 
-quarters  over  a  road  she  had  never  seen. 
After  being  returned  to  us  three  times,  she 
consented  to  stay,  and  soon  her  devotion  was 
complete. 

Look  at  her  now !  Asleep  in  my  own  rock¬ 
ing  chair!  “Ginger,  I  want  that  chair  my¬ 
self.  ”  She  does  not  raise  her  head  from  be¬ 
tween  her  paws;  her  eyes  slowly  open,*  and  her 
small  black  ears  begin  to  move ;  she  begins  to 
coax ;  she  stretches  out  her  pretty  paws, 
throws  back  her  head  and  yawns,  and  exposes 
her  radiant  throat  and  breast,  black  and 
salmon  and  white  and  yellow,  mingled  as 
richly  as  any  of  her  relatives  in  the  jungle. 
“Ginger,  you  are  a  beautiful  cat!”  Then 
snuggling  and  hugging  follow.  I  feel  of  her 
shap>ely  paws,  press  my  fingers  on  the  inside 
and  squeeze  out  the  white,  sickle  -  shaped 
claws.  She  is  soothed,  and  purrs  herself  off  to 
sleep  again.  Yes,  she  rules  the  house,  that 
is,  Zebedee  and  me.  Some  cats  have  a  superb 
air,  and  she  is  one  of  that  kind,  and  will  have 
all  the  consideration  due  to  the  Queen  of  { 
Sheba.  ^ 

She  knows  nothing  of  scolding.  Cats  of 
high  degree  never  need  any  scolding.  Let 
them  do  just  as  they  like,  and  if  they  are  well 
fed,  they  are  always  well  behaved.  Now  a 
notion  of  Zebedee ’s  is  to  read  the  morning 
paper  before  breakfast,  and  a  notion  of  Gin¬ 
ger’s  is  to  sit  in  his  lap  while  he  reads.  Some¬ 
times  he  begins  to  read  standing ;  then  she 
comes  up  and  pulls  softly  at  the  leg  of  his 
trousers,  with  her  little  black  paw,  and  asks 
him  to  sit  down. 


For  years  she  has  travelled  with  us  every 
summer  to  our  country  home.  Once  I  made 
ready  to  start  a  few  days  ahead,  leaving  her 
for  Zebedee  to  bring.  She  knew  I  was  going 
away,  and  followed  me  up-stairs  and  down 
stairs,  inspiecting  every  bag  and  box  and  act 
ing  worried.  At  last  I  tried  to  slip  away,  but 
could  not  elude  her.  She  followed  me  into 
the  busy  street,  crying  so  that  I  had  to  take 
her  up  and  return  to  my  home.  She  knew  I 
was  going  on  a  journey,  for  she  never  fol¬ 
lowed  me  outside  the  gate  on  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions. 

A  more  faithful  mother  than  Ginger  cannot 
be  found,  and  her  ways  with  her  kittens  are 
a  lesson  to  all  mothers.  It  is  possible  to  have 
too  many  cats,  and  if  all  her  progeny  had 
lived,  we  should  have  a  “bunch  on  ’em.” 
Would  you  like  one,  little  blue-eyed  lassie 
who  loves  kittens  so?  Mice?  Ah,  yes!  Mice! 
It  is  with  sorrow  I  acknowledge  she  will  catch 
mice,  and  worse  yet,  play  with  them,  and 
still  worse,  let  them  get  lost  under  the  rugs, 
and  if  it  is  night  time,  come  to  Zebedee’s  bed¬ 
side  and  awake  him  to  show  him  her  mouse. 
“Ginger  is  a  curi’s  cat.” 

Fond  as  she  is  of  her  babies,  she  is  so  fond 
of  being  with  Zebedee  that  as  soon  as  the 
kitties  get  their  eyes  open,  she  will  lug  them 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck  from  the  nursery  to 
the  sitting-room,  and  lie  down  with  them  in  a 
corner,  so  as  to  be  with  the  family. 

Her  love  for  music  is  extreme.  She  will 
coax  Robin,  a  young  man  in  tbe  family,  to 
play  the  piano.  If  he  begins  when  she  is 
asleep,  she  will  open  her  eyes,  listen,  get 
down  from  her  chair,  crawl  near  him,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  roll  over. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  possible  to  have  too 
many  cats.  Ginger  learned  that  some  of  her 
kittens  disappeared  mysteriously  shortly  after 
they  were  born,  and  at  last  she  would  not  let 
me  touch  them  until  they  were  larger,  proud 
as  she  had  once  been  to  have  me  take  up  the 
little  things  and  hug  them  before  her  eyes. 

One  Thanksgiving  Day  my  sister  came  to 
visit  us,  and  brought  with  her  “Kitty,”  her 
magnificent  Maltese  cat.  Before  the  day  was 
over.  Ginger  had  caught  a  mouse  and  given  it 
to  “Kitty.”  Who  says  cats  are  selfish?  They 
will  give  their  daintiest  morsel  to  their  kittens, 
and,  as  you  see,  sometimes  to  a  friend.  Gin¬ 
ger  is  a  curi’s  cat!  Her  soft  fur  is  sweeter  to 
put  your  face  down  to  than  ten  roses. 


LITTLE  VISITORS. 

I  presume  some  of  our  little  folks  will  go 
and  pay  visits  this  summer  to  grandpapa  and 
grandmamma,  or  uncle  and  auntie,  or  other 
friends.  Fathers  and  mothers  cannot  always 
leave  home  in  vacation  time,  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  wish  to  go  out  in  the  country  and  have 
a  good  time.  The  little  folks  are  put  in  the 
cars  under  the  care  of  some  good  friend  who 
is  going  to  the  station  that  they  are  bound 
for,  and  the  relatives  who  are  to  receive  the 
little  guests  are  waiting  on  the  platform  until 
the  train  comes  to  meet  them,  and  take  them 
home  with  them. 

Now  there  is  a  great  difference  in  little  vis¬ 
itors  ;  sometimes  their  friends  enjoy  having 
I  them  come,  and  sometimes  they  do  not,  and 
all  because  some  little  folks  know  bow  to 
make  themselves  agreeable,  and  others  do  not. 
It  does  not  seem  as  if  grown-up  folks  ought  to 
have  articles  printed  in  the  papers  to  tell  them 
how  to  behave  when  they  go  to  visit  their 
friends,  but  it  seems  they  do  have  to  have 
hints  and  suggestions  given  them,  for  I  read 
three  such  articles  in  as  many  papers  only  last 
week.  Sometimes  little  folks  are  so  full  of 
play  and  sightseeing  that  they  forget  where 
they  put  their  things,  or  do  not  get  back 
from  their  walks  when  meals  are  ready,  but  it 


seems  strange  that  grown-up  visitors  don’t 
remember  such  important  things,  doesn’t  it? 

Now,  my  dear  little  boy  and  girl  friends 
who  are  going  away  from  home,  or  who  have 
already  gone,  let  me  tell  you  some  things  that 
make  an  agreeable  visitor,  and  some  that  do 
not. 

Little  girls  or  boys  who  have  to  have  some 
older  person  following  after  them  when  the  dew 
is  on  the  grass,  or  when  it  has  been  raining,  to 
see  if  they  have  rubbers  on,  are  quite  a  care 
and  tax  to  the  person  in  charge  of  them. 
Then,  too,  some  children  go  off  to  the  river, 
or  some  other  dangerous  place  when  they  get 
out ;  they  cannot  be  trusted,  and  so  somebody 
must  be  hunting  about  and  running  through 
the  streets  or  roads  to  see  where  they  have 
gone. 

This  tires  those  who  have  charge  of  such 
young  guests  and  keeps  them  so  anxious  that 
they  are  greatly  relieved  when  their  charges 
are  back  again  in  the  hands  of  their  parents. 
The  kind  friends  who  have  children  in  their 
care  do  not  wish  to  have  them  hurt  in  any 
way,  or  get  ill,  or  perhaps,  worse  still,  drowned 
or  killed.  Think  what  a  dreadful  thing  for 
the  dear  father  and  mother  to  have  their 
absent  children  meet  with  disasters  while  they 
are  away  to  spend  their  vacation  in  the 
country. 

To  be  a  little  visitor  whom  your  friends  will 
be  glad  to  ask  to  come  again,  you  must  try  to 
make  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  Don’t  be 
always  enquiring  if  anybody  knows  where 
your  hat  is,  or  your  rubbers  are,  or  your 
wraps  have  gone  when  you  want  them.  Put 
your  things  where  you  can  reach  them  your¬ 
selves,  and  try  to  remember  where  you  put 
them.  Be  always  pleasant  with  every  one, 
and  if  you  cannot  do  just  what  you  wish  to 
do,  don’t  pout  about  it.  If  you  are  disap¬ 
pointed  about  some  pleasure  by  the  weather 
not  being  favorable,  or  some  other  unforseen 
cause,  don’t  make  yourselves  disagreeable, 
creating  discomfort  for  every  one  of  the 
household.  Everybody  loves  a  pleasant,  smil¬ 
ing  little  visitor ;  such  ones  bring  sunshine 
wherever  they  go,  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  home  going,  there  will  be  tears  in  the 
loving  friends’  eyes  when  the  goodbye  is  said. 

Always  come  to  meals  in  time,  and  with 
clean  faces  and  hands.  Do  not  ask  for  things 
that  are  not  on  the  table,  and  remember  to 
say  “please”  and  “thank  you.”  Remember  to 
thank  anyone  who  does  a  kind  act  for  you  by 
helping  you  in  any  way.  Don’t  be  noisy 
about  the  house,  or  put  the  rooms  in  disorder, 
and  be  careful  to  clean  your  feet  before  you 
go  into  the  house,  lest  you  track  mud  over 
the  freshly  scrubbed  or  swept  floors.  Young 
little  feet  are  quick  and  nimble,  but  older, 
larger  ones  are  slow  paced,  so  take  tbe  steps 
for  the  grandpapa  and  grandmamma  or  any  of 
the  other  dear  ones  who  are  entertaining  you. 

I  am  sure  many  a  household  this  vacation 
is  made  brighter  and  happier  by  some  of  these 
little  folks  who  know  how  to  be  model  visitors. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


LOOK  ON  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

A  man  met  a  little  fellow  on  the  road  carry¬ 
ing  a  basket  of  blackberries,  and  said  to  him  : 
“Sammy,  where  did  you  get  such  nice  ber¬ 
ries?” 

“Over  there,  sir,  in  the  briars.” 

“Won’t  your  mother  be  glad  to  see  you 
come  home  with  a  basket  of  such  nice  ripe 
fruit?” 

“Yes,  sir,"  said  Sammy,  “she  always  seems 
glad  when  I  hold  up  the  berries,  and  I  don’t 
tell  her  anything  about  the  briars  in  my  feet.  ” 

The  man  rode  on,  Sammy’s  remark  had 
given  him  a  lesson,  and  he  resolved  henceforth 
he  would  try  to  hold  up  the  berries  and  say 
nothing  about  tbe  briars. 
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PAINTING  STREET  GAMINS. 

J.  G.  Brown,  the  distinguished  artist,  who 
has  painted  so  many  wonderful  pictures  of 
street  gamins,  has  given  “The  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean”  some  incidents  relating  to  his  models. 
I  am  sure  our  young  people  will  be  glad  to 
know  how  and  where  he  gets  his  models. 

Mr.  Brown  says  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
get  a  street  gamin  to  go  into  his  studio  and 
sit  for  a  picture.  Although  the  real  street  boys 
in  New  York  exist  in  countless  numbers,  it 
was  sometimes  harder  to  get  the  models,  just 
the  ones  he  wanted,  than  to  paint  the  pictures. 
Mr.  Brown  says :  There  is  one  thing  that  I 
have  learned  about  the  real  New  York  street- 
boy.  So  long  as  he  is  his  own  absolute  mas¬ 
ter,  can  do  as  he  pleases,  and  has  to  obey  no 
one,  that  long  is  he  happy.  He  will  run 
around  selling  papers  and  blacking  boots  until 
he  is  too  tired  to  move,  but  once  give  him 
the  idea  that  he  is  obeying  some  one,  give 
him  to  understand  that  he  is  working  for 
something  or  somebody,  and  that  settles  it. 
You  can  do  nothing  with  him. 

The  best  boy  I  ever  had  was  Paddy  Leon¬ 
ard.  Paddy  was  a  typical  street  urchin  and 
stood  for  my  earlier  paintings.  He  got  to  like 
me,  and  soon  took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
my  work.  At  one  time  I  was  in  great  need  of 
a  particular  boy,  and  I  spent  several  days 
around  the  City  Hall  before  I  saw  exactly  the 
one  I  wanted.  Then  I  tried  to  make  friends 
with  him.  I  bought  papers  of  him  regularly 
every  hour,  and  threw  them  away  afterward. 
I  thought  I  was  on  sufficient  terms  of  inti¬ 
macy  to  tell  him  what  I  wanted.  I  offered 
him  a  dollar  if  he  would  come  to  my  studio 
for  an  hour  the  next  morning.  My  past  favors 
were  forgotten  and  with  fingers  to  his  nose, 
he  went  dancing  around  the  City  Hall  foun¬ 
tain.  I  was  in  despair  until  I  saw  Paddy. 
“Paddy,”  said  I,  “I  want  that  boy  to  come  to 
the  studio  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o’clock 
and  stay  until  12.  T  will  give  him  a  dollar, 
and  you  another  dollar  if  you  can  get  him 
to  come.”  “All  right,  Mr.  Brown,”  said 
Paddy,  “I’ll  fetch  him.” 

The  next  morning  I  was  in  my  studio,  when 
suddenly  the  door  flew  open  and  that  boy  was 
shot  in  as  if  from  a  catapult.  I  worked  on 
him  for  about  an  hour,  and  thought  I  would 
have  him  come  the  next  day,  as  he  seemed  so 
frightened.  So  I  gave  him  a  dollar.  Then  he 
began  to  howl  and  said  he  did  not  want  to  go 
until  12  o’clock.  Finally.  I  found  out  that 
Paddy  had  dragged  him  to  my  studio,  and 
told  him  he  would  give  him  the  biggest  lick¬ 
ing  he  ever  had  in  his  life  if  he  left  before  12 
■o’clock.  I  found  Paddy  in  the  hall,  gave 
him  his  dollar,  and  explained  to  him  that  it 
was  all  right. 

There  was  another  little  fellow  whom  I  re¬ 
member  well.  His  name  was  Barney,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  light-hearted  chaps  imag¬ 
inable  On  this  occasion  he  was  to  come  the 
next  morniftg.  I  was  just  preparing  to  leave 
the  house  to  go  to  the  studio  when  I  met  Bar¬ 
ney  on  the  steps,  and  a  little  mite  of  a  girl 
who  was  his  sister.  “Why,  what  are  you  do¬ 
ing  here,  Barney?”  I  asked  in  some  surprise. 
“Please,  sir,  me  mudder’s  dead  dis  morning,” 
he  said.  It  appeared  that  his  mother  had  died 
early  that  morning,  and  the  little  chap 
hadn’t  the  heart  to  come  to  the  studio,  yet  he 
did  not  want  to  disappoint  me,  so  he  came  to 
let  me  know.  The  father  was  a  lazy,  drunken 
fellow,  and  the  family  was  well  nigh  desti¬ 
tute,  so  I  gave  the  boy  some  money  and  told 
him  to  come  to  the  studio  when  he  felt  like  it. 

The  next  day  he  came  with  his  little  sister, 
and  told  me  his  mother  had  been  buried.  He 
was  very  quiet  and  sad  that  day,  and  before 
he  left  I  asked  him  if  he  had  given  his  father 
the  money  I  had  given  him  to  help  bury  his 


mother.  “Oh,  no,  sir,”  answered  the  little 
girl,  “  I’ve  got  it,  cos  me  fader  would  drink  it 
all  up.  ” 

THE  TWO  LITTLE  81STERH. 

There  are  two  little  sisters  who  live  in  the 
country  and  love  each  other  very  much. 
Their  names  are  Marjorie  and  Muriel,  but 
they  call  each  other  “sister,”  when  they  speak 
together.  One  of  them  was  naughty  one  day, 
and  her  mother  shut  her  up  in  a  room  to  think 
of  her  naughty  actions  all  by  herself.  The 
other  sister,  who  was  a  very  obedient,  sweet- 
tempered  little  girl,  was  not  allowed  to  go  to 
the  room  where  the  disobedient  sister  was, 
and  she  felt  very  sorry  about  it.  She  often 
threw  her  arms  around  her  quick-tempered 
little  sister  when  she  was  saying  unkind  words, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear :  “  Good  angels,  sis¬ 
ter:  let  the  good  angels  come  into  your  heart.” 
But  mamma  had  forbidden  her  going  into  the 
room,  not  knowing  what  the  dear  little  girl 
wanted  to  do,  or  I  am  sure  she  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  her  give  this  sweet  help 
to  the  unhappy  little  sister.  But  when  the 
child  was  refused  entrance,  she  put  her  little 
tearful  face  right  up  next  to  the  door,  and 
whispered  through  the  keyhole,  “Sister,  sing 
‘Jesus  loves  me.’  ” 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  little  trembling 
voice  was  heard  in  the  room  singing,  “Jesus 
loves  me,”  and  the  little  listener  outside  ran  to 
mamma  to  tell  her  that  “sister”  was  good 
now  and  sorry  she  had  been  naughty,  and 
when  mamma  opened  the  door  the  little  girl 
who  had  been  naughty  came  running  out  with 
a  happy  look  on  her  face  to  say,  “Please  for¬ 
give  me,  mamma ;  I  am  so  sorry  I  was 
naughty.  ” 

Don’t  j'ou  think,  little  children,  that  this 
was  a  sweet  way  to  do  to  make  the  little 
shut-up  sister  better?  Try  singing  “Jesus 
loves  me”  when  you  feel  cross  and  naughty, 
and  see  if  it  wont  help  you  to  get  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  ugly  feelings  out  of  your  little  hearts. 

THE  GREATEST  FOLLY. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

No  other  folly  is  so  great  as  the  rejection 
by  lost  man  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  offered 
salvation.  Not  to  mention  the  ingratitude, 
consider  the  desperate  folly  of  not  instantly 
closing  with  the  wonderful  offer  made  to  every 
human  being.  It  matters  nothing  what  claims 
to  wisdom  a  man  makes,  nor  how  wise  he 
.may  really  be  in  matters  pertaining  to  this 
bubble  life,  his  intelligence  is  worthy  of  but 
limited  respect  if  it  does  not  lead  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Bible  revelation.  Nothing  in  all  his¬ 
tory  is  better  attested  than  the  fact  that  Jesus 
Christ  lived,  died,  and  rose  again. 

Let  the  learned  pagans  of  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  and  those  near  to  it,  bear  witness.  Gib¬ 
bon  himself  says  of  the  statement  of  Tacitus, 
the  Roman  historian,  that  Christ  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberias  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
Procurator  of  Judea,  “The  most  skeptical  is 
obliged  to  accept  the  truth  of  it”  (History  of 
Roman  Empire,  chapter  xvi).  Suetonius, 
also,  in  his  Life  of  Nero,  speaks  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  so  also  does  Dion.  Chalcidius  records 
that  a  great  light,  or  a  new  star  appeared  in 
the  East  at  the  time  when  Christ  was  bom. 
That  Herod  made  a  great  slaughter  of  inno¬ 
cent  children  is  mentioned  by  Macrobius,  a 
heathen  author.  That  many  marvellous  cures 
and  works,  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  na¬ 
ture,  were  wrought  by  Him  is  confessed  by 
Julian,  the  apostate.  Porphyry  and  Hierocles 
say  the  same,  and  they  were  not  only  heathen, 
but  professed  enemies  and  persecutors  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  Phlegon,  a  pagan,  a  freedman  of 
Adrien,  the  emperor,  in  his  annals  attested 
that  our  Saviour  foretold  things  that  came  to 
pass.  He  wrote  also  of  the  miraculous  dark¬ 


ness  and  the  great  earthquake  at  the  time  of 
Christ’s  death.  The  native  place  of  this  freed¬ 
man,  Phlegon,  was  so  near  to  Palestine  that 
the  shake  of  the  earthquake  and  the  shadow 
of  the  darkness  might  well  have  reached  it, 
and  have  caused  there  wonder  and  terror 
that  were  remembered. 

The  sight  of  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs 
inspired  the  learned  pagans  (who,  having 
travelled  through  all  human  learning,  and 
fortified  their  minds  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  were  particularly  qualified 
to  discover  truth  and  to  detect  imposition)  to 
examine  into  the  claims  and  doctrines  of  Him 
for  whom  they  suffered  and  died,  when  they 
might  easily  have  escaped  by  disowning  Him. 
And  many  of  them  whose  names  are  handed 
down  to  us  became  converts,  not  a  few  seal¬ 
ing  their  testimony  with  tbeir  blood.  Nothing 
more  strengthened  their  faith  “than  the  amaz 
ing  predictions  relating  to  our  Saviour  in  those 
old,  prophetic  writings”  (t.  e. ,  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment),  “which  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
the  greatest  enemies  of  Christianity”  (the 
Jews),  “and  owned  by  them  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tant  many  ages  before  His  appearance. 
Learned  heathen  converts  were  astonished  to 
see  the  whole  history  of  their  Saviour’s  life 
published  before  He  was  born.” 

The  same  wonderful  and  perfect  proof  of 
His  truth  and  divinity  is  in  the  hands  of  us 
all  this  day.  Are  not  those  ancient  heathen 
a  rebuke  to  all  who  will  not  “duly  study  and  ac¬ 
cept  it?”  “Without  excuse”  is  the  legend 
written  upon  every  sane  and  responsible  soul 
that  remains  voluntarily  ignorant  of  the  truth 
which  can  make  the  sinner  wise  unto  salva¬ 
tion.  Alas,  each  one  can  see  for  himself,  if 
with  perfect  candor  he  questions  his  own 
spirit,  that  it  is  nothing  else  but  the  over¬ 
mastering  desire  to  goon  in  his  present  sinful, 
self-indulgent  way,  which  prevents  him  from 
seeing  the  truth  that  would  make  him  free ; 
that  would  constrain  him  to  work  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  rid  himself  of  all  evil  ways,  and 
to  become  like  the  Almighty  Friend  who  yearns 
to  save  him,  with  his  own  full  consent  and 
cooperation,  from  eternal  heartache  and  deso¬ 
lation.  Oh.  friends  and  kindred,  what  fool  is 
equal  to  the  “unbeliever”? 

Whoever  reads  Josephus,  not  knowing  his 
character  or  religion,  and  compares  his  state¬ 
ments  with  what  our  Saviour  foretold  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple, 
“would  think  the  historian  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  else  in  view  but  to 
adjust  the  event  to  the  prediction.” 

Wherefore,  let  us  not  act  the  fool’s  part  and 
reject  our  own  good  fortune,  good  home,  and 
good  life,  by  rejecting  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

THE  CAT’S  BREATH. 

A  recently  published  story  criticises  the  no¬ 
tion  that  “a  cat  sucks  away  a  child’s  breath.” 
This,  declares  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 
is  merely  an  expression  erroneous  in  its  form 
of  a  physiological  fact.  All  the  felidse  possess 
poisonous  breaths,  intended  by  nature  to  act 
as  an  anaesthetic  on  their  prey.  If  a  person 
cares  to  experiment  by  inhaling,  for  instance, 
a  cat’s  breath,  he  can  easily  realize  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  Carefully  watch  a  cat  play¬ 
ing  with  a  captured  mouse.  You  will  discover 
that  the  mouse  does  not  suffer,  but  is  rather 
stupefied,  as  if  by  chloroform.  Livingstone 
states  that  once  when  he  was  seized  by  a  lion 
and  his  arm  broken,  the  crunching  of  the 
broken  arm  gave  him  no  pain,  so  benumbed 
were  his  senses  by  the  animal’s  breath.  A  cat 
seeks  the  child,  its  soft  bed  and  the  warmth 
of  its  body,  and  lies  down  on  the  ''hest  of  the 
infant.  Its  weight  impedes  respiration,  its 
breath  anaesthetizes  the  child,  and  death  fol¬ 
lows.  This  circumstance  has  actually  oc¬ 
curred,  and  medical  records  conclusively  prove 
it. 
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Cbutcb  flbueic. 

By  B.  Huntmston  Woodman. 

HELPING  OUT  IN  VACATION  TIME. 

Staff  Correspondence  of  The  EvanKelist. 

Baiut  Island,  Me.,  July  10, 1804. 

On  Sunday  last  I  began  my  observations  of 
the  music  in  the  little  island  chapel.  The  edi¬ 
fice  can  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  title  of 
church,  for  it  is  a  very  small  structure,  capa¬ 
ble  of  seating  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
It  stands  on  a  little  eminence,  back  from  the 
only  road  the  island  can  boast  of,  and  is 
reached  by  a  mere  suggestion  of  a  path,  which 
is  generally  disregarded  by  those  who  attend 
the  services.  The  windows  are  formed  in  a 
suggestively  Oothic  style,  but  stained  glass  is 
wanting;  the  only  attempt  at  decoration  is  a 
frameless,  ornate  copy  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
tacked  upon  the  wall  over  the  platform  and 
reading  desk.  A  reed  organ  of  very  good 
quality  stands  beside  the  platform,  and  the 
Gospel  Hymns  are  found  upon  the  settees 
which  answer  for  pews.  The  organist  is  one 
of  the  island  girls,  who  deserves  great  credit 
for  what  she  has  accomplished  with  practically 
no  advantages. 

The  preacher  last  Sunday  was,  I  believe,  a 
licensed  layman  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
who  turned  the  last  part  of  the  service  into  an 
“experience  meeting.”  Wishing  for  several 
«*tra  hymns,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  start 
them,  the  reg^ular  organist  being  unfamiliar 
with  any  tunes  except  those  she  had  prepared 
carefully  for  the  service.  So  I  offered  my 
services  and  played  three  or  four  hymns. 

I  had  been  surprised  at  the  spirit  shown  in 
the  singing  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Although  hampered  by  a  timid  organist, 
they  succeeded  in  singing  better  than  I  had 
anticipated.  One  thing  pleased  me  particu¬ 
larly,  the  better  the  music,  the  better  they 
sang,  and  when,  for  the  last  hymn,  “Hursley" 
was  announced,  the  singing  was  fine. 

What  this  little  island  church  needs  is  some 
good  music  and  intelligent  leadership.  Gos¬ 
pel  Hymns  are  perhaps  the  best  adapted  for 
its  use,  but  if  the  trash  were  taken  from  the 
wheat,  these  people  would  learn  to  love  what 
is  good  in  music. 

As  I  have  the  opportunity,  I  shall  try  to  do 
some  musical  missionary  work  among  the 
islanders.  Of  my  success  or  failure  I  will 
write  further  in  subsequent  issues  of  The 
Evangelist.  R.  Huntington  Woodman. 

A  GRAND  OLD  MUSICAL  ROBBER. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  bad 
reputation  of  Shakespeare  as  a  free-booter  in 
the  literary  realm.  We  now  are  called  upon 
to  put  Handel  in  the  same  category.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  of  eminence,  Ebenezer  Front,  has 
been  studying  the  works  of  the  great  musi¬ 
cian,  and  claims  to  have  discovered  whole¬ 
sale  appropriations  on  his  part  of  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  earlier  masters.  The  Musical  Herald 
says  on  this  matter: 

Handel  has  been  suspected  by  many  a  detec¬ 
tive  musician  before  now  of  appropriating  other 
people’s  compositions  as  his  own,  but  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Front  was  bold  enough  to  give  the 
above  title  to  a  lecture  on  the  subject  before 
a  crowded  meeting  of  members  of  the  I.  S.  M. , 
in  London  on  the  12th  ult.  Although  much  of 
what  he  said  was  the  subject  of  articles  from 
his  pen  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  was 
much  freshness  in  the  treatment  of  the  lec¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Frout  spoke  without  notes,  in  his 
rapid,  vivacious  manner,  and  turned  to  the 
piano  constantly  to  play  passages  from  Han¬ 
del,  and  afterwards  almost  the  same  passages 
from  the  composers  to  whom  he  was  indebted. 
He  made  some  playful  allusions  to  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  oth¬ 
ers  having  copied  each  other,  but  these,  he 
said,  were  unconscious  reminiscences  running 
through  their  minds  when  composing.  Even 


if  intentionally  quoted,  they  were  excusable, 
as  there  was  a  difference  between  quotation 
and  plagiarism.  A  well  known  literary  or 
musical  phrase  or  sentence  might  be  quoted 
without  any  accusation  of  plagiarism,  but  the 
quotation,  e.  g.,  of  &  whole  scene  in  a  play 
without  acknowledgment,  would  be  robbery. 
When  Handel  appropriated  as  much  as  sixteen 
pages  of  a  work  at  a  time  without  alteration 
or  acknowledgment,  he  certainly  deserved  the 
title  given  in  the  lecture  announcement. 
Handel  was  such  a  great  genius  that  it  was 
most  wonderful  that  he  should  have  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  crib  from  everybody  and 
anybody.  So  much  had  been  discovered  that 
whenever  Mr.  Frout  listened  to  “Handel’s” 
works,  and  felt  constrained  to  say  “that  is 
very  beautiful,”  he  could  not  help  adding,  “I 
wonder  if  he  wrote  it  himself.”  Yet  with  all 
his  faults  he  loved  Handel  still.  Nobody  in 
the  whole  range  of  literature  took  other 
people’s  property  in  such  an  absolutely  un¬ 
principled  manner  as  that  “dear  old  boy  did. 
Mr.  Crotch,  in  a  biographical  sketch,  gave  a 
list  of  twenty- nine  comp)osers,  ending  with  a 
significant  “etc.,”  from  which  Handel  “quoted 
or  imitated.  ”  It  was  not  possible  to  say 
how  much  was  Handel’s,  and  if  anyone  were 
to  say  that  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth” 
had  been  found  in  the  works  of  some  old  Ger¬ 
man  comp)oser,  Mr.  Frout  would  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised.  Mr  Frout  then  gave  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  sources  of  many  of  the  numbers 
in  Israel  in  Egypt. 

In  a  resolution  of  thanks.  Dr.  Vincent  said 
that  Handel  was  pressed  for  time  in  producing 
works  for  sp>ecial  occasions,  and  had  no  idea 
that  they  would  be  handed  down  to  posterity, 
and  he  used  what  came  to  his  hand  when  he 
was  “dry."  Mr.  Frout  thought  that  explana¬ 
tion  was  exceedingly  charitable,  but  it  would 
hardly  “  wash.  ”  It  would  not  apply  to  Saul, 
Israel,  Theodora,  and  other  works  which  Han¬ 
del  rep)eatedly  p>erformed  and  accepted  con¬ 
gratulations  for,  and  in  which  occurred  some 
most  atrocious  cribs. 


THAT  TABERNACLE  FIRE  AGAIN. 

Without  wearying  our  readers  by  too  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle 
fire,  we  must  notice  once  more  the  question 
of  the  safety  of  the  electric  motor.  So  far  as 
appears,  no  evidence  is  at  hand  to  show  that 
the  fire  originated  from  an  electric  spark. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  on  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fire  it  was  in  the  organ,  where 
there  were  no  wires,  and  also  that  the  sex¬ 
ton,  in  looking  for  the  fire,  passed  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  electric  blowing  apparatus  and 
saw  no  fiame,  it  seems  unjust  to  make  the 
motor  company  suffer.  Froperly  applied  and 
handled,  there  is  no  more  danger  in  electric¬ 
ity  than  In  any  other  power. 


Kifty-two  Organ  Xalks.  7. 


By  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee. 


At  this  point  a  trustee  asked  if  the  electric  action 
was  used  where  two  organs  were  played  at  once. 

Mr.  Levelhead:  “Certainly,  and  1  wish  we  could 
have  one  of  these  ‘echo’  organs.  No  doubt  many  of 
you  remember  the  charming  effects  gained  in  this 
way  upon  the  great  Farrand  &  Votey  organ  at  the 
World’s  Fair.’’ 

Two  or  three  of  the  trustees  inquired  if  the  splendid 
instrument  which  was  such  a  feature  at  Chicago  came 
from  the  works  of  Farrand  &  Votey.  “Indeed  it  did,” 
.raid  Mr.  Levelhead,  “and  here  is  what  Mr.  Clarence 
Eddy,  the  great  organist,  writes  concerning  if: 

233  Michigan  Avenue,  (. 

Chicago,  October  31,  1893.  \ 
The  Farrand  &  Votey  Okoan  Co.: 

Gentlemen:— I  have  waited  till  the  last  day  of  the 
World’s  Columhian  Exposition  before  expressing  to  yon 
my  opinion  of  your  m-ignillrent  organ  in  Festival  HalL, 
uixm  whicn  I  have  given  to-day  my  21st  public  reclt-<l. 

I  now  desiro  to  offer  to  you  my  sincere  congratulations 
upon  this  great  concert  organ.  It  has  heen  heard  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
critically  Inspected  hy  a  multitude  of  connoisseurs.  All 
proc  aim  it  a  masterpiece  of  mechanical  art.  Musically  it 
18  worthy  of  rank  among  the  few  great  organs  or  the 
world,  while  from  a  technical  standiioint  it  occupiis  a 
supreme  position.  Rare  artistic  ability  is  displayed  in  the 
i\ncing  throughout  the  entire  orgin;  not  only  are  the  flute, 
string  and  reM  tones  characteristic  and  wonderfully  va¬ 
ried,  but  the  diapasons  are  bold,  round  and  sonorous. 

The  key-action  has  been  a  constant  delight  to  every 

Slayer;  so  light  and  prompt  in  its  operation  that  the  most 
istinct  and  clean-cut  results  have  oeen  possible. 

I'lio  adjustable  combination  pistons  have  been  the  sur¬ 
prise  and  charm  of  everybody;  so  comprehensive  and 
never-failing  in  their  scope  and  action,  while  the  fired 
combinat  on  pedals  have  been  a  most  valuable  adjunct, 
and,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the  more  modern  piston,  a 
veritable  boon. 

t  he  Sporzandoprdol,  which  controls  the  entire  organ 
in  crescendo  and  decrescendo  is  the  most  marvellous  con¬ 
trivance  yet  applied  to  an  organ.  Its  action  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  simplicity,  while  its  power  and  sweep  are  truly 
amazi^. 

The  Echo  organ  has  proved  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Fair,  but  its  manipulation  has  b°en  possible  only  through 
the  medium  of  your  wonderful  electric  action. 

Your  novel  pneumatic  couplers  have  won  increased  ad¬ 
miration  from  those  who  have  played  most  frequently, 
and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  system. 

It  is  most  gratifying  for  me  to  be  able  to  mention  in 
detaii  the  above  distinctive  features  of  this  splendid  con¬ 
cert  organ,  and  to  offer  my  warmest  feiicitations  upon 
your  distinguished  success. 

I  am,  yours  very  truiy, 

Clarence  Eddy. 


THE  BIBLE  in  SONG  &  STORY 

A  Service  for  the  Sunday  School,  s  CU. 

PRACTICAL  ANTHEMS*  Vol.  4 

Medium  difficulty.  Thoroughly  tested.  |i.oo. 

GOSPEL  SONG  CANDIDATES 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  CHOIRMASTER. 

One  of  the  things  that  needs  settling  in  the 
minds  of  Christian  people  is  the  true  status 
of  a  professional  manager  of  church  music. 
Does  he  belong  to  the  same  category  with  the 
sexton?  Or  is  he  of  the  class  of  ministerial 
officers?  Fractically,  any  church  musicians 
are  treated  as  if  classified  under  the  former 
head,  and  there  many  of  them  would  prefer 
to  be  reckoned.  Even  intelligent  and  broad¬ 
minded  men  are  found  who  are  unwilling  to 
grant  them  the  possibility  of  being  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  others  believe  that  the  merely 
sumptuary  theory  of  church  music,  with  its 
secularizing  consequences,  is  erroneous,  and 
hence  mischievous.  Accordingly,  the  latter 
hold  that  musical  directors  should  be  selected 
primarily  because  of  spiritual  qualifications,  and 
should  be  chosen  by  vote  of  “the  church,  and 
should  be  formally  recognized  and  set  apart  to 
their  work  like  evangelists.  ”  It  is  obvious  that 
it  makes  a  radical  difference,  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  which  of  these  views  is 
adopted. — Hartford  Seminary  Record. 


A  new  departure.  41  New  Gospel  Songs.  10  Cts. 

90  DAILY  VOGAL  EXERGISE9 

Compiled  and  adapted  by  Tekla  Viona,  Iaoo. 

77  BEETHOVEN  STUDIES 

Selected  from  his  Piano  works,  by  O.  Singer,  Jr. 
Price,  I2.00 

OUTING  SONGS 

A  collection  of  good  songs  for  all  outing  occasions 
50  Cents. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 


o ELECT  SONGS  No.  2. 

By  F.  N.  Pelodbet,  D.D.,  and  Hi 
for  the  devotlonul  meeting  end  th 
Cloth.  $40  per  100. 

lUNNY-SIDE  SOliCS. 

I  By  Dr.  W.  H.  Doanb.  Fresh. 


_ _ _  Hubert  P.  Main, 

ww  for  the  devotlonul  meeting  end  the  Sunday -School. 
^ _  $40_per  100. 

SBy  Dr.  W.  H.  T)oanb.  Fresh,  sparkling,  wide¬ 
awake  Snndav-School  music.  Boards,  $80  per  100. 

THE  BICLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  fest  nth  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Aue.,  Chleage 


HETROPOUTAN  college  jOF  music. 

19'21  Cast  14th  St.,  New  York. 


nUller  &  Abel, 

(Late  of  the  Rooaiivelt  Organ  Work*) 

MAKKBS  OF  FIRST-CUkSS 

CHURCH, 

CHAMBER, 

CONCERT, 

362  to  372  SECOND  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


ORGANS 


The  Summer  session  of  the  College,  beginning  July  2d 
offers  all  advantages  at  reduced  rates. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  in  the- 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  In  teaching. 

The  removal  of  the  Residence  Department  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness  as  a  Summer  Home  School. 


Back  numbers  of  The  Evangelist  containing  the  previous- 
“  Organ  Talks,"  can  be  had  on  application  to  The  Evange¬ 
list.  SS  Union  Square,  N.  Y,  City. 


Christian 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavoimg  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


Enhcavor. 


By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Growth. 

July  'J8.  Christ'H  growth.  Luke  8;4S-5ii. 

S4,  Growth  of  the  righteous.  tVslm  93 : 7-16. 

25.  Growth  before  the  Lord.  1  gamuol  2 : 18-36.  f 

26.  More  and  more.  Philippians  1;  l-ll.  i 

27.  Constant  growth.  Proverbs  4 : 14-19. 

28.  't  he  source  of  grrowth.  Isaluli  40: 26-31. 

39.  Topic.  True  growth :  what  it  is  and  how  to  get 
it  Ephesians  4 : 11-^. 

When  our  Lord  left  the  earth  He  did  not 
leave  His  disciples  without  a  teacher  and 
guide,  but  gave  them  that  best  of  all  gifts, 
the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  to  lead  them  into  all 
truth  and  help  them  in  their  fight  against  evil 
and  to  be  their  Comforter.  Christ’s  going  by 
the  way  of  the  cross  and  the  grave  was  not 
His  subjection,  but  His  triumph.  It  was  His 
victorious  entrance  into  glory,  and  like  a  vic¬ 
torious  emperor  returning  from  successful  war. 
He  not  only  displayed  His  trophies,  but  scat¬ 
tered  gifts  to  the  people.  The  Holy  Spirit  will 
administer  the  kingdom  and  build  up  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  make  its  members  saints 
fitted  for  glory.  To  the  Church  Christ  gave 
pastors  and  teachers,  olficers  and  ministry, 
with  worship  and  sacraments  and  means  of 
grace.  The  Church  and  its  ministry  are  not 
an  end,  but  a  means.  It  is  Christ’s  Church, 
and  not  the  Church’s  Christ.  Christianity 
must  not  become  church ianity.  These  offi¬ 
cers,  like  Christ  himself,  are  not  to  be  min¬ 
istered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  their  min¬ 
istry  is  to  be  judged  by  its  service. 

Its  object  is,  first,  “the  perfecting  of  the 
saints.  ”  Sanctification  is  a  process  going  on 
to  completion.  This  is  the  work  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  doing  through  the  Church,  that  the 
saints  may  more  and  more  die  unto  sin  and 
live  unto  righteousness.  Cooperating  with  the 
Spirit,  the  ministry  is  to  fulfill  its  ministering, 
and  to  do  whatever  will  tend  to  complete  the 
work,  or  make  the  saints  more  saintly. 

A  second  object,  which  is  the  same  under 
another  figure,  is  “the  building  up  of  the  body 
of  Christ.”  A  building  is  erected  according 
to  the  plan  of  its  architect  from  the  foundation 
to  the  top-stone,  each  part  in  its  order  until 
it  is  completed.  The  temple  of  Christ  is  made 
up  of  living  stones,  each  saint  a  stone  to  be 
fitted  for  his  own  place.  Or,  to  use  the  figure 
of  the  body,  each  part  of  the  body  is  to  grow 
m  its  own  place  for  the  edification  of  the 
whole. 

All  gifts  are  for 

GROWTH. 

The  child’s  body  has  all  the  parts,  but  is  not 
to  remain  a  child’s  body.  A  dwarfed  body, 
as  a  whole,  or  in  any  of  its  parts,  is  a  sad 
sight.  The  child  is  to  grow  to  the  stature  of 
a  man,  and  anything  which  hinders  his  full 
growth  is  an  evil,  and  whatever  ministers  to 
this  end  is  blessed.  The  development  should 
not  be  partial  or  one-sided,  but  full  and  sym¬ 
metrical.  And  there  is  no  place  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  from  its  beginning  to  its  completion, 
when  it  should  stop.  The  fullness  of  Christ 
is  the  goal  of  attainment.  St.  Paul  himself 
forgot  the  things  behind  and  pressed  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
Qod  in  Christ  Jesus.  One  is  joined  to  Christ, 
as  the  branch  to  the  vine,  to  receive  life  from 
Him  continually,  and  to  bear  fruit  more  and 
more  to  His  glory.  The  pracctical  conclusion 
of  Peter’s  second  epistle  is,  “Grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.  ” 

Grace  is  abundant,  and  the  Christian  has 
full  and  free  access  to  it,  and  should  receive 
and  use  it  more  and  more.  It  is  grace  that 
began  and  continues  and  shall  end  bis  salva¬ 
tion.  By  the  grace  of  God  he  is  what  he  is. 


Powder 
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ABMIWTELY  PURE 


and  grace  must  continue  until  its  work  shall 
be  crowned  in  glory.  A  child  is  born  crying, 
hungering,  moving,  and  by  the  same  instincts 
is  to  go  on  growing. 

This  growth  is  to  be  in 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge  of  Christ  is  necessary  to  Christ 
likness.  It  is  the  Gospel,  or  the  Word  of  God, 
which  gives  knowledge.  The  first  step  in  God  ■ 
liness  is  to  know  God.  First  know,  then  be¬ 
lieve,  then  obey ;  or  it  may  be  knowledge, 
faith,  and  love.  The  great  work  of  the  minis¬ 
try  is  to  teach,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The 
truth  is  the  only  guide  of  life,  and  the  truth, 
as  it  is  in  Christ,  alone  guides  to  Christian 
life.  The  Holy  Spirit  gave  the  Word  and 
teaches  through  it.  To  the  sinner  He  shows 
the  things  of  Christ,  and  this  He  also  shows 
to  the  saint.  One  is  to  read  and  study  the 
Scriptures,  to  search  them  for  the  knowledge 
of  God.  And  the  Spirit  will  guide  the  teach¬ 
able  into  all  truth.  Knowledge  grows  into 
belief,  into  a  creed.  It  means  assurance  of 
salvation.  It  also  involves  an  experience  of 
the  truth,  so  that  one  has  the  proof  in  himself. 

This  also  demands  growth  in 
FAITH. 

There  is  no  more  important  growth  than 
that  of  faith.  Thereby  the  soul  is  to  grow  in 
all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  such  growth  is 
sure  evidence  of  life  in  Christ.  Nor  may  one 
neglect  growth  in  any  one  grace  and  be 
complete.  The  likeness  to  Christ  is  to  be  in 
every  part  of  the  life.  And  all  is  to  be  built 
up  under  the  spirit  of  love.  In  this  growth 
one  is  to  put  away  sin  and  put  on  righteous¬ 
ness.  and  to  do  nothing  that  shall  grieve  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  makes  the  means  of 
growth  effectul,  but  to  obey  and  cherish  and 
fellowship  the  Spirit.  While  we  are  rot  to  ex 
pect  of  children  more  than  a  child  life  and 
growth,  one  is  not  to  remain  a  child  but  to 
become  a  full  grown  and  manly  Christian. 

OIL  TANK  BURNING. 

The  spectacle  of  a  burning  oil-tank  is  one 
not  easy  to  forget.  Vast  billows  of  smoke, 
like  clouds  of  black  ivory,  roll  hissing  upwards. 
The  masses  of  thick  pungent  vapor  sprawl 
and  tumble  over  one  another.  Through  these, 
like  a  shuttle  through  a  loom,  dart  swift  ar¬ 
rows  of  glaring  yellow  smoke.  When  one  of 
the  big  oil  refineries  in  Long  Island  City  was 
burning  years  ago  the  smoke  bid  the  sun  for 
hours. 

The  most  destructive  petroleum  fire  in  the 
history  of  this  country  took  place  at  Titusville 
and  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  on  Sunday,  July 
6,  1892.  Strangely  enough  it  began  with  a 
flood.  A  dam  that  had  been  built  at  Spar- 
tansburg,  above  Titusville,  broke,  and  millions 
of  gallons  of  water  rushed  down  upon  the  city. 
The  flood  came  at  night,  and  the  people  were 
all  asleep.  The  dam  had  held  back  a  lake 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  long.  The  people  of  Titusville  fought 
hard  for  their  lives,  and  there  were  many  dar¬ 
ing  rescues.  Nevertheless,  more  than  fifty 
persons  were  drowned.  When  the  flood  was 
at  its  worst  a  new  horror  was  added.  Tank 
after  tank  of  petroleum  caught  fire,  and  burst 
with  awful  roars.  The  fire  ran  along  npon  the 


flood,  and  swept  away  whole  blocks  of  wooden 
houses.  How  many  men  and  women  perished 
has  never  been  found  out. 

From  Titusville  the  flood  swept  down  Oil 
Creek.  The  usually  tiny  stream  swelled  to  a 
mighty  river.  At  dawn  the  inhabitants  of 
Oil  City  fled  from  their  beds,  only  to  be 
caught  by  the  rushing,  swirling  waters. 
Many  poor  people  lived  on  the  lower  levels, 
and  the  river  ran  around  their  portion  of  the 
city  in  the  shape  of  a  bent  bow.  Block  after 
block  was  submerged.  Such  boats  as  could 
be  hastily  found  were  used  in  taking  men  and 
women  and  children  from  the  upper  windows 
of  their  houses. 

As  yet  there  bad  been  no  fire  at  Oil  City. 
But  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  crude 
petroleum,  kerosene,  distilled  naptha  and  ben¬ 
zine  were  floating  down  the  flood.  Many 
tanks  had  been  burst  by  drifting  logs,  trees, 
houses,  etc.  Vast  quanities  of  gas  hovered 
above  these  inflammable  stuffs. 

Some  say  that  a  careless  spectator  lit  his 
pipe  and  dropped  the  flaming  match  into  the 
stream.  At  all  events  nearly  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  burst  into  flame  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  More  than  twenty  men 
who  stood  on  the  bridges  gazing  at  the  flood 
were  killed  by  inhaling  the  surrounding 
flames. 

Willis  Stuart,  James  Rogers,  James  Harkins, 
U.  S.  Terwilliger,  John  Gordon,  and  Sam  Ter- 
williger  were  out  in  boats  rescuing  people 
from  the  flooded  houses.  In  an  instant  these 
heroes,  who  bad  deliberately  chosen  to  remain 
at  work  although  they  knew  their  peHl,  were 
surrounded  by  roaring  flames.  They  dove 
overboard  and  swam  deep  under  the  burning 
surface,  coming  up  now  and  then  to  beat 
away  the  fire  with  their  bands  and  breathe 
for  a  moment.  Then  they  again  plu''ged  un¬ 
der  and  made  for  the  shore,  one  hundred 
yards  away.  How  many  times  the  brave  fel¬ 
lows  thus  rose  and  sank  no  one  knows.  Only 
John  Gordon  and  Sam  Terwilliger  reached  the 
land.  The  others  were  burned  and  drowned. 
— Harper’s  Young  People. 

The  new  prospectus  of  Boston’s  celebrated 
institution,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  is  just  out.  The  courses  of  instruction 
have  been  improved  from  time  to  time,  and 
this  conservatory  has  always  been  the  leader 
of  such  institutions  in  America.  But  the  pres¬ 
ent  standard  shows  a  breadth  of  musical  edu¬ 
cation  which  can  probably  not  be  surpassed 
by  any  one  conservatory  in  the  world,  and  in¬ 
sures  a  high  state  of  musical  proficiency  and 
general  knowledge  in  those  who  succeed  in 
obtaining  its  diploma. 


The  riagic  Touch 

of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  You  smile  at  the 
idea.  But  if  you  suffer  from 

Dyspepsia 

And  Indigestion,  try  a  bottle,  and  before  you 
have  taken  half  a  dozen  doses,  yon  will  invol 
untarily  tbink,  and  no  doubt  exclaim, 

“That  Just  Hits  It!** 

'‘That  soothing  effect  is  a  magic  touch!” 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  gently  tones  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs,  invigor 
ates  the  liver,  creates  a  natural,  healthy  de¬ 
sire  for  food,  gives  refreshing  sleep,  and  in 
short,  raises  the  health  tone  of  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  Remember 

Hood’sng»Cttres 

Hood's  Pills  cue  liver  ills.  26c. 
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The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgagee 
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Bunnell  &  Eno 
Investment  Company 
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PBE8EBTE  YOVB  ETAMGEI.I8TS. 

Now  that  The  EvAMOELiaT  is  pnbliahed  in  a  shape  coa> 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  o  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  binder  for  00  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Th  Rvamoeubt,  P.  O.  Box  2380.  New 
York  city. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BKOW.N  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNXC.'EU  BY  PKIV.TK  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Plilla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrrt-class  Invest-  1  TlVAfi^m/tTI'f' 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  Vr’e  re-  All  T  v 

celveaccouutsof  Banks.  Bankers’  tor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  Up4>11|*iTl4tC! 
vprable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kjCVttl  11/XCo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  BUIk  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points  ;  also  make 
collections  and  issne  '  ommeroial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  Financial  Outlook. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  a  clearing  of  thefinau- 
eial  atmosphere  has  followed  the  break-down  of  the 
industrial  revolt.  But  the  true  nature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  both  as  regards  the  “boycott”  by  the  labor 
leaders,  and  as  regards  the  government’s  measure.s 
to  protect  the  rights  of  property,  have  been  undei- 
stood  with  unusual  clearness  from  the  first.  Since 
investment  values  fell  off  only  slightly  during  the 
progress  of  the  uprising,  so  it  is  only  natural  that  | 
the  course  of  values  since  its  termination  should 
have  been  only  quiet  recovery.  Throughout  the 
period  of  crisis,  local  and  foreign  holders  of  Ameri¬ 
can  property  stood  firm  in  their  belief  in  govern¬ 
ment  protection ;  their  faith  proved  not  to  be  mis¬ 
placed  ;  and  this  was  the  essential  factor. 

Like  all  such  movements,  this  general  embargo 
on  the  transportation  industry  has  caused  much  in¬ 
dividual  hardship  and  many  business  losses.  The 
actual  loss  in  property  seems,  fortunately,  to  have 
been  slight ;  certainly  so  as  compared  with  the 
Pittsburg  riots  of  1877.  But  the  blockade  of  rail- 
W'ay  freight  at  the  chief  interior  distributing  center 
was  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  the  blockade  at 
the  smaller  business  center  seventeen  years  ago. 
One  of  the  natural  results  of  this  blockade  last 
week  was  a  revival  of  gold  shipments  to  Europe  ;  a 
movement  due  hardly  at  all  to  sales  of  securities 
by  foreigners,  but  to  the  fact  that  strikers  were 
holding  back  in  the  interior  the  very  export  mer¬ 
chandise  with  which  we  naturally  would  have  paid 
our  accruing  trade  liabilities.  Of  course,  if  W'e  had 
no  merchandise  to  send  in  payment,  we  bad  to  send 
the  gold,  and  the  gold  went  out,  though  not  in  as 
large  amounts  as  had  been  looked  for. 

This  was  a  temporary  matter ;  the'  actual  loss  to 
domestic  trade  was  of  a  more  continuous  character. 
In  this,  as  usual,  the  citizen  producer  and  consumer 
chiefly  suffered  ;  the  farmer,  whose  wheat  and  corn 
were  cut  off  from  the  market,  suffered  most  of  all. 
Had  the  wild  idea  of  a  universal  strike  of  labor 
been  actually  carried  out,  in  accordance  with  the 
labor  leaders’  orders,  the  poorer  classes  would  have 
experienced  something  like  a  famine.  Extreme 
provocation  could  not  possibly  have  justified  so 
wicked  an  assault  on  the  comfort  and  subsistence 
of  peaceful  citizens.  Fortunately,  the  common 
sense  of  the  unofficial  members  of  these  very  labor 
unions  saw  what  such  an  experiment  would  mean. 
The  feeling  even  of  capitalists  and  corporations  is 
that  the  outlook  for  just  protection  of  labor’s  rights 
through  justly-managed  unions  is  better  to-day 
than  it  was  a  month  ago.  It  is  better,  not  because 
of  the  reckless  attacks  on  property  provoked  by  a 
few  ambitious  men  about  Chicago,  but  because  labor 
itself,  and  honest  labor  organizations,  disobeyed 
and  overthrew  their  own  leaders  when  the  leaders 
bade  them  do  what  was  wrong  and  foolish. 


fTtuaUiCial. 


Financial. 


School  Bonds 

thave  long  been  known 
to  careful  people,  as 
among  the  safest  invest¬ 
ments.  We  sell  them 
netting  5%  to  6%. 

Write  us  for  further 
information. 

The  Provident 

^  4.5  Milk  St., 

1  rust  wO*  Boston,  Mass 
Please  mention  TUe  Evangelist, 


INVESTORS 

In  J.  B.  Watkins,  Lombard,  Equitable. 


loan  companies  should  write  to 
The  Atlme  I,aBd  aad  laveataaeat  Ca,, 
af  Lawreace,  Maasaa. 

We  have  xiven  hundreds  of  Investors  information  and 
assistance.  Special  facilities  and  large  corps  of  correspon¬ 
dents  over  all  the  Western  States,  secunties  examined, 
interest  and  principal  collected,  defaulted  mortgages  fore¬ 
closed.  lands  rented  and  sold,  taxes  paid,  murt((ages  bought 
and  sold.  Receivers’  hands  are  full.  Their  interests  are 
hostile  to  yours,  we  can  serve  you  better  and  cheaper. 
’V-;;e  and  see.  L.  H.  PERKINS.  President. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

40  A  47  WALL  STREET, 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEH  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  iv  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  auy  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tbe 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Yice-Pre. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  ThomeU,  Secretary. 

Louis  O,  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

Daniel  D.  Loro,  Wm.  RocKxrBLLER, 

Samuel  Sloan,  Alexander  E.  Orb, 

O.  Willis  J  ames,  Brooklyn. 

John  A.  Stewart,  William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 

John  Habsen  Rhoades,  Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Gustav  H.  Schwab. 

Ueobgr  Bliss,  Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn, 

William  Libbey,  George  F.  Vistor, 

John  Crosby  Brown,  Wm.  Waldorp  Astor. 

Edward  Cooper.  James  Stillman. 

W.  Bayard  Cuttirq,  John  Claplin. 

Charles  S.  Smith, 


F  inane  tal 


IOWA  FARM 

"SULO  -RT  GI^£3S. 

Are  sale  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  millions  In  23  years’  consecutive  bust 
nees  without  a  dollar  losL  or  farm  taken  by  any  liiveetor.  Tbe 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  ^e. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

521  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CIUcagN>, 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  be  accommodated  by 
sending  ns.  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  be  wouln  like  the  paper  sent. 


To  Conservative  Investors. 

6/6  Security. 

This  Association  is  offering  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  its  shares,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  payable  semi-annually.  These  shares 
are  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  in  cities  and  villages  in  tbe  states 
of  New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
No  security  can  be  safer  than  this. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  conservative 
investors  of  limited  means. 

Assets,  April  1st,  ’94,  $804,005.17. 

New  York  Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Ass’n, 

Mall  and  Express  Building, 

303  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  core  0/  Prop¬ 
erty  and,  CoUeetUm  of  Benta, 

No  19  East  leth  Street  «  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


Active  Young  Men 

- OF - 

Character, 

Energy, 

Good  Address, 
References 
and  Some  Means 

Can  Obtain  Information  Relative  to 

A  Well  Paying  Avocation, 

By  Addressing: 

The  National  College 
of  Life  Insurance, 

23(1  Street  and  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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LETTEK  FBOM  BALTiaOBE. 


This  Dash 
)  Lamp 


“Shave 
your 
’  Soap 


A  few  months  ago  five  churches  of  this  city 
were  without  pistors.  The  retiring  pastor^ 
had  been  in  their  chargeH  from  eight  to  tliiriy 
years.  They  are  well  known  throughout  the 
Church,  and  have  occupied  prominent  posi¬ 
tions  as  trustees  of  educational  institutions, 
members  of  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  &c. 
Some  of  them  had  been  many  years  in  the 
ministry,  and  retire  with  no  expectation  of 
again  taking  up  the  duties  of  a  pastorate. 

The  churches  they  served  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  are  the  important  and  leading 
churches  of  the  Presbyteiy.  They  gather  a 
large  part  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
the  city  every  Sabbath  day. 

That  so  many  such  churches  should  be  va 
cant  nearly  at  the  same  time  caused  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  to  the  older  members  of  the 
Presbytery.  But,  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  many,  the  vacancies  were  short  in  the  case 
of  every  one  of  these  churches. 

Two  of  these  churches,  looking  southward, 
found  pastors  in  a  short  time.  One  sought  a 
pastor  in  a  neighboring  Presbytery — a  young 
man — who  after  a  brief  work  was  called  away 
by  death.  Two  others  looked  to  the  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  and  found  pastors  in  the  last 
graduating  class. 

The  Lafayette  Square  Church,  whose  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Y.  Rankin,  died  so  soon  after 
commencing  his  work,  is  a  grand  held,  full  of 
promise,  though  the  members  are  somewhat 
depressed  by  the  removal  of  their  minister. 
Your  correspondent  was  with  this  people  last 
Sabbath,  and  was  surprised  and  delighted  at 
the  attendance  at  both  Sunday-school  and 
church.  A  large  attendance  at  church,  even 
when  several  congregations  unite  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  is  so  rare  that  we  mention 
this  to  the  credit  of  this  congregation. 

For  several  summers  Dr.  Hoge  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  supplied  churches  in  our  city  and 
has  filled  them.  In  some  cases  additional 
room  was  needed,  and  the  adjoining  lecture- 
room  was  filled  as  well  as  the  main  audience- 
room. 

Some  of  our  churches  are  closed,  and  nearly 
all  have  but  one  service  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  colored  churches  of  our  denomination  in 
this  city  are  attending  to  their  work  with  a 
good  deal  of  success.  In  the  absence  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Madison  Street  church.  Rev.  Dr. 
Weaver,  we  preached  and  found  a  large  congre¬ 
gation  present.  This  church  is  about  fifty  years 
old.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Breckinridge.  Musgrave, 
Plummer,  and  Backus  took  great  interest  in 
this  c^hurch  in  other  Jays.  Th^ K^ox  church 
have  just  welcomed  a  new  pastor,  and  are  quite 
hopeful  in  their  work.  The  Grace  church  are 
emerging  from  the^ depression  that  usually 
comes  with  the^'.burden  of  debt.  These 
churches  have  a  great  work  before  them,  for 
there  are  nearly  70,000  colored  people  in  this 
city 

The  Tolchester  Steamboat  Company  gave 
what  was  known  as  “Presbyterian  Day”  at 
their  beautiful  resort  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  o^er  2,000  Presbyterian  people  from  all 
our  churches  went  thither  on  the  20th  of 
June.  It  was  a  day  that  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Its  pleasures,  its  social  features,  its 
speeches  by  eight  or  ten  ministers,  made  it  a 
day  of  rare  enjoyment  and  profit. 

The  troubles  existing  elsewhere  have  not  af¬ 
fected  us  here,  to  any  great  extent.  Compar¬ 
ed  with  some  of  our  cities  Baltimore  is  regard- 
ed’as  decidedly  slow,  but  whether  we  deserve 
to  be  accounted  slow  or  not,  we  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  people  who  have  a  care  for  safety 
as  well  as  progress.  Ever  since  the  financial 
depression  commenced  there  have  been  only  a 
few  failures,  suffering  from  want  bas  been 
comparatively  little,  and  our  working  popula¬ 
tion  bas  been  pretty  well  supplied  with  em¬ 
ployment  at  fair  wages.  R.  H.  W. 


soap- 

\\ ~  makers 
I  say,  especially  if 
'  you’re  w'ashing 
delicate  things.  Now,  in  tlie 
name  of  common  sense,  what's 
the  use?  When  you  can  get 
Pearline,  in  powder  form  for 
this  very  reason,  why  do  you 
w’ant  to  work  over  soap,  which, 
if  it’s  good  for  anything,  gets 
very  hard  and  difficult  to  cut. 
Besides,  Pearline  is  vastly 
better  than  any  powdered  soap 
could  be.  It  has  all  the  good 
properties  of  any  soap — and 
many  more,  too.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  in  it  that  does  the  work 
easily,  but  without  harm — 
much  more  easily  than  any 
other  way  yet  known.  302 


lights  the  darkest 
country  road. 


G.  &  L.  Co.  IS  equally  good  as  a  Side  Lamp 
or  Hand  Lantern.  Has  a  powerful  reflec¬ 
tor  and  either  a  plain  or  Bull’s-Eye  globe. 
Won’t  blow  out  in  strongest  w'ind,  and 
can  be  filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  removing  the  globe. 
Throws  light  200  feet  straight  ahead. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  can  get  It 
for  you  if  you  insist.  Send  for  onr  catalogue. 

Steam  gauge  &  lantern  company, 

Syracuse,  N.Y.  Chicago:  25  Lake  St 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thotisands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  Nkw  York.  Sept.  28, 1893.’’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  Snpt  of  Agencies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  CATALOGUE 
W*  k*  DOUOLAS  , 
BROCKTON,  MASS. 

T«a  eaa  save  atoasr  kr  wsariaa  tks 
W.  L.  Doatlaa  $3.00  Shse. 

Besaaes.  we  are  the  UiMt  manufactnren  of 
this  gnuleoi  aboei  In  the  world,  end  guarantee  their 
Tslne  by  atamplng  the  neme  and  price  on  the 
bottom,  which  protect  yon  against  high  prices  and 
the  middleman’s  proOts.  Our  shoes  equal  custom 
work  in  style,  easy  fitting  and  wearing  qualities. 
We  have  them  sold  everywhere  at  lower  prices  for 
the  value  riven  than  any  other  make.  Take  no  sub- 
•Utnte.  It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  can. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANV 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

S»r9iity-ainth  StmJ-annua/  Staitmtiit,  January,  189S 


2So.  a  Bottle.  ImmedUte  Relief  Onnmnteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continned  Increased  demand. 
All  droggiate  sell  it. 


gHMMABT  OT  AS8KTS. 

OsiklaBaak% . $348,279  6t 

Beal  Eriate, .  1,664,689  8C 

Ualted  Btatei  Stooki,  (Ifarket  Valac)  *  1,469,876  OC 

Baak,  Trut  Oo..  and  Ballioad  Stooki  and  Boadi, 

iMarkotValio),  •  -  •  -  8,684,406  OC 

Stato  aid  (Sty  Boi^  (Ifarket  Valao),  -  916,214  74 

Bonds  4  Mortngoa,  being  int  lion  on  Beal  Eitato,  611,038  8E 
Loans  on  Stooks.  payable  on  demand,  -  -  847,800  OC 

Piondnms  nnoollaoted  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  686,680  6' 

Intsnftdnsaadaoansdoalst  Jan.,  1898,  87,327  4 

$9,888,764  44 

uabuxtiks. 

OaskOasltal, . $8,000,000  06 

BesorrsFnininm  Find,  ■  •  -  4,225,113  OC 

Bsasirs  for  Unpaid  Lsssss  and  blalms,  -  824,401  6$ 

lot  thuplnib  -  -  .  -  1,279,289  81 

$6,328,764  44 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  otuivto  sv  uowo 

IILSOI'S  COMMQI  SEISE  EAR  DROHS. 

New  seieBtifie  isTsatioa.  satirsly  difisrat  la 
ooBstmotioa  tr»m  sU  other  uvleos.  Assist  tbs 
deaf  vbsB  sll  other  dovloos  lUL  sad  vhoro  iMdi- 
eal  skill  hss  slvon  bo  roUof.  They  ore  stfo. 
eoBlbnablo  sad  tevlsiblo;  have  bo  viro  or  sttieg 
sUaobBioBt.  wtHo  for  possphlot. 

WIL90N  MAIf  OmJM  CO. 
VHrattoatUs Paper.  LOUISVILLE,  KY- 


poolttra. 


MY— tMfICC  $AI$0T  $EE  HOW  VOI  DO 

itahopavfreioht. 

oar  tdroworvalaat  orook  lm. 

YrTpr^ High  Arm MbwmvIbs 

HM  yT  Sody  lililMd,  iiick,l  ploleS.odoi^  to  Urkt 

rflA^^HoaS  hoavy  work;  rooroauod  for  tOlooro,  with 
i'  Ur  Aatooiotls  lohMaWladw,  BtiaThroodlos  CySa- 

dor  ShattlO,  SoirAoitlag  Soodio  ood  o  OMpMo 
27r^^"V*t  of  Stool  AttoshaioaU,  ohlppod  oa*  wh«  oa 
*  •  MBaT*oTrM.  No»ooot»«4«^"**«»w- 

moSO  BOW  la  mo.  World’s  fair  Modal  awarded  awchlaeoadoHoi^ 

iMla.  Boy  fiocs  footory  aad  oavo  daaIrrV  aad  ageaVs  prodla. 
FREE  ootalaroa, laotteoaUb  aad  elhnooH  of  the  WmWtWUl. 

OXFOIB  mFi*  80.  MS>  Wsbsik  liw  0HliASO,ILlo 


DANIEL  A.  HBALD.  Prealdent. 

lUN  H.  "WASHBURN,  f  TTlnn  TVrsiliinTitn 
liBRIDOK  G.  SNOW,  f  Yloe-Preawonta. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIOKIW,  1 
THOMAS  B.  ORBBNK,  f*^ 

H  KNRY  J.  friCRBlS.  I  AaaSt  flafiretai 
ARKUNAH  M.  BURTIS.  1  saoretai 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

“  BABIES  AS  MISSIONABIES." 

How  pleasant  it  sounded  that  bright  Sunday 
morning  in  July  to  hear  the  minister  an¬ 
nounce,  “Steady  Streams,  the  children’s  mis¬ 
sionary  society,  will  hold  its  meeting  this 
afternoon  at  three  o’clock” ;  and  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour  it  was  even  pleasanter  to  see 
them  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  pretty 
village  with  the  winding  streets  to  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  church.  The  meetings  only  come 
once  a  month,  and  the  children  are  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  wish  they  came  oftener,  and  we 
noticed  that  even  the  older  ones,  who  seem  so 
bored  when  asked  to  read  an  item,  never  miss 
a  meeting.  So  there  they  were,  from  the 
big  boys  of  fifteen  all  the  way  down  to  a  baby 
or  two  who  came  with  nurse  or  mother. 
Steady  Streams  had  always  been  popular  for 
some  reason,  and  alwayg  in  this  case  meant 
that  for  twenty  years  it  has  never  missed  its 
monthly  meeting. 

The  leader,  an  older  member  of  the  church, 
sat  in  the  row  of  chairs  facing  the  children. 
Horace  and  Edith  were  on  his  right,  Florence 
and  Albert  on  his  left.  These  were  the  ofii- 
cers  of  the  society,  and  their  official  positions 
were  soon  evident,  the  First  Vice-President 
selecting  and  announcing  the  hymns,  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice-President,  chosen,  perhaps,  for  her 
clear,  sweet  enunciation,  reading  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible.  Albert  read  a  good  report  of 
the  last  meeting,  and  Florence  told  the  state 
of  the  treasury. 

There  was  a  big  map,  and  the  stations  of  the 
country  for  the  month  were  pointed  out  by 
Annie.  Then  came  the  items,  some  were 
read,  some  recited,  while  a  few  of  the  children 
had  curiosities  which  they  held  up  and  de¬ 
scribed.  The  items  were  interrupted  by  a 
baby’s  voice,  and  the  mother  brought  her  for¬ 
ward  “to  introduce  her,”  as  she  said,  “before 
she  disgraced  herself.  ”  She  had  been  made  a 
life  member  by  the  payment  of  five  dollars  by 
some  of  the  girls,  and  was  there  to  show  her 
appreciation  in  person.  Some  one  else  had 
written  a  letter  of  thanks  for  her  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  had  also  been  made  a  life  member 
of  the  society. 

A  missionary  lady  was  present,  and  she  was 
asked  to  speak.  There  was  a  little  ejipectant 
giggle  when  she  announced  her  subject: 
Babies :  Babies  as  Foreign  Missionaries.  Her 
little  granddaughter  who  was  bom  in  Persia, 
was  with  her,  and  she  said  that  when  a  baby 
was  born  in  Persia  there  was  always  great  joy 
and  rejoicing,  if  it  teas  a  boy.  Messengers 
ran  to  find  the  father,  shouting,  “Glad  tid¬ 
ings!”  and  received  gifts  of  money  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  welcome  news.  But  if  the  baby  was  a 
girl,  how  different !  It  was  a  time  of  grief 
and  mourning.  The  mother  hid  her  face  in 
shame,  and  her  neighbors  came  to  mourn 
with  her  instead  of  to  feast  as  they  do  for  a 
boy.  So  when  a  cable  was  sent  to  tell  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  to  the  missionaries,  their 
wonder  knew  no  bounds.  Send  such  a  mes¬ 
sage  such  a  distance,  and  at  such  expense, 
just  because  a  girl  was  born !  And  this  taught 
them  a  new  lesson ;  for  there’s  nothing  in  the 
world  so  sweet  as  a  little  girl  baby,  nothing 
so  good  in  all  God’s  creation  as  a  woman. 
God  made  one  thing  good,  and  another  better, 
and  last  of  all  the  woman,  and  she  was  best. 
When  a  boy  learns  that  some  woman,  his 
mother,  his  sister,  or  his  sweetheart  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  world,  he  is  on  the  way 
himself  to  noble  manhood.  And  the  nations 
that  honor  women  are  the  great  and  success¬ 
ful  and  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Little  heathen  children,  too,  can  be  mis¬ 
sionaries,  for  when  a  preacher  or  a  lady  teach¬ 
er  goes  to  a  new  village,  they  do  not  first  seek 
the  grown  up  people,  but  the  little  children. 


and  they  win  them  and  show  them  the  Bible 
and  tell  them  of  Jesus’  love,  and  they  go  home 
and  tell  their  parents,  and  so  are  little  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

And  each  child  here  can  be  a  missionary, 
for  each  one,  no  matter  how  young,  can  pray. 
There  was  a  beautiful  baby  boy,  only  one  year 
old,  he  could  hardly  talk,  but  when  grace 
was  said,  at  table,  he  closed  his  eyes,  bent  his 
little  head,  and  murmured,  “Desa,  Desa!” 
Was  not  that  a  prayer?  There  is  a  little 
prayer  that  every  child  can  learn,  and  if  they 
would  all  pray  it  earnestly,  heaven  would  be 
moved  to  pour  our  blessings.  It  is  this :  Oh, 
God,  bless  the  missionaries,  give  them  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Oh,  God,  bless  the  heathen,  give 
them  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  leader  asked  every  one  to  repeat  this 
prayer  in  concert  and  to  remember  it.  Then 
a  verse  or  two  were  sung,  more  items  given, 
and  it  was  time  for  the  offerings  to  be  taken. 
This  was  the  great  feature  of  the  meeting. 
First  they  sang,  “Give,  said  the  little  stream,” 
then,  the  Treasurer  standing  in  front  with  a 
basket  in  her  hand,  the  children  came  for¬ 
ward,  a  row  at  a  time,  making  a  continuous 
procession,  dropping  in  the  dimes,  pennies,  or 
quarters.  It  took  time,  for  some  of  the  baby 
feet  were  slow,  and  some  of  the  boys  stamped 
or  tripped  each  other  up,  but  what  pride  there 
was  in  having  something  to  give,  in  being  one 
of  the  moving  procession,  helping  to  fill  up 
that  basket !  There  was  a  birthday  box,  too, 
and  all  who  had  July  birthdays,  whether 
members  or  visitors,  put  in  pennies  according 
to  their  years. 

This  closed  the  hour,  for  it  is  a  rule  of 
Steady  Streams  meetings  to  be  under,  rather 
than  over  an  hour,  and  as  the  children  rose 
for  the  closing  words  of  prayer  by  the  leader, 
they  all  joined  in  the  prayer.  Oh,  God,  bless 
the  missionaries,  give  them  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Oh,  God,  bless  the  heathen,  give  them  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

WOMEN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

A  button  pressed  in  Washington  sets  in 
motion  the  great  machinery  in  Chicago.  Put 
your  finger  upon  the  promise  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  woman  touched  the  hem  of  Jesus’ 
garment,  put  meaning,  desire,  and  appropria¬ 
tion,  t.  e.,  put  faith  into  the  act.  This  is  the 
spirit  in  which  our  daily  work  goes  on.  The 
noontide  prayer-meeting  brings  every  worker 
very  near  “the  heart  of  God;”  requests  for 
prayer  are  welcomed  from  all  parts  of  the 
field,  and  often  the  note  of  joy  ascends  because 
of  answered  prayers. 

Summer  vacations  are  rotary  at  No.  53;  mis¬ 
sionaries  come  and  go ;  correspondence  with 
workers  does  not  cease ;  some  of  the  teachers 
remain  on  the  field  all  summer.  They  have 
busy  times  with  the  pupils  who  stay,  and  in 
preparation  for  the  September  opening,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  boarding-schools.  Belated  re¬ 
ports  are  still  coming  in,  bringing  some  of  the 
richest  sheaves  gathered.  Of  conversions, 
our  special  book  up  to  this  date  shows  173 
during  the  school  year,  and  278  additions  to 
the  church.  The  greater  number  of  conver¬ 
sions  have  been  among  the  Mountain  Whites, 
and  these  come  first  also  in  additions  to  the 
church.  Following  in  numerical  order  are 
Alaskans,  Mormons,  Mexicans,  and  Indians. 

Some  reader  may  recall  that  about  one  year 
ago  Miss  Rockwell,  the  principal  teacher  of 
Good  Will  Mission,  Sisseton,  South  Dakota, 
was  married  to  the  Rev.  Richard  King,  a 
Sioux  Indian,  who  had  been  a  pupil  in  that 
school.  Last  October  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  took 
up  mission  work  among  the  Assinaboine  Indi¬ 
ans  of  Wolf  Point,  Montana.  A  Montana 
paper  states  that:  “From  the  beginning  the 
work  prospered,  and  they  had  the  sympathy 
of  both  the  Indians  and  whites  at  that  place. 


Last  May  Mr.  King  had  a  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs,  followed  a  few  days  later  by  a  second 
attack,  and  almost  instant  death.  His  re 
mains  were  brought  to  Poplar  for  interment. 
The  United  States  Indian  agent.  Captain 
Henry  W.  Sprole,  in  expressing  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  King’s  worth  and  work,  requested 
all  business  to  be,  suspended  during  the  funer¬ 
al,  and  his  employees  and  other  citizens  of  the 
place  attended  the  service.  The  Government 
school  also  attended  en  masse,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  school  paid  the  last  tribute  to  Mr. 
King  by  covering  the  casket  with  fiowers. 
Chief  Redstone  of  the  Assinaboines  stated  that 
he  and  his  people  highly  appreciated  the 
efforts  of  this  missionary  in  their  behalf,  and 
that  they  feel  a  great  sorrow  on  account  of  hie 
sudden  death.” 

Notes  of  thanksgiving  and  requests  for  prayer 
come  in  recent  reports.  In  Utah,  at  the  town 
of  Hyrum,  a  pupil,  together  with  her  father, 
united  with  the  church.  “This  is  an  infiuen- 
tial  man,  and  he  will  prove  a  strong  helper.  ” 
At  American  Fork  two  young  men  have  been 
won  from  Mormonism,  while,  sad  to  relate, 
one  “  who  has  been  a  pupil  in  the  school  three 
years,  and  under  faithful  instruction,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  married  in  the  temple  and  is  soon 
to  make  a  missionary  tour  of  the  Southern 
States,  to  bring  more  deluded  souls  into  this 
worse  than  heathen  darkness ! 

Of  two  pupils  who  confessed  Christ  during 
the  past  quarter,  one,  “a  very  promising  young 
lady,  entered  the  school  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  term,  and  became  interested  in  the 
Bible  during  the  morning  exercises.  Many  of 
her  relatives  are  Mormons,  and  she  has  to  en¬ 
dure  a  great  deal  of  scoffing  and  opposition 
from  them.  She  bears  it  all  patiently,  and 
manifests  such  earnestness  of  purpose  that  her 
life  promises  to  be  one  of  usefulness  for  the 
Master. " 

In  addition  to  the  quickening  reported  at 
Sitka  and  at  Hoonah,  Alaska,  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Warne  writes  from  Haines  that  God  is  bless 
ing  the  work  as  never  before.  There  is  some 
one  to  confess  Christ  nearly  every  Sabbath. 

Romanism  still  wages  war  with  Gospel  teach¬ 
ing.  At  San  Pablo,  Colorado,  the  school  was 
visited  by  a  Romish  missionary,  who  secured 
the  withdrawal  of  a  number  from  the  ser¬ 
vices.  “The  priest  gave  the  people  beads  for- 
Bibles.  Considerable  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  some  of  the  brethren,  but  all  of 
our  church  members  stood  firm.  A  boy  of 


“  I  am  convinced  Cleveland’s  is 
the  purest  baking  powder  made, 
and  I  have  adopted  it  exclusively 
in  my  cooking  schools  and  for  daily 
household  use.’’  Sarah  T.  Rorer, 


Principal  Philadelphia  Cooking  School. 


“  I  prefer  Cleveland’s  baking 
powder  to  others  because  it  is  pure 
and  wholesome,  it  takes  less  for  the 
same  baking.  It  never  fails,  and 
bread  and  cake  keep  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  flavor.”  C.  C.  Bedford, 

Principal  New  York  Cookings  School. 
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fifteen  bad  been  received  into  tbe  cburcb. 
During  April  seven  Catholic  children  returned 
to  school ;  among  them  were  two  whose 
mother  burned  a  Bible  in  March.  A  man  who 
for  two  months  after  the  priest  was  here  with¬ 
held  two  boys  from  tbe  school,  was  present  at 
the  closing  exercises.  Expressing  his  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  teacher’s  work,  be  said :  ‘May  Ood 
reward  you  for  your  care  and  interest  in  the 
children.’  This  is  a  hopeful  field,  and  we 
have  faith  that  another  year  will  show  much 
better  results.” 

One  writes  from  Tucson,  Arizona:  “The 
children  will  have  many  temptations  to  meet 
in  their  homes  this  summer.  Pray  for  them 
that  they  may  be  kept  in  the  path  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  may  live  in  the  light  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Some  regard  vacations  as  a  disadvantage 
to  tbe  Indian ;  we  find  that  in  most  cases  it  is 
productive  of  good.  The  children  teach  their 
friends  what  they  have  learned,  and  help  them 
in  many  ways.  Mr.  Cook  reports  that  when 
at  home  they  are  well  behaved,  neat,  and 
clean,  and  attend  the  church  services  regu¬ 
larly.”  H.  E.  B. 

No.  ftS  Finn  Avi. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Niles  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  recently  organized 
Reformed  church  at  Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  July  11.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Millet  preached  the  sermon ;  the  Rev.  H.  E. 
Niles,  D. D. ,  of  York,  Pa.,  delivered  a  very 
tender  and  helpful  charge  to  the  pastor,  his 
son ;  and  the  Rev,  Dr.  Giles  Manderville 
charged  the  people.  In  the  evening  a  special 
service  was  held  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Balcom  Shaw  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  City,  of  which  Mr.  Niles 
was  a  member  during  his  Seminary  course, 
preached.  This  new  church  is  favored  in  se¬ 
curing  for  their  first  pastor  so  scholarly  and 
consecrated  a  man,  and  Mr.  Niles  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  having  bis  first  charge  among 
•o  loyal  and  genuine  a  people. 


SPECIAI.  JANVABT  SERVICES  IN  TROY. 

The  following  letter  best  explains  its  object. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  proposed  time  for  prep¬ 
aration  is  long.  But  the  general  testimony 
is  that  these  weeks  and  even  months  of  prepa¬ 
ration  are  well  and  profitably  spent.  A 
thorough  preparation  always  requires  time. 
The  following  is  the  circular  letter : 

Tboy,  N,  Y.,  July  IZ,  1894. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother :  — Union  evangelistic 
services  are  to  be  held  in  Troy  under  theguid 
ance  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  begin¬ 
ning  about  the  middle  of  January  next.  The 
spiritual  needs  of  our  city  seem  to  call  for  the 
fullest  and  most  generous  co-OTOration  on  the 
part  of  those  who  love  our  Lord.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  large  number  of  pastors  and  breth¬ 
ren  who  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  effort, 
that  every  Evangelical  Cburcb  and  pastor  shall 
come  into  active  sympathy  with  the  move¬ 
ment.  Every  plan  and  prayer  looks  to  this 
end.  Services  will  first  be  held  in  tbe  church¬ 
es  ;  then  in  some  hall.  All  those  who  express 
interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare,  will  at  once 
be  referred  to  the  church  and  pastor  of  their 
choice  and  the  pastor  will  be  promptly  notified 
of  the  fact.  With  that  notification  tbe  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  other  pastors  and  churches  for 
such  persons  will  be  at  an  end,  save  as  to  that 
loving  regard  which  all  Christians  owe  each 
other. 

With  this  general  statement  of  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  plan,  the  temporary  committee 
extent  you  and  your  church  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  both  to  take  part  in  the  movement  and  to 
be  present  at  tbe  meeting  in  September  (date 
to  oe  announced)  to  formulate  plans  and  ap¬ 
point  committees  for  the  energetic  conduct  of  I 
the  services.  Trusting  that  the  Spirit  will  | 
lead  you  to  an  early  and  favorable  response 
we  are 

Most  fraternally  yours, 

J.  W.  Ford,  Chairman. 

Arthur  H.  Allen,  Secretary. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  ENDEATOB 
CONVENTION. 

(Continued  from  Page  8.) 

an’s  place  was  only  home,  had  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  barmaid,  young  and  good  looking. 
Liquor  sellers  claim  to  have  vested  interests 
which  should  be  protected.  What  vested  in¬ 
terests  have  mothers  to  be  protected?  Pitch 
the  key  right,  and  all  will  come  into  tune. 
Be  an  optimist.  You  work  in  the  clay  of 
young  character  with  generous  impulses  and 
enthusiasm.  Go  everywhere  and  into  every¬ 
thing  in  this  work.  Whenever  you  see  a  head, 
hit  it.  Victory  is  coming.  Let  Baruch 
and  Deborah  go  forth  together.  Like  Phil 
Sheridan,  “  Let  every  thing  go  in  to  the  battle.” 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  said  Christianity 
means  preservation  of  self  by  devotion  to  God. 
We  need  in  tbe  United  States  more  rigid  laws 
of  naturalization ;  they  should  extend  to  the 
black  and  red  men  and  Mongolian.  We  should 
have  laws  which  exclude  all  aliens  who  in¬ 
tend  to  remain  aliens  and  will  not  become 
American  citizens.  The  outlook  is  as  cheer¬ 
ing  as  tbe  promises  of  God.  China  has  also 
an  anti-foreign  feeling,  which  will  survive. 
China  is  the  call  of  providence  to  us.  There 
is  a  preparation  for  Christianity.  Her  organ¬ 
ization  and  education  are  ready  to  spread  it. 

Dr.  N.  G.  Hillis  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  spoke  on 
“The  Strategic  Elements  of  Missions.”  Mod¬ 
em  missions  are  the  gulf  stream  of  modem 
civilization.  The  fullness  of  time  is  strategic, 
and  must  be  occupied.  Christ  came  in  such 
a  time.  This  is  an  epoch  making  moment. 
God  has  broken  down  all  the  barriers.  In- 
stmments  are  developed  to  enter  in,  steam 
has  become  a  missionary,  and  languages  and 
the  press.  The  young  are  entering  into  this 
movement,  and  the  best  of  our  colleges.  This 
is  their  best  opportunity.  Epoch-making 
brains  have  been  raised  up,  like  Judson  and 
Duff  and  Paton  and  Morrison,  who  have  to 
make  Christianity  practical  by  example. 
Money  is  also  ours;  we  are  worth  167,000,000,- 
000s  Every  man  has  1,200  mechanical  ser¬ 
vants.  Lands,  mines,  and  forests  are  given  us 
for  such  a  time  as  this,  that  we  may  meet  and 
match  the  opportunity  as  young  Christians. 
Where  shall  a  young  man  go,  and  what  shall 
he  do?  Put  work  into  that  which  shall  last. 
Put  it  into  manhood,  reason,  conscience,  hope, 
faith,  aspiration,  divine  elements.  We  are 
picking  a  stray  grape  here  and  there,  when 
abroad  there  are  great  clusters  wasting.  The 
best  brain  is  needed  in  this  work.  This  is  the 
epoch-making  hour.  The  time  for  advance 
has  come,  when  we  are  to  carry  Christ  to  the 
world  that  He  may  lift  it  up  to  His  Father. 

This  was  one  of  the  very  best  addresses  of 
the  convention. 

SUNDAY  EVENING. 

[Tbb  Closihg  Ssssion  ] 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  one 
comes  to  the  close  of  such  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings,  yet  it  has  given  an  inspiration  for  work 
which  we  believe  will  make  the  coming  year 
such  a  year  of  fruit  as  has  not  been  known. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  these  conven¬ 
tions  can  go  on  many  years  increasing  in  at¬ 
tendance  and  interest  and  power,  yet  who  can 
tell  to  what  this  young  giant  may  grow.  Mar¬ 
vellous  as  have  been  the  religious  movements 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  this,  we  believe, 
is  the  greatest  of  all.  We  can  only  mention 
the  morning  prayer-meetings  which  have  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  and  interest  and  power  as 
the  days  have  gone  on.  A  new  feature  of  tbe 
music  has  been  tbe  band  of  instrumental 
music,  and  particularly,  the  playing  of  the 
Park  sisters,  cometists,  of  New  York. 

The  Convention  sermon  was  preached  by 
President  B.  P.  Raymond  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 1 


versity.  Conn.,  from  Mark  iii.  84:  “To  every 
man  his  work ;”  tbe  culture  of  the  spiritual 
unit.  Tbe  individual  is  in  peril  in  this  age. 
A  man  is  greater  than  ail  the  horse  power  of 
Niagara.  The  work  depends  upon  the  quality 
and  culture  of  the  worker.  The  culture  for 
tbe  Christian  worker  comes  from  contact  with 
Christ.  He  touches  every  part  and  side  of 
man. 

Tbe  convention  sent  a  message  of  loving 
sympathy  to  President  Clark,  and  earnest 
prayer  was  made  for  his  speedy  recovery  and 
a  long  continuance  of  his  usefulness. 

Tbe  last  great  hour  of  the  convention,  which 
closed  with  the  consecration  meeting,  was  led 
by  President  pro  tern.,  Dr.  Dickinson,  who 
read  a  message  from  President  Clark  which 
said  God  was  teaching  him  patience  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  bear  as  well  as  to  do  His  will.  His 
prayer  was  that  every  one  might  see  Jesus 
and  commune  with  Him.  His  verse  wa  pol. 
ii.  5  and  6. 

The  roll  call  of  States  and  countries  was 
then  called,  when  each  responded  with  a  verse 
or  song,  or  both.  Greetings  from  many  for¬ 
eign  countries  were  also  read.  Thousands  of 
handkerchiefs  fiuttered  their  cheers,  and  with 
uplifted  hands  thousands  pledged  themselves, 
with  God's  help,  to  bring  one  soul  to  Christ, 
and  with  prayer  and  benediction  and  tbe 
singing  of  “God  be  with  you  till  we  meet 
again,”  and  the  Mizpah  benediction,  this 
mighty  convention  solemnly  closed. 

THE  LBBD'S  DAT. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  laxity  of 
professing  Christians  in  keeping  the  Lord’s 
day,  or  Christian  Sabbath.  In  many  homes 
where  the  heads  of  the  family  are  both  church 
members,  the  holy  day  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  days  of  tbe  week  only  by  an 
irregular  and  perfunctory  church  attendanoe 
in  tbe  morning ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  is 
given  up  to  promiscuous  pleasure  seeking  and 
I  recreation.  After  service  follows  the  Sunday 
dinner,  which  in  variety  and  manner  of  serv¬ 
ing  eclipses  all  other  dinners  of  the  week,  and 
necessitates  the  remaining  home  from  church 
of  the  servant,  or,  in  families  where  no  ser¬ 
vant  is  kept,  tbe  mother  of  the  family. 
“  Brethren, these  things  ought  not  so  tobe.  ”  We 
need  not  follow  our  Puritan  fathers  in  their 
strict  Sabbatical  observances,  but  may  we  not 
learn  a  useful  lesson  from  them  ?  On  one  day 
in  tbe  week,  and  that  set  aside  by  God  as  a 
day  of  sacred  rest,  can  we  not,  ought  we  not, 
to  deny  our  palates  some  degree  of  gratifica¬ 
tion,  if  by  so  doing  we  may  secure  to  our¬ 
selves,  or  those  serving  us,  freedom  from  un¬ 
necessary  care  and  toil  and  time  for  divine 
service,  reading,  and  meditation.  By  manage¬ 
ment  and  forethought  much  o*  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  meals  may  be  made  on 
Saturday,  and  thus  much  precious  time  saved 
for  a  better  purpose.  We  would  not  suggest 
that  it  be  a  fast  day.  We  may  feast  as  much 
as  is  reasonable  for  us  to  do  upon  the  good 
things  which  God  has  given  us,  and  yet  re¬ 
frain  from  doing  a  great  amount  of  actual 
labor  on  that  day. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  as  a  people, 
we  are  rapidly  falling  ipto  the  continent  1 
manner  of  observing  the  Sabbath.  Aside 
from  the  single  Sunday  service,  many  seem 
to  feel  that  no  further  religious  duty  devolves 
upon  them.  Tbe  afternoons  are  given  up  to 
secular  music,  calling,  driving,  novel  reading, 
Sunday  newspapers,  and  the  like.  From  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly  tbe  position 
of  our  ministers  cannot  be  questioned,  but 
why  are  they  so  reticent  elsewhere?  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  will  be  of  little  practical  benefit 
to  the  Church  that  these  resolutions  were 
passed,  unless  the  good  deed  be  supplemented 
by  faithful  and  earnest  utterances  from  the 
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pulpits  of  our  denomination.  It  is  a  matter  of 
such  Tital  importance  that  Isaiah’s  injunction 
to  “cry  aloud,  spare  not,”  should  be  the  re 
solve  of  every  godly  minister  in  these  lati- 
tudinarian  times.  One  of  the  most  beautiful, 
as  well  as  solemn  commands  in  the  Bible, 

“  with  a  promise,  ”  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
chapter  of  Isaiah :  “  If  thou  turn  away  thy 
foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure 
on  My  holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  de¬ 
light,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable,  and 
shalt  honor  Him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways, 
nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking 
thine  own  words,  then  shall  thou  delight  thy¬ 
self  in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed 
thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob,  thy  father, 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  ” 

Is  it  possible  that  any  of  us  believe  that  our 
Christian  Sabbath  should  be  held  less  sacred 
than  the  Hebrew  one?  Is  the  day  which  we 
commemorate  less  holy  than  was  theirs? 
Should  we  be  less  eager  than  were  His  people 
of  old  to  obey  His  commands  and  receive  the 
promised  reward? 

It  is  evident  that  we  of  the  laity  who  real¬ 
ise  the  importance  of  the  matter  are  also  not 
without  responsibility.  It  is  for  us  to  present 
to  the  world  the  uncontrovertable  preaching 
of  a  consistient  example,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  which  may  result. 

The  power  of  a  consistent  example  is  of  in¬ 
calculable,  enduring  value.  When  one  is 
struggling  with  spiritual  doubt,  or  is  passing 
through  the  deep  waters  of  affliction,  on 
whom  does  he  call  for  help?  The  worldling, 
the  professor  whose  spiritual  life  is  appar¬ 
ently  on  a  plane  with  his  own?  Ah,  no,  the 
humble.  God-fearing.  God-serving  Christian 
is  the  one  to  whom  he  instinctively  turns. 

It  is  often  and  truly  said  that  the  Sabbath 
should  be  the  happiest  day  of  the  week,  but 
is  there  no  higher  form  of  enjoyment  for 
Christian  people  than  that  of  a  purely  secular 
and  worldly  nature?  If  it  is  so  difflcult  for 
His  professed  followers  to  pass  the  few  hours 
of  the  Lord’s  day  in  His  service,  how  can 
they  look  forward  with  joyous  anticipation  to 
an  eternity  spent  in  hymning  His  praise?  Are 
we  uncharitable  in  thinking  that  even  the 
heavenly  life  itself  would  be  a  weariness  to 
them?  We  think  that  great  and  important 
changes  will  take  place  after  death,  that 
when  our  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortal¬ 
ity,  all  the  dross  of  our  humanity  will  have 
been  forever  removed.  But  have  we  a 
right  to  suppose,  or  to  expect,  that  all  of  our 
present  thoughts  and  feelings,  hopes  and  de¬ 
sires,  will  be  blotted  out  and  new  sentiments 
and  aspirations  substituted  in  their  places? 
Rather  are  we  led  to  believe  that  the  future 
oxistence  will  be  but  the  continuing  and  per¬ 
fecting  of  the  life  which  bad  already  begun. 
Oh,  my  friends,  surely  we  have  much  to 
learn,  much  to  strive  against,  much  to  ac¬ 
complish  before  we  are  called  home,  and  the 
time  is  short.  Let  us  prize  these  earthly  Sab¬ 
baths,  let  us  hail  them  with  delight,  looking 
forward  humbly,  but  trustingly,  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  Sabbath,  which  shall  be  ours  if  we  are 
faithful  to  the  end. 

“  In  holy  duties  ISt  the  day 
In  holy  pleasures  pass  away ; 

How  sweet  a  Sabbath  thus  to  spend 
lu  hope  of  one  that  ne’er  shall  end.” 

M.  H. 


It  has  been  observed  that  no  Jews  have 
iaken  part  in  the  great  strike.  This  may  be 
in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
are  generally  engaged  in  a  different  class  of 
industries :  nevertheless  it  should  be  noted  to 
their  honor  that  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that 
Jews  are  found  rioting  or  in  any  way  insub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  law  of  the  land. 


THE  LA'TBOCINIUM  EPHESINVM. 

AN  HISTOBICAI.  PABAIXBI,. 

In  the  year  449  there  met  in  the  city  of 
Ephesus  an  Assembly,  which  has  ever  since 
been  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  un¬ 
der  the  Latin  title  of  the  “Latrocinium  Ephe- 
sinum,” — the  cut-throat  Synod  of  Ephesus.  It 
was  organized  with  the  express  view  of  con¬ 
demning  the  teaching  of  certain  divines  of  the 
“school  of  Antioch”  in  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  chief  of  these  divines  were  Tbeo- 
doret.  Bishop  of  Cyrus  (Kars),  and  Flavian, 
formerly  of  Antioch,  but  at  the  time  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  They  held  that  Christ  was 
the  Divine — human  Redeemer:  perfect  in  His 
divinity,  and  perfect  in  bis  humanity;  “in 
two  distinct  natures,  and  one  person  for  ever.  ” 
The  opposite  and  hostile  school,  represented 
most  prominently  by  Cyril  and  then  by  Dios- 
curus  of  Alexandria,  refused  to  distinguish 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  factors  in 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer;  going  to  the 
length  in  fine  of  holding  that  He  existed  only 
in  one  incarnate  nature,  and  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  the  body  of  God.  It  was  to  sup 
port  and  give  authority  to  this  view  that  Di- 
oscurus,  then  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  called 
and  packed  the  Council  of  449  at  Ephesus.  | 
Dioscuius  was  also  the  Moderator  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  Under  such  conditions  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
The  Antiochuan  doctrine  (the  dogma  set  forth 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith)  was 
denounced  as  a  blasphemous  heresy:  Flavian 
and  Theodoret  were  condemed  and  degraded 
from  the  ministry  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  and  the  former  was  beaten  and  mauled 
by  the  fanatical  monks  so  that  he  died  within 
three  days  after.  Modern  synods  usually  re 
frain  from  this  practical  application  of  their 
principles ;  even  when  their  temper  and  prin 
ciples  are  of  the  cut-tbroat  order. 

“Nothing,”  observes  Augustus  Neander, 

“  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  than  the  fanaticism  which  actuated  the 
dominant  party  in  this  council ;  a  party  that 
dreamed  of  possessing  Christ,  who  is  Spirit 
and  Life,  though  in  temper  and  action  they 
denied  Him.  Dioscurus  opened  the  proceed¬ 
ings  by  declaring  that  the  Council  of  Nice  and 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  (of  481)  had  both  es¬ 
tablished  the  same  creed.  Everything  had 
been  settled  by  them  in  a  way  not  to  be  alter¬ 
ed — accursed  be  be  who  would  unsettle  again, 
and  subject  to  new  examination  what  had 
then  been  determined.  If  the  Holy  Ghost 
then  dwelt  with  our  fathers  and  dictated  their 
decisions,  then  he  who  would  introduce  any 
alterations  here  proves  himself  a  despiser  of 
Divine  grace.” 

“Such  violence,”  adds  Neander,  “was  suffi¬ 
cient  quite  to  stupefy  many  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  given  their  consent  to  the 
propositions  of  Dioscurus.  Thrown  off  from 
their  self-possession,  and  hurried  along  against 
their  will,  they  repeated  by  rote  whatever  was 
prescribed  to  them.  There  were,  however,  a 
few  pious  bishops  who  had  the  courage  to  tes¬ 
tify  their  affection  for  the  man  who  was  thus 
suffering  for  the  truth.  ” 

And  then,  in  memorable  words,  Neander 
pronounces  the  verdict  of  history  on  this  cut¬ 
throat  Synod  and  its  victim:  “When  we  com¬ 
pare  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  violence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  servile  compliance  and  cow¬ 
ardice  on  the  other,  with  the  firmness  rising 


above  all  fear  of  man,  the  tranquil  composure 
and  confidence  of  faith  which  shine  forth  in 
the  example  of  Theodoret,  the  striking  con¬ 
trast  leaves  upon  us  a  still  more  agreeable  im¬ 
pression  of  bis  character.” 

The  cut-throat  synod  enjoyed  but  a  brief 
triumph.  Within  two  years  the  great  Council 
of  Chalcedon  reversed  its  decision,  and  re¬ 
turned  on  the  bead  of  Dioscurus  and  bis  fanat¬ 
ical  followers  the  measure  they  had  meted  out 
to  Professors  Flavian  and  Theodoret. 

S  M.  Hopkins. 

Aabam  Theological  Seminar}-. 

A  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  IN  CHINA. 

A  private  letter  from  a  young  woman  who 
has  recently  gone  to  Chin  Nai  Ffl,  China,  as 
medical  missionry,  gives  the  following  bright 
glimpse  into  mission  life  and  interests.  After 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  her  home  friends 
wonder  that  she  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a 
career  of  usefulness  in  America,  she  goes  on : 

We  are  needed  more  than  people  at  home 
can  ever  know.  I  was  only  half  converted  to 
Foreign  Missions  before  I  came  among  the 
people  and  saw  them  as  they  really  are.  I 
think  this  life  is  all  too  short,  and  Christians 
all  too  few  for  those  who  can  come  out  here 
to  willingly  stay  at  home  seeking  comfort.  A 
great  number  of  Christians  at  home  feel  that 
China  is  a  very  far-away,  strange  country, 
and  there  “is  plenty  to  do  at  home.”  What  a 
comparison — China  and  America  1  This  prov¬ 
ince  of  Shantung,  of  which  Chin  Nai  Ftlis  the 
capital,  has  the  same  area  as  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  half  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  with  about  the  same  number  of 
missionaries  as  there  are  workers  in  one  of  the 
churches  in  St.  Louis.  Who  can  in  reason  talk 
of  the  work  at  home  to  do?  Alas  for  the 
blindness  of  Christians  I  Their  eyes  are  so 
slowly  opened,  and  the  precious  hours,  days, 
and  years  are  flying  by,  while  the  millions 
wait  on  this  side  the  waters  for  God’s  people 
to  come  over  and  help  them  out  of  their  dark¬ 
ness. 

On  arriving  in  China  I  met  two  very  inter¬ 
esting  people  who  came  here  forty  years  ago  in 
a  little  sail  boat,  and  it  took  them  six  months 
from  America ;  now  the  trip  is  made  in  sixteen 
days. 

I  do  not  advertise  myself  as  an  authority  on 
their  manners,  customs,  etc. ,  of  these  strange 
and  interesting  people,  but  I  am  sure  that 
even  after  six  months’  stay  here  I  have  quite  a 
store  of  information  which  might  prove  of  in¬ 
terest  to  my  friends  at  home. 

The  Chinese  in  the  interior  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  you  see  in  America;  these 
people  here  in  Chi  Nai  Fu  have  never  known 
any  foreigners  but  the  few  missionaries  who 
have  been  here  in  the  past  seventeen  years, 
and  I  am  of  special  interest  and  comment,  as 
I  am  the  only  unmarried  woman  most  of 
them  have  ever  seen.  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  my  mother  could  not  find  a  hus¬ 
band  for  me,  and  why  I  should  leave  my 
country  and  so  give  up  all  chance.  Marriage 
is  the  only  respectable  alternative  in  China. 
The  matches  are  made  very  early  in  life,  and 
the  mother  and  father  of  the  future  husband 
pay  for  the  food  and  clothes  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  wife  from  the  time  the  marriage  is 
planned  until  it  takes  place.  Our  cook’s 
parents  have  been  taking  care  of  a  little  girl 
and  paying  for  her  education  (a  rare  advan¬ 
tage  among  women)  in  view  of  her  becoming 
their  daughter  in-law,  and  after  several  years 
of  such  expense,  the  plan  fell  through,  and 
now  they  are  having  a  great  time,  as  the  cook’s 
parents  are  trying  to  get  back  the  money  they 
have  spent  for  the  girl,  and  the  girl’s  family 
are  unwilling  to  return  it.  They  are  curious 
people ;  each  individual  has  just  one  way  of 
making  a  living  and  is  incapable  of  doing 
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tnor6  tbsn  thst  one  thing ;  thny  think  we 
foreigners  are  wonderful  when  they  see  how 
many  things  we  can  do.  One  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  was  showing  her  cook  how  to  make 
bread,  when  he  asked  her  if  she  was  a  cook 
in  America,  and  when  I  attempted  to  instruct 
A  Chinese  woman  how  to  wash  and  dress  a 
new-born  baby,  she  looked  up  admiringly  to 
me  and  said,  “Did  U  Defu  wash  babies  for  a 
living  in  America?”  They  stand  by  the  hour 
and  watch  me  write ;  it  is  strange  enough  to 
see  a  woman  write,  but  to  see  the  pen  in  a 
woman’s  hand,  flying  over  the  pages  as  we 
Americans  write,  is  wonderful  in  their  eyes. 

I  like  the  Chinese  more  and  more,  and  And 
myself  growing  very  much  attached  to  those 
about  us.  They  are  very  complicated  com¬ 
binations,  but  the  more  interesting  for  the 
•difficulty  we  And  in  understanding  them.  I 
Am  still  studying  hard  at  the  language.  I 
have  had  some  practice  with  the  Chinese,  but 
most  of  the  exercise  of  my  medical  knowledge 
has  been  in  behalf  of  the  foreigners,  who  have 
given  me  a  good  many  cases  since  I  came  here. 
I  spend  very  little  time  at  anything  but  the 
language,  though,  for  I  And  that  very  ex¬ 
acting. 

PASTORAL.  SIMPIilCITY, 

A  Universalist  minister  in  Brooklyn,  the 
other  day,  allowed  a  young  man  of  whom  he 
knew  nothing,  to  take  a  copy  of  the  list  of  the 
members  of  his  congregation.  No  sooner  had 
the  young  man  obtained  the  list  than  be  levied 
on  the  congregation  for  bogus  charities,  but 
through  the  sharp-wittedness  of  some  of  the 
ladies  of  the  congregation  he  was  Anally  ar¬ 
rested  and  lodged  in  jail.  Many  of  our 
churches  have  manuals  in  which  the  names  of 
their  members  are  printed,  but  they  are  en¬ 
joined  on  no  account  to  let  the  lists  go  into 
the  hands  of  strangers.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  the  young  man  was  very  grateful  to  the 
■clergyman,  but  we  do  wonder  that  the  clergy¬ 
man  was  so  verdantly  unsuspicious. 

Ministers  and  Churches, 

NEW  YORK. 

Rochester. — The  Unreached  Masses. — Some 
•of  the  young  people  of  Rochester  are  just  now 
moving  in  what  we  hope  may  prove  a  wise 
«ndeavor.  At  a  large  meeting  held  last  week 
two  clergymen  of  the  city  presented  facts 
that  may  well  provoke  to  action.  One  of  the 
speakers  gave  statistics  touching  the  number 
of  merely  nominal  Protestants  in  this  city, 
making  out  that  there  were  about  70,u00  ac¬ 
cepted  Protestant  citizens  not  identiAed  as  yet 
with  any  of  the  churches !  He  described  the 
multitudes  of  the  unreached  and  ungodly 
classes  which  now  flock  (during  the  summer 
months)  to  the  lakes,  parks  and  resorts  of  all 
kinds  where  men  and  women  who  fear  God 
and  hallow  his  Sabbaths  would  never  go. 
These  multitudes  (a  large  portion  of  them 
young  people)  are  assailed  by  temptations  and 
enemies  of  every  kind,  and  hence  the  pressing 
need  of  vigorous  eflorts  to  save  them  from 
these  scenes  of  Sabbath -breaking  and  alure- 
ment.  It  was  shown  that  there  are  15,585 
aliens  in  the  city  and  that  every  third  one 
is  an  inmate  of  some  one  of  our  institutions 
for  correction.  The  proportion  of  our  native 
population  embraced  in  these  criminal  classes 
IS  only  one  out  of  every  183.  We  have  1,000 
saloons  and  more,  each  equal  to  furnishing 
drinks  to  100  persons  every  ten  minutes,  if  so 
desired,  and  200,000  in  one  day.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  108  Protestant  churches  in  our 
city  with  an  average  seating  capacity  of  700, 
but  this  leaves  45.000  even  of  our  own  Protes¬ 
tant  population  outside  of  our  churches.  We 
cannot  therefore  house  these  wayward  ones 
should  they  knock  at  our  church  doors.  The 
question  is  hence  in  order.  Has  not  the  time 
come  for  the  church  and  all  Christian  forces 
to  strike  for  victory  in  this  matter.  Very 
much  has  been  done  the  last  flve  years,  both 
in  church  and  reformatory  agencies,  “but 
there  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  be 
possessed.  ” 

Cato. — The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  on  June  15 
ordained  Alvin  R  Pennell,  of  the  last  class  in 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  installed 
him  over  the  church  at  Cato.  The  Rev. 
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Henry  Schlosser,  the  moderator,  presided  and 
propounded  the  constitutional  questions,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard  preached  the  sermon,  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Beecher,  D.D. ,  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Hewitt  that  to  the  people. 

Genoa. — The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Herbert  was 
on  July  6  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cay¬ 
uga,  pastor  of  the  Second  and  Third  churches 
of  Genoa.  At  each  service  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Brass  preached  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Schlosser  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  Snyder  that  to  the  people. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hokendauqua. — Sunday  evening,  July  1st, 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed,  following  the 
reception  of  six  new  members.  The  pastor. 
Dr.  Little,  was  in  attendance  at  Cleveland  the 
past  week.  The  Hokendauqua  church  and 
congregation  was  well  represented  there. 

MICHIGAN. 

Manistique  — The  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
(Rev.  Joseph  W.  Rogers,  pastor)  is  growing  in 
numbers.  One  of  the  elders  is  at  college,  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  minist^,  and  has  been  licensed 
to  preach,  and  stationed  at  Corrinne.  The 
visit  of  ReVs  John  Murray  and  family,  late  of 
North  China,  has  awakened  a  great  missionary 
interest.  He  went  on  the  7th  inst.  to  South 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  and  from  thence  to  Peoria, 
where  he  will  hold  missionary  meetings 
among  his  former  friends. 

Newberry. — On  July  8th  six  members  were 
received,  making  a  total  of  twenty-three  new 
members  since  January  last.  Children’s  Day 
was  observed,  and  $7  sent  to  the  Sunday 
school  missionary  work.  The  pastor.  Rev.  V. 
K.  Beshgetoor,  began  his  third  year  of  service 
on  Sabbath,  July  15th. 

Detroit.  —  Dartmouth  College,  his  Alma 
Mater,  conferred  at  her  recent  commencement 
the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  Rev.  R.  J.  Service, 
pastor  of  Trumbull  Ave.  church. 

Three  Rivers  —Rev.  Hope  F.  Ross  has 
closed  his  labors  with  this  church,  and  Rev. 
W.  H.  Maepherson  of  Charlevoix  is  called  to 
succeed  him. 

Crystal  Falls.— A  church  of  fourteen  mem- 
I  bers  was  organized  June  18tb,  and  is  supplied 
!  by  Mr.  F.  Feterall  of  McCormick  Seminary. 

Marquette. — This  church  has  reluctantly 
severed  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Bonar  on 
account  of  his  continued  ill  health. 

Gladstone.— Rev.  W.  W.  Tait  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  pastor,  and  a  new  parsonage  is  to  be 
built. 

Oneida. — Rev.  N.  D.  Glidden  of  Concord 
was  installed  pastor  June  Izth. 

Jackson.— Rev.  Robert  S.  Inglis  of  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  First  Church,  was  installed 
in  June. 

WISCONSIN. 

Beaver  Dam. — A  Sabbath  school  Institute 
was  held  in  a  pleasant  grove  in  South  Beaver 
Dam  July  7th  and  8th,  There  were  flve  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  represented,  and  about  three 
hundred  people  came  in  carriages,  on  foot, and 
on  bicycles.  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  the  Synodical 
Sunday-school  man,  spoke,  and  Mr.  George 
Lane,  the  Sunday-school  missionary  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  Presbytery,  gave  a  blackboard  exer¬ 
cise  on  Bible  geography  and  history.  There 
were  essays  and  discussions  on  practical  work 
in  the  class  and  school,  and  singing  by  the 
children.  The  occasion  was  a  profltable  one. 

Oxford. — Rev.  James  S.  Wilson,  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  year  of  active  work,  has  gone  with  his 
family  to  Crandon,  where  he  visits  with  form¬ 
er  parishioners,  and  holds  meetings  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  church  which  has  been  for  several  months 
without  a  pastor.  On  J uly  10th  he  conducted 
a  splendid  Sunday-school  Institute  at  Jordan 
Lake,  near  Oxford.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Brown,  the  indefatigable  Sunday-school 
missionary,  and  other  workers. 

East  New  York. — The  Bef armed  Church. — 
The  Rev.  James  M.  Dickson,  D.  D. ,  was  on 
Monday  evening,  July  2d,  installed  pastor  of 
the  East  New  York  Reformed  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  by  the  South  Classis  of  Long  Island. 
Dr.  Dickson  was  called  from  the  Pilgrim  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  of 
which  he  had  been  pastor  some  flve  and  a  half 
years.  Previously  to  his  going  to  Providence 
;  he  was  pastor  of  the  Thirty-fouth  Street  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  this  city,  and  that  church 
and  its  pastor  (Dr.  Peter  Stryker)  sent  the 
East  New  York  people  and  pastor  a  cordial 
missive  of  greeting  on  the  occasion  of  the  in¬ 
stallation 


CHUBGH  DECORATION. 

The  following  suggestions  were  sent  to  the 
pastor  of  a  church  near  this  city  in  response 
to  inquiries  regarding  the  decoration  of  his 
church.  As  the  season  for  cleaning  and  reno¬ 
vating  churches  is  at  hand,  it  occurrs  to  us 
that  they  may  be  useful  to  others,  and  hence 
we  repeat  them  here : 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
architecture  of  a  given  church  determines  the 
general  character  of  the  decoration  proper 
for  it,  while  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 
light  and  prevailing  color  and  tone  of  the 
woodwork  indicate  the  proper  color  scheme. 

If  the  architecture  is  very  plain  and  simple 
in  all  its  parts,  plain  walls  will  suffice,  col¬ 
ored  in  some  nearly  neutral  tint,  care  being 
taken  that  it  is  not  too  weak  or  cold.  A  nar¬ 
row  border  over  the  baseboard,  and  a  narrow, 
yet  somewhat  more  delicate  frieze,  is  the  first 
step  toward  decorative  effect.  A  dado,  with 
a  broad  frieze  and  narrow  border  around  the 
windows  is  the  next.  This,  with  some  chaste 
emblematic  figures  on  the  piers  between  the 
windows,  such  as  cross  and  crown,  cup,  an¬ 
chor,  open  Bible,  etc.,  generally  complete  the 
mural  decoration. 

If  the  architecture  is  ornate,  the  problem 
is  more  complicated,  as  the  decoration  should 
be  in  keeping.  Hence  the  necessity  of  careful 
inspection  by  a  competent  person. 

The  ceiling  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
walls.  The  carpet,  or  floor,  should  be  unob¬ 
trusive  and  harmonize  strictly  with  the  decora¬ 
tions,  thus  insuring  an  artistic  and  restful 
unity  throughout.  Nothing  is  worse  than  the 
sensation  that  the  room  is  made  up  of  distinct 
sections,  namely,  floor,  walls,  ceiling,  and 
woodwork  as  congenital  strangers  to  each 
other. 

If  the  windows  are  of  simple  colored  glass, 
as  in  the  lozenge  or  diaper  patterns  now  much 
used,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  walls  be 
of  a  tint  that  will  harmonize  with  them.  If 
rich  stained  glass  or  pictured  windows  are 
used,  the  walls  should  be  of  such  tone  as  to 
give  the  windows  the  best  setting,  but  withal, 
a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  one. 

The  space  behind  the  pulpit  should  never 
be  utilized  for  the  mere  display  of  even  the 
most  skillful  artistic  effects  of  a  showy  order. 
However  rich  the  decoration,  it  should  be 
quiet,  harmonious,  and  restful  rather  than 
interesting  to  the  eye,  serving  as  a  background 
for  the  speaker,  and  quite  subordinated  to  this 
purpose. 

Stamped  metal  is  now  much  used  for  ceil¬ 
ings  of  churches,  especially  where  the  ceilings 
are  quite  high.  It  is  susceptible  of  rich  dec¬ 
oration,  and  is  said  to  produce  satisfactory 
results  at  less  cost  than  equally  good  effects 
can  be  produced  in  wood.  It  is  also  stronger 
than  plaster  or  stucco,  less  liable  to  damage 
or  breakage  from  a  leaky  roof,  and  easily  re¬ 
paired.  . 

A  stone  base,  with  brick  work  of  rich,  dark 
color  carried  up  all  around  to  a  height  of  six 
feet  or  more,  with  suitably  colored  plaster 
above,  produce  an  exceedingly  rich  and  har¬ 
monious  effect,  with  heavy  open  timber  trusses 
and  wooden  ceiling  of  rich  color,  and  give  a 
sense  of  solidity  and  stability  which  many 
large  modem  churches  sadly  lack.  Black  or 
cream-colored  brick,  or  some  of  the  beautiful 
enamelled  brick,  now  made  in  so  many  rich, 
quiet  tints,  may  be  used  with  good  effect  to 
produce  a  border  at  the  top. 

Dull  terra-cotta  red,  deep  greenish  blue,  and 
rich  golden  brown,  picked  out  with  black  and 
gold,  compose  the  color  scheme  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  churches  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Byzantine  style. 

An  experienced  artist  should  examine  Ahe 
church  and  give  in  color  such  schemes  of  dec- 
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oration  as  the  interior  itself  suggests.  This 
need  not  cost  very  much,  and  thereby  may  be 
avoided  any  objectionable  contrasts  of  color 
or  serious  errors  in  style,  tone,  or  effect,  albeit 
only  such  as  are  apparent  to  the  trained  eye. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Hamilton  Alumni, 
held  in  the  college  chape),  June  27tb,  there 
was  a  lively  discussion  over  the  ecclesiastical 
status  of  the  College.  Dr.  L.  A.  Ostrander  of 
Lyons,  President  of  the  Alumni,  blamed  the 
Synod  of  New  York  for  not  fulfilling  its  pledge 
to  raise  a  half  million  endowment.  Dr.  R. 
L.  Bachman  of  Utica  wanted  to  know  if  the 
movement  had  been  a  failure.  Dr.  T.  B. 
Hudson,  the  College  Treasurer,  replied  that 
the  whole  amount  subscribed  had  been  about 
$80,000.  Hon.  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy  of  Auburn 
stated  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Wolcott  en¬ 
dowment,  the  President  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Utica  Presbytery.  He  might  have  added 
that  of  the  twenty-eight  trustees  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  twenty-one  are  Presbyterians.  The 
remaining  seven  represent  the  Episcopalian, 
Congregational,  and  Dutch  Reformed  church¬ 
es.  He  might  also  have  stated  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  Faculty  are  active  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  five  are  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergymen,  who  are  frequently  heard 
by  large  Sunday  audiences.  Three-fourths  of 
the  students  come  from  Presbyterian  families. 
The  College  has  about  forty  scholarships  that 
were  endowed  by  its  Presbyterian  friends.  A 
trustee  of  the  College  has  volunteered  to  add 
$500  to  every  fund  of  the  $1,500  that  is  given 
for  a  Presbyterial  scholarship,  and  the  Geneva 
Presbytery  has  already  taken  advantage  of 
this  generous  provision.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  clergymen  in  the  Synod  of  New  York 
are  Hamilton  Alumni. 

The  following  were  the  higher  degrees  con¬ 
ferred  by  President  Stryker  at  the  eighty-sec¬ 
ond  Commencement  of  Hamilton  College: 
Ph.D,  Honorary — the  Rev.  William  De  Loss 
Love,  Jr.,  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Principal  Albert 
Leonard,  Binghamton ;  Principal  Joseph  Car- 
leton  Norris,  Canandaigua;  Principal  Frank 
Wallace  Jennings,  Oneida.  D  D. — the  Rev. 
Ebeneser  Hazard  Snowden  (class  of  1818), 
Dorrance,  Pa.  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers 
Hall,  Chicago;  the  Rev.  Horace  Publius  Ver- 
giliuB  Bogue,  Avon ;  the  Rev.  William  Reed, 
Troy.  LL.D.— Hon.  Charles  Anthony  Hawley, 
Seneca  Falls;  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  New  York, 
both  members  of  the  New  York  Constitutional 
Convention. 

At'the  close  of  Commencement  exercises  in 
the  Stone  Church,  the  benediction  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  Hague,  *82. 
of  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Next  came  the  Alumni 
banquet  in  Soollard  Hall.  Here  grace  was 
said  in  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Hodges, 
*77,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge, 
Hass.  It  was  in  these  words :  **  Pro  his  et  pro 
omnibus  donis  et  signis  tuae  bonitatis  im- 
meritse  omnus  gratias  tibi,  O  Pater  Omnipo- 
tens,  qui  cum  Filio  Spirituque  Sancto,  vivis 
et  regnis  in  seculaseculorum.  Amen.**  Hon. 
Franklin  A.  Head,  *56,  of  Chicago  acted  as 
symporiarch  with  apt  and  mirthful  introduc¬ 
tions.  Trustee  Horace  B.  Silliman  was  greet¬ 
ed  with  a  hearty  ovation  when  introduced  as 
“The  author  of  Silliman  Hall  and  other 
poems.  ”  Hon.  T.  M.  Pomeroy  of  Auburn  was 
introduced  as  “the  self-made  man,  bom  of 
rich  but  respectable  parents,  who  leaped  at  a 
single  bound  from  the  obscurity  of  a  seat  in 
Congress  to  the  high  position  of  a  tmstee 
of  Hamilton  College.  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hast¬ 
ings,  *48,  President  of  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  said : 

It.  does  not  seem  possible,  but  it  is  actual, 
tha  I  entered  Hamilton  College  fifty  years 


ago  this  summer.  I  feel  younger  to  day  than 
I  did  ten  years  ago,  younger  than  I  did  when 
1  entered  sophomore  year.  I  don*t  know 
as  much,  perhaps,  but  feel  younger.  To-day 
motherhood  and  sonship  meet  here.  Some 
college  mothers  are  fittingly  represented  by 
Heine*8  conception  of  the  Venus  de  Milo  with 
no  arms  for  embracing  and  no  hands  for  help¬ 
ing.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  our  college. 
Have  we  only  words  of  congratulation  ?  Have 
we  done  nothing,  achieved  nothing  for  our  be¬ 
loved  mother?  It  is  only  with  the  band  of 
sacrifice  and  of  service  that  we  should  salute 
our  mother.  I  have  not  been  able  to  be  here 
often,  but  my  heart  has  gone  out  in  true  and 
loyal  love  to  Hamilton  College,  and  I  have 
watched  her  progress  with  pride.  The  only 
representative  of  my  college  days  here  now  is 
Prof.  Edward  North.  Beside  my  firm  respect 
for  his  rare  and  fine  Hellenism,  which  I 
know  well,  I  bow  with  reverence  before 
his  modest,  worthy,  and  scholarly  service 
rendered  this  noble  institution  through  the 
last  half  century.  God  bless  him  for  it ;  I  know 
He  will.  (The  audience  rose  and  gave  three 
cheers  for  Dr.  North. ) 

Now  I  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  interest  in 
Hamilton  College,  as  my  dear  friend,  Dr. 
Stryker,  is  at  the  bead  of  it.  I  believe  in 
him,  I  love  him.  You*ve  got  to  move  or 
something  will  break.  He  is  not  by  a  long 
mark  one  of  the  men  who  are  like  the  African 
king,  that  when  he  dies  he  wants  all  around 
him  to  die,  too.  There  are  some  men  dead 
who  don*t  know  it.  But  here  there  is  life  at 
the  helm,  and  you  must  respond  to  it  or  there 
will  be  trouble.  I  am  identified  with  an  insti¬ 
tution  among  which  are  students  from  fifty 
to  sixty  different  colleges.  During  all  the 
ears  I  have  watched  the  men  who  have 
ad  “H.  C.,”  or  Hamilton  College  after  their 
names.  I  can  assure  you  I  have  come  to  see 
and  to  know  that  the  Church  in  all  its 
branches,  I  thank  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  must 
look  for  her  ministry  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future,  to  the  small  College,  and  not  to  the 
larger.  You  send  to-day  as  many  men  into 
the  ministry  as  Yale.  Brought  up  in  New 
York,  and  having  lived  most  of  my  life  in 
that  fgreat  and  wicked  city,  I  have  seen  that 
the  small  colleges  of  the  country  bring  in  the 
fresh  manly  blood  that  can  do  the  work  God 
and  humanity  will  have  done  in  the  city.  It 
is  growing  so  more  and  more.  If  you  want 
men  to  man  the  walls  of  Zion  you  must  look 
to  the  small  college  for  them.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  few  large  universities  and  many 
gymnasia.  I  am  fearful  of  optionals  and  elec¬ 
tives  for  men  who  are  too  young  for  option 
and  election.  I  hope  and  believe  Hamilton 
College  will  grow,  but  I  don*t  want  it  to 
overgrow.  I  rejoice  at  its  marvellous  rural 
beauty.  Antssus  will  whip  Hercules  here. 
Every  man  who  graduates  from  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  life  and 
history  of  that  institution.  They  tell  us  that 
every  leaf  of  a  tree  sends  its  tiny  cord  of  con¬ 
tribution  through  twig,  branch,  and  stem  to 
the  deepest  and  furthest  root,  there  to  stay 
when  the  leaf  has  faded  and  fallen,  and 
autumn  chills  and  winter  winds  have  stripped 
the  parent  tree.  I  wish  every  student  of  Ham  - 
ilton  College  might  come  to  feel  his  individ¬ 
ual,  personal  responsibility  for  his  part  in  the 
life  and  history  of  this  beloved  institution. 

Hon.  Dan.  P.  .Eells  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
next  called  on.  He  said : 

Hamilton  College  plants  one  foot  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific.  Ham¬ 
ilton  alumni  are  everywhere.  We  have  many 
in  Chicago  not  only,  but  in  Cleveland.  We 
have  been  in  existence  eighty  years.  A  bicy¬ 
cle,  if  only  kept  going  fast  enough,  will  not 
fall,  but  if  it  stops,  will  fall.  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  cannot  lean  its  bicycle  up  against  the 
DMt.  Progress  is  its  life.  It  can*t  stop. 
These  young  men  going  out  to-day  add  to  its 
elements  of  prosperity  and  usefulness.  With 
Dr.  Hastings  I  believe  in  the  advantages  of 
the  small  college.  They  outweigh  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  larger  colleges.  Instead  of  say¬ 
ing  which  is  the  best,  which  do  we  need,  we 
are  willing  often  to  take  that  which  is  the 
cheapest,  and  this  question  has  wrecked  many 
a  life.  Hamilton  College  wants  the  best 
men,  the  best  students  it  can  get ;  and  it  has 
the  best  President  it  can  get.  Fidelity  to 
every  trust  is  the  standard  by  which  God 
measures  us. 


SUMMERING  AT  LAKE  KECK  A. 

In  that  series  of  lakes  for  which  Western 
New  York  is  famous,  Lake  Eeuka  is  not  to 
be  forgotten.  It  is  indeed  “beautiul  for  situ¬ 
ation,”  a  much  admired  spot,  Penn  Yan  stand¬ 
ing  guard  at  its  northern  extremity,  while  its 
southern  shore  is  dotted  with  the  homes  and 
workshops  of  Hammondsport.  A  few  miles 
south  of  Penn  Yan,  in  Yates  County,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  Keuka  College  is 
situated.  Though  less  than  five  years  old, 
this  College  has  made  for  itself  a  good  record  ^ 
has  recently  raised  $25,090  for  its  work,  is  well 
equipped  with  teachers,  the  pupils  enjoy 
school  life  on  the  lake,  and  the  scenio  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  spot  are  enhanced  by  the  clear 
Christian  atmosphere  of  the  College.  In  the 
opinion  of  numbers  of  visitors  Lake  Keuka  is 
the  most  charming  sheet  of  water  in  New 
York  State.  Those  who  are  fond  of  the  rod 
and  reel  will  find  in  its  pure  and  healthful 
waters  an  abundance  of  trout,  bass,  pickerel, 
and  other  kinds  of  fish.  Those  who  seek 
pleasure  in  other  ways  will  find  several  steam¬ 
ers  and  yachts  plying  to  and  fro.  Around  the 
College  is  a  park  of  160  acres,  containing  a 
campus  and  beautiful  grove,  while  fruit 
orchards  and  vineyards  stretch  away  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  lake.  Prominent  among 
the  summer  attractions  at  this  educational 
center  is  what  is  known  as  the  Assembly, 
which  is  announced  to  open  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  August  2nd,  and  close  on  the  14th  of 
August.  This  Assembly  has  proved  a  verita¬ 
ble  banquet  of  Gospel  truth,  a  season  of  great 
refreshing  and  inspiration  to  all  who  have 
hitherto  attended  its  gatherings.  As  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  widely  extended  interest  in  it, 
inquiries  concerning  the  meetings  have  this 
year  been  more  numerous  than  ever,  and 
the  programme  promises  to  be  one  varied  in 
interest,  attractive  in  quality,  stimulating  to 
the  mind,  and  an  inspiration  to  heart  and 
life.  Each  morning  there  will  be  a  Bible 
Convocation  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Dixon,  pastor  of  the  Hanson-plaoe  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Brooklyn.  It  was  in  Dr.  Dixon*s 
church  that  the  revivals  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  during  the  past  winter  and  spring  had 
its  birth.  A  popular  preacher,  genial  pastor, 
diligent  Bible  student,  and  one  who  knows 
how  to  rely  on  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Dr.  Dixon  will  make  an  efficient  leader,  and 
having  been  active  in  the  great  evangelistic 
campaign  in  the  twin  cities  united  by  the  im¬ 
mense  structure  that  spans  the  East  River, 
he  will  come  to  this  convocation  with  the 
altar  fires  burning  brightly  in  his  own  soul. 

A  new  man  at  Keuka  Lake,  but  one  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  above  campaign,  is  the  Rev.  M. 
M.  Wharton  of  Baltimore.  He  is  to  remain 
several  days  lecturing  and  preaching,  and 
will  doubtless  add  to  his  popularity  by  these 
services.  Another  of  the  bright  lights  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland,  for  many  years  the 
editor  of  the  National  Baptist  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Other  speakers  are  the  Hon.  E.  B. 
Fairchild  of  Michigan,  who  was  for  several 
jiears  our  Consul  at  Lyons,  France ;  the  Rev. 
Cornelius  Woelfkin,  pastor  of  the  Greene- 
avenue  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dunham  of  Utica;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund 
M.  Mills,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episco- 
'pal  Church  of  Elmira;  Col.  Copeland,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Copeland,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Smith 
of  New  York,  and  others 

On  the  list  of  musical  attractions  we  notice 
the  Creole  Quartet,  who  sang  through  the 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  revival,  while  Pro¬ 
fessor  P.  W.  Bush  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
been  engaged  as  soloist  and  leader  of  the 
chorus.  A  season  of  great  enjoyment  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  places  in 
Wester  New  York  is  looked  for.  Abundant 
transportation  facilities  from  all  parts  of 
Keuka  Lake  are  being  provided,  so  that  visi¬ 
tors  in  that  section  may  depend  upon  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Assembly. 
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Address  The  Evangelist, 

83  Union  Square,  New  York, 


Entered  at  the  Post-oJIee  at  New  Fork  at  seeond-eiott 
matt  matUr. 


WOODliAWN  OEMBTBRY 

WGoPLiAtVNStatlODiiiMth  Ward).  Hwlem  HikUroad 
riftkf^e.  No.  20  East  aed  Street 


Desks 


of  all  descriptions  manufactureo 
and  for  sale  by 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  St,  Mew  York 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECT/OH  OF  HEW  AHt 
SECOHD-HAHD  BOOKS  IH  THE  UM/KERSf 
At  a  great  redaction  from  Pabliihen’  prleea 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  von  may  ds 
sire,  and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  malL 

SPECIAL  TERNS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTH  OAIAZOOUM  THMM, 

LECCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  City  UaU  Park  NIW  YORS 


Lessons  in  the  Life  of  Christ 


“Helps’*  for  Teacher  and  Scholar. 

To  aid  Sunday  School  teachers  and 
scholars  in  their  study  of  the  lessons  of 
the  current  quarter,  The  Evangelist  has 
collected  a  set  of  “helps”  that  will  be 
found  specially  useful.  These  comprise 
Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ,  A  unified  nar¬ 
rative  in  New  Testament  language  of 
Christ’s  life,  an  ingenious  and  very 
helpful  chart  delineating  the  journeys 
and  leading  events  of  Christ’s  public 
ministry,  a  reliable  Atlas  of  Palestine, 
with  twenty  maps,  and  a  portfolio  of  128 
large  half-tone  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  showing  the  present  aspect  of 
the  scenes  where  Christ  lived  and  died. 
They  are  offered  at  the  following  very 
reasonable  rates: 

1.  Stalker’s  Lite  oi  Christ,  cloth,  .  .60 

2.  Lite  ot  our  Lord,  in  Words  of 

the  Evangelists,  cloth  .  .  $1.00 

3.  Bible  Atlas,  Johnson,  paper,  .  .25 

4.  Public  Life  ot  Christ,  Kep- 

hart,  cloth, . 75 

5.  Photographs  ot  the  Holy 

I, and,  paper,  .  .  .  .  ^JLOO 

$3.60 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
upon  receipt  of  price,  or  the  set  will  be 
sent  for  $3.25, 

Other  Important  Helps, 

Teachers  and  advanced  classes  should  have 
Fleetwood's  Life  of  Christ,  abridged  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  bound  in  paper  and  sent  postpaid 
for  5  cents. 

A  very  useful  and  pleasing  narrative  of 
Christ’s  Life,  following  the  text  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version,  is  The  Earthly  Footprints  of  the 


NOTICES. 

lUnates  of  the  General  Aaeemhly. 

The  Mlnutee  ot  the  General  AsMmbly  ot  18M.  wUl  be 
pnblUhed  on  or  about  August  Ist,  and  the  bound  volumes 
containtug  the  Reports  or  the  Boards  will  be  Issued  at 
the  same  time. 

The  price  of  the  Minutes  in  paper  cover  will  be  Sl.OO, 
and  ot  tbe  Reports,  25  cent  s.  The  Minutes  in  cloth  bind¬ 
ing  will  cost  25  cents  extra,  and  the  same  additional 
charge  wiU  be  made  for  tbe  Reports  in  cloth.  Ministers 
and  others  desiring  cloth-bound  volumes,  wiU  please 
address  Rxv.  W.  H.  Roberts.  D.D.. 

1884  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 


Tbe  Cross  Benevolence  Chart 


The  most  unique,  most  spiritual 
and  most  successful  plan  for  raising 
all  manner  of  church  moneys. 

Tested  by  the  experience  of  hund¬ 
reds  of  churches,  in  varied  circum¬ 
stances,  and  endorsed  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  leading  clergymen  and  lay 
workers. 

It  doubles  and  trebles  the  ordin¬ 
ary  offering  for  such  causes  as  Mis¬ 
sions.  Has  been  tried  from  Maine 
to  California  and  endorsed  by  ail 
evangelical  denominations. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  eight 


At  •  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Preebyterlun  Union,  held  on  June  20th,  1994,  it  wm 
utiaolmously  decided  to  give  a  reception  to  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  on  tbe  evening  of  October  iStb,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Synod  being  held  In  this  city  at  that  time. 
The  Reception  will  be  given  in  the  Madison  Square  Con¬ 
cert  Hall,  and  as  the  ball  will  accommodate  more  than 
one  thousand  persons,  the  Synod,  members  of  the  Union 
and  their  friends  can  be  present.  The  several  Commit¬ 
tees  are  arranging  details  which  will  be  made  known 
through  the  secretary.  This  will  take  tbe  place  of  the 
regular  meeting  announced  In  the  Manual  for  October  29. 

Wm.  N.  Cbabl  Chalruian. 

FRXDKaiOK  A.  Booth,  Sec’y,  19  E.  16th  St.,  New  York. 


DEATHS. 

Rice.— Passed  to  her  reward  Mrs.  Ma^  M.  Rice,  July 
11.  She  was  tbe  wife  of  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Rice,  D.D.,  Mis¬ 
sionary  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  Her 
life  was  rich  and  beautiful  in  faithful  work  for  her  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  loving  service  in  her  home. 


Harper’s 

Magazine 


FOR  AUGUST 

Ready  July  so 


five  Outing  features 

.MONUOUTH,  THE  BIOGEST  SUMBIER  SUBtTBB. 
TIP  NORWAY'S  COAST,  THE  COOLEST  TRIP. 
WHICH  MUSHROOMS  TO  EAT  — AND  LIVE. 
OHIOKEN- SHOOTING  IN  DAKOTA 
A  SUMMER  DAY  IN  CENTRAL  PARK. 


Thera  are  good  short  stories  by  Owen  Wister, 

Louise  BetU  Edwards.  Riehard  Harding 
Davis,  Elsie  S.  NordhoS.  and  Thomas  A 
Janvier,  besides  the  usual  popular  features. 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  BY  THE  YEAR  $i. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Wanted— EvangelistA  of  July  lath. 

Once  more  we  are  obliged  to  ask  friends  who  do 
not  keep  a  file  of  tbe  paper  and  who  make  no  spe¬ 
cial  use  of  it  after  reading  it  themselves,  to  favor 
ns  by  sending  us  their  copy  of  that  date.  We  are 
quite  out,  and  unable  to  comply  with  special  calls 
for  it.  We  cannot  say  that  we  dislike  to  be  embar¬ 
rassed  in  this  way,  but  we  shall  nevertheless  strive 
hereafter  to  keep  a  few  copies  in  advance  of  all  de¬ 
mands  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  a  number 
of  kind  friends  who  have  come  to  our  rescue  In  two 
or  three  similar  emergencies  recently. 


Misen  Lord,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  John 
Hall.  This  a  profusely  illustrated  volume  and 
very  handsomely  printed.  It  sells  for  $1.50. 

For  children,  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Hough¬ 
ton’s  very  popular  Life  of  Chriet  in  Picture  and 
Story  can  be  strongly  recommended.  Many 
thousand  copies  ot  this  work  have  been  sold. 
The  illustrations  which  are  copious  in  number 
and  of  high  artistic  merit  are  a  special  feature 
of  the  book.  It  is  sold  for  11.26. 

We  scarcely  need  to  call  attention  to  Dr. 
Yield’s  Among  the  Holy  HiUe  as  a  useful  adjunct 
to  Bible  study.  This  volume  is  sent  for  fl.50. 


page  illustrated  circular  giving  full 
description,  with  testimonies  show¬ 
ing  percentage  of  increase  in  scores 
of  cases  where  the  chart  was  used. 

H.  D.  SELLECK,  Publisher, 

1 3  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


A  LITTLE  HOME  MI8SIONABY  WORK 

among  your  friends  and  neitpibon  vxnildhe  toteU  them  of 
our  oferofThe  Evangelist  for  three  months  tonewMih- 
serfbers  for  twenty-floe  cents.  IfyoubeUevein  The  Evan- 
giUst  and  wish  to  see  its  irpluenee  eaeUndtd,  this  is  an  easy 
“word  in  season”  to  say.  May  we  not  ash  your  help  so  fart 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


July  19,  1894. 


hotels  atijd  §lie50t;ts. 


HEALTH  _  PHYSICIANS  and  %  The^ALMA*' 

RESTORED.  SURGEONS  4 

♦  ♦  ©I*  TH©  WBST  HXUB  IVXDB  ♦  ♦  J  AmCKIWA  & 

'l''f4  E  AT.MA  SAN ITARiU Jl  4  HEALTH 

THB  IDBAI.  F«r  tbt  RtateratloH  and  Ttemr^  ■oniinf  S»me»HiPar*  A  uabub^ 

RKSO&T  Praaarvattoa  at  Haatth.  iorFriyCTa.th.riii(-i*M>prMiirt«d  a  REST'HOriE 

Elmora  S.  PettyJelMi  M.  D,,  Medical  Superintandent. 

The  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  which  is  sent  to  any  one  IllVa  A  Im. 

I  upon  request,  contains  a  full  and  truthful  statement  of  AA9  OftSlwwXXl^^ 

the  numerous  desirable  features.  It  is  a  beautiful  book*  a  T  q#  A  WnV 

let  and  furnishes  yon  aU  necessary  information.  ft  liB  flj  JUWtt. 


THE  LEADING 


Tb«  vvcrj  MorniDf  StryieM  a  Far* 
lor  frijer  Oathoriii(-i«appr«eiatod 
lo  tbo  cztostof  ooaplofeolj  oeeopy* 


AMERICA’S 

HEALTH 

REST-HOnE 


The  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  which  is  sent  to  any  one 
upon  request,  contains  a  full  and  truthful  statement  of 
the  numerous  desirable  features.  It  is  a  beautiful  book* 
let  and  furnishes  yon  aU  necessary  information. 


ANKW  HOME! — The  Home  Hotel.  148*148*16'  Saint  I  A 

Ann’s  Avenue.  New  York  City,  incorporated  \mA-^y  *  l  Ulty/tt, 

and  devoted  hitherto  to  the  interests  of  authors,  artists  |  .  .  _ 


and  teachers,  having  enlarged  its  accommodations,  will 
DOW  receive  other  elderly  people  of  respectability,  and 
offers  the  comforts  of  a  refined  home  at  $15.00  per  month 
and  upward.  $800  admits  a  life  guest  of  86  years.  Note 


SECURING  THE  STRAW. 


tie  evenly,  finish  off  as  nearly  in  the  centre  as 
possible  so  that  the  water  will  be  carried  off 
easily  and  the  straw  will  keep  in  a  good  con* 
dition. 

Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

Philadelphia  Ledger:  We  do  not  venerate 
the  old  trees  as  we  should  do,  and  many 
clumps  of  fine  old  oaks  that  belong  to  colonial 
days  are  gradually  disappearing.  We  might 
very  appropriately  take  a  lesson  from  the 
Hindoos,  who  enforce  a  heavy  penalty  on  any 
one  who  cuts  down  a  fruit  tree — where  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  love  to  dwell- -and 
double  penalty  on  those  Who  cut  down  “nota¬ 
ble”  trees  or  those  which  ^ow  on  boundary 
marks  or  in  graveyards.  The  souls  of  such 
men  are  consigned  to  Asipattra-vana  hell, 
where  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  swords.  In 
Germany,  too,  the  wanton  destruction  of  trees 
is  punished,  and  the  popular  sentiment  regards 
such  with  horror. 

Among  fruits  there  are  many  desirable  nov* 


and  upward.  $800  admits  a  life  gueet  of  86  years.  Note  For  feeding  during  the  winter  one  ton  of  Among  fruits  there  are  many  desirable  nov* 

Straw,  one  ton  of  good  elties  and  oddities.  Every  farm  should  have  a 
per  week.  Ttachem^it^^the  ci^6^cent|^^r  j,  tj^ree  or  four  hundred  pounds  couple  of  Downing  mulberry  trees.  The  fruit 

- - -  of  good  wheat  bran  are  e<mivalent  to  the  same  ripens  gradually  and  is  reallyverygood,al- 

Maple  View  House,  Sullivan  County,  Liberty.  N.  Y.  of  timothy  hay.  Wi^  a  good  feed  of  though  slightly  too  sweetish.  Every  farmer 

One  mile  from  statioo :  accommodates  85:  elevation  this  given  under  a  comfortable  snelter  grow-  raise  enough  apricots  for  home  use  without 
^^fwt;  largo  farm:  good  shade  Terms,  M  to  $12  ing  cattle  or  sheep  can  readily  be  kept  in  a  ^uch  trouble.  Dwarf  cherries  area  hardy 

_  ’  ”**-**»*^  *  good  thrifty  condition  during  the  winter.  But  novelty  well  worth  trying.  Black  currents  are 

CRiuiT  -viicw  rtnccaiu/i/'H  /'T  Nebraska  Farmer)  much  of  the  feed-  ygry  easy  to  raise  and  make  good  jelly.  Near 

SAiaTARiUM  UKttINWICn,  LI.  ing  value  depends  upon  the  way  It  IS  stacked,  j^rge  cities  the  surplus  can  be  sold.  June* 

Ab«olately healthful;  Ter j  accessible:  simrior  acGommo-  To  be  a  good  feed,  one  that  the  stock  will  berries,  wineberries  and  dewberries  are  profit- 

daUons;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.U.  relish,  it  is  very  essential  that  it  be  stacked  so  a^ig  jn  a  few  sections.  Any  of  these  oddities 

that  it  will  keep  in  a  good  condition.  nn  a  farm  will  attract  attention  and  can  hard- 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  in  stack-  jy  ^  instruct  the  young  people,  and  the 

ing  straw  is  in  making  the  stack  too  large  folks,  too. 


MISS  ESCUDIER’S 


BOARDING  HOUSE,  22  Mt.  Carmel  St.,  Quebec ;  near  at  the  start ;  thus,  there  is  not  a 
S^.^‘Tl^*ouaW<St“ou.  liufferln  Ter*  amount  of  material  to  properly  finish 


sufficient 
out,  and 


The  matchless  rose,  the  American  Beauty, 


race.  Terms  ou  application.  ^  is  described  as  a  happy  accident,  a  prize  caught 

_  in  consequence  more  or  less  of  the  straw  is  .  j  _ _  u 

The  Muskoka  Lakes  vSSof8*t“aw™thlJincL^  'eedlndSereVoit^oMh^^ 

ised'to"  i?d1Se  sfoJ^Tit“?n'^^^^^  remontInt  roses  in  the  Wash?^gton‘’  garden 

It  is  no  exaggeration  of  facw  to  state  that  the  Mnsko-  ^  of  the  historian  George  Bancroft,  the  result  of 

kaLakee  occupy  a  position  unique  among  the  summer  comiori,  DUi  also  increasing  ine  manure  crop.  hvhriflivntinn  hotwonn  n  romnniant  « 
resorts  of  the  North  American  Continent.  Its  salnhti*  The  straw  stacker  that  nearly  all  threshers  ^  hybriai  a  on  een  a  remontant  and  a 


kaLakeeoccniw  a  position  unique  among  the  summer  COmiori,  out  also  increasing  me  manure  crop.  hvhridivntion  between  n  remontant  a 

resorts  of  the  North  American  Continent.  Its  salnhti*  The  straw  stacker  that  nearly  all  threshers  ^  hybriai  a  on  een  a  remontant  and  a 
ouB  atmosphere  “is  fatal  to  Hay  Fever,”  says  "Outing.”  now  lensenB  the  wnrt  nf  Rtnckinir  the  lOSe.  No  rose  fluctuates  more  in  the  prices 

Write  for  Books  and  information  to  the  undersigned.  lessens  me  wora  oi  siacKing  ine  commands,  according  to  its  perfection  than 

Prices  range.from  $1.26  to  $2.00  per  day,  and  special  rates  straw,  and  if  good  care  s  taken  not  _  to  make  ® 


to  those  staying  for  a  time. 

BEAUMARIS 


nCAUiVlAKIS.  Pristor.  Boating,  Fish* 
LPEwrAX-iiTk/AlVlAJ,  Bathing.  The  Hotel 

Toadera  Islaad,  ■askoka.  Farm  supplies  the  cele¬ 
brated  Muskoka  lamb  and  mutton  and  plenty  of  fresh 
milk  and  vegetables,  etc. 

CTDKTfTAU  IIAT1C17  JOHH  FBASIOLProprielor. 

STRATI  ON  HOUSE, 

Pert  Csiiiag,  Haskeka  Lakes,  and  fishing.  Fine  scen¬ 
ery.  Restml  cool  nights.  Air  pure  and  invigorating. 


DR.  STRONG'S  SANITARIUM. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


A  popular  resort  for  health,  reet,  change,  or  recrea¬ 
tion,  all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  heat, 
sun  parlor,  and  promtnade  on  the  loof :  suites  of  rooms 
with  hatha  Dry.  tonic  air,  Haratoga  waters.  Lawn  Ten¬ 
nis,  Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  Electricity.  All  baths  and 
remedial  appliances.  New  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


5ummer  Vacation 

described  in  a  new  illustrated  book  “SuM- 
MBB  Homes  among  the  Green  Hills  of  Ver¬ 
mont  AND  ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF  LaKE  CHAM¬ 
PLAIN,  containing  selected  addresses  of  the 
Best  Family  Homes  for  entertaining  Sum¬ 
mer  Guests,  at  prices  from  $4  to  $10  per 
week,  also  list  of  finest  Hotels  with  prices  and 
Excursion  Rates.  Out- door  pleasures,  fishing, 
boating,  climate  and  scenery,  all  unexcelled. 
Mailed  free  on  application  to 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE  or  8.  W.  CUMMiNCS, 

S.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  G.P.A.,  St.  Albans,  Vt 


the  stkeks  t^l^Urge 

~RnwiRn  PROWKE.  Pm.  good  condition,  and  may  greatly  help  out  in  arbitrary  prescr  p  ions  of  fashion, 
prietor.  Boating,  Fish-  feeding  during  the  winter.  Keep  the  middle  Those  persons,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
ing.  Bathing.  The  Hotel  full,  tramp  evenly  so  that  the  stack  will  set-  '^ho  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  thirteen- 

Farm  supplies  the  cele-  _  year  and  the  seventeen  year  brood  of  locusts 

kutton  and  plenty  of  fresh - game  time  had  a  rare  opportunity 

that  will  not  occur  again  for  221  years,  for  it 
JOHN FRASKBiProprieior.  will  only  be  at  the  end  of  this  long  period. 

in  the  year  2115,  that  the  two  broods 
and  fishing.  Fine  seen-  •  BB/V/V  M  fl  Gd  will  make  their  visits  simultaneously.  And  if 

r  pure  and  invigorating.  #1111  Im/ldl/^  the  seven-year  brood  is  added,  the  period  of 

the  appearance  of  all  three  together  will  only 
be  at  the  end  of  1,547  years  from  the  present 
time.  As  we  only  live  for  our  posterity,  every 
person  interested  in  these  matters  should  make 
record  of  them  for  use  in  future,  never  mind 
how  far  away  it  may  be. 

Where  winter  wheat  is  grown  much  depends 
on  having  the  stubble  of  spring  grain  ploughed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  harvest  is  off. 
Every  day’s  delay  increases  the  hardness  of 
the  ground  and  the  difficulty  of  ploughing.  If 
a  rain  comes  on  the  uaploughed  stubble  it 
does  little  good  unless  it  is  a  drenching  rain  of 
an  inch  or  more.  But  a  rain  after  the  stub¬ 
ble  has  been  ploughed  and  harrowed  sinks 
into  the  soil,  and,  even  though  it  be  a  light 
rain,  if  the  surface  is  harrowed  frequently  to 
prevent  evaporation  it  helps  make  a  good 
seed  bed.  The  roller  is  an  excellent  imple¬ 
ment  to  prepare  a  seed  bed  for  winter  wheat, 
though  the  smoothing  barrow  is  nearly  or 
^uite  as  good.  What  is  most  needed  for  wheat 
18  a  compact  soil  under  the  seed  bed.  This  is 
best  secured  by  ploughing  very  early  and 
working  the  surface  thoroughly,  but  to  a  very 
shallow  depth.  The  old  fashioned  practice  of 
cross  ploughing  before  seeding  winter  grain 
always  lessens  the  crop.  It  was  made  appar¬ 
ently  necessary  by  neglect  to  destroy  weeds 
until  they  got  too  large  to  be  put  under  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  plough. 


^  700  Mile 
Sea  Trips 

BT  IKE  BKAvnroi.  NEW  STEAMSHIPS  or  the 

Old  Dominion  Line 

To  Old  Pobit  Comfort  or  Yirginia  Boachand  Ret 

iHygtia  Hotel.")  iPrinoeet  Anne  Hotel.) 
HOST  DEuaBTrm.  bbsobts  oh  the  xtlaetic  coast  won  A 

SUMflER  OUTINQ 


Old  Point  Comfort,  .  $i6.oo  Ci 
I  Vlrglnln  Bonch,  .  .  17.00  | 

A  <Ur  and  a  qnsrter  at  ettber  hoteL 


INCLUDINQ  EVERY  EXPENSE 

or  HBAIA  AHD  BEBTHS  EH  EOCTE  AHD  A  DAT  AHD  A 
qUABTEE’S  BOABD  A*  EITHEB  HOTEU 

This  trip  is  an  ideal  one,  as  the 
course  skirts  the  coast  with  little 
likelihood  of  sea-sickness,  and  passes 
in  review  many  watering  places  and 
points  of  interest. 


WcliEilsn 

TVsSr  n^T.  UTAL,  (OOrFjktl  AMO  mSj 
Band  tar  Frio*  and  OatalocuA 
HaSHAlfB  BBLF,  PeONDRV  BALTIMORE.  HD 


COMFORT,  and  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VIRGINIA  BEACH, 
PETEB-SBORQ,  and  RICHMOND:  VA.  and  WASBINO- 
TON.  D.  a— Mon..  Tnea.,  Wed.,  Tbnn.,  and  Sat.  For 
RICHMOND,  vto  JAMES  RIVER— Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat. 
For  WEST  POINT,  Va— TneA,  Thnn.,  and  Sat.  From 
Pier  88.  N.  R..  foot  Beach  St,  at  8  p.  M.,  Satnidays  4 
r.  >.  ThrouA  tteketa  and  nelsht  ratca  to  all  pointa. 
For  printed  matter  and  toll  partlealan  addreis 
•  OLD  DOMINION  8.  S.  CO., 

W.  L.  OUILLAUDEC,  at* 

Trafflc  Mgr,  PiCf  a6,  N.  R.,  NCW  YorlC. 


Laaghina:  Bablea 

are  loved  by  everybody.  Good  nature  in  children  is  rare 
unless  they  are  healthy.  Those  raised  on  the  Gail  Bor¬ 
den  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  are  comparatively  free 
from  sickness.  This  milk  is  so  easUy  prepared  that  im¬ 
proper  feeding  is  inexcnsable. 


•  TIFFANY-  CLASS-\5-DECORATINC-COMPANY^ 

VFVRNISHERS  A5  CLASS  WORKERS -DOMESTIC  \5  ECCLESJASXICALt 
DECORATIONS-  •MEMORIALS? 

<}3}  TO;34I  FOVRTH  ^NVEiNEV-YDRl^ 
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'MPAN  V 


Msnred  tor  lUe,  to  bayers,  with  thoasand*  or 
hnndreda.  Write  HUl  *  Co.,  KU  Broadway,  N.  T 


GRfftlAMfRICAN 


A 


**  Incurable  Malaria,” 

“Dreadful  Cough,” 
“Kidney  Trouble,” 

“Varicose  Veins” 

ARE  CURED  BY  THE 


It  is  a  Simple  Oxygen 
Home  Cure  for  Disease 
Without  Medicine, 


Shall  we  mail  you  a  book  (free)  that 
tells  about  the  Electropoise,  the  theory, 
the  price,  ease  of  successful  application, 
why  it  cures  when  all  else  fails,  etc.  ? 


.ELECTROLIBRATION  CO., 

1122  Broadway,  Mow  York, 


Rev.  JOEL  JEWELL,  Troy,  Pa. 


(93  years  old),  writes 

Trot,  Pa.,  Hay  36,  1884. 

Deor  Brother  DuBois : 

I  have  been  a  very  vig^orous  and  active  person  all 
my  life,  but  temperate  and  abstemious ;  never  used 
any  tobacco  or  opiates,  and  for  seventy  years  have 
tasted  no  alcoholic  drinks,  not  even  cider,  and  for 
sizty-two  years  neither  tea  nor  coffee.  Therefore,  in 
my  ninety^iecond  year,  I  write  without  glasses  and 
free  from  trembling,  though  I  have  just  come  in 
from  walking.  Rev.  Dawson  Bums,  D.D.,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  calls  me  “  the  oldest  temperimoe  reformer 
living.” 

Seventy  years  ago,  in  an  ague  district,  my  system 
became  fltled  with  malaria,  which  the  doctors  said 
was  incurable.  Last  fall  the  grippe  brought  on,  as 
often  before,  a  terrible  cough,  which  nothing  would 
allay.  Every  day  and  night  for  six  months  I  had 
those  spasms,  until  in  April  you  sent  me  the  Elec¬ 
tropoise;  and  after  the  second  application,  I  have, 
by  the  blessing  of  Ood,  had  no  cough.  My  kidney 
difficulty  ana  my  varicose  veins  are  improving. 
Many  thanks  for  the  good  the  little  Instrument  has 
done  me. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Joel  Jewell. 

{Rev,  Mr.  Jeirett  i,  the  otdeat  member  of  Kttianntni/ 
Preebytery.) 


HOUS£2HOIiD.r  “ 

Obanob  and  Lemon  Ices.  —The  rind  of  three 
oranges  grated  and  steeped  a  few  moments  in 
a  little  more  than  a  pint  of  water;  strain  one 
pint  of  this  on  a  pound  of  sugar  and  then  add 
one  pint  of  orange  or  lemon  juice;  pour  in  a 
freezer,  and  when  half  frozen  add  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 

Crab  Fritters. — For  a  one-pound  can  use 
two  eggs,  well  beaten ;  a  good  half  teacup  of 
milk,  a  lump  of  butter  size  of  an  egg  (melted), 
a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper  and  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  cracker.  Mix  with  the 
crab  meat  and  fry  in  butter.  This  makes 
seven  good  sized  fritters. 

Turkey  Saute.— Cut  the  meat  of  a  cold 
cooked  turkey  into  dice,  or  small  pieces.  Melt 
two  ounces  of  butter  or  dripping  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan.  Saute  or  brown  the  pieces  of  turkey 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  until 
they  are  a  delicate  brown.  Add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  fiour  and  stir  until  smooth ;  then 
add  one  cup  of  stock,  stir  until  it  thickens, 
and  serve.  Peas  can  be  added,  if  desired. 

In  Reserve. — Of  course,  every  one  makes 
lemonade  and  needs  no  recipe  for  it ;  but  here 
is  a  little  trick  every  one  has  not  thought  of, 
and  which  is  invaluable  at  picnics  and  lawn 
parties,  or  even  in  a  large  family :  It  is  simply 
to  keep  in  reserve  a  jar  or  small  pitcher  filled 
with  clear  lemon  juice,  of  which  a  portion  can 
be  added  to  the  lemonade  from  time  to  time 
as  it  becomes  weaker  and  sweeter  from  stand¬ 
ing,  as  it  invariably  does. 

Raspberry  Cordial.— Real  raspberry  cor¬ 
dial  is  prepared  by  mashing  four  quarts  of  ripe 
berries  in  a  stone  jar  with  one  pound  of  white 
sugar.  Pour  over  them  one  quart  of  the  best 
cider  vinegar,  and  set  the  jar  in  the  hot  sun¬ 
shine  for  four  hours,  after  which  the  mixture 
is  strained,  bottled  and  sealed.  Lay  the  bot¬ 
tles  on  their  sides  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  for 
drinking  mix  in  the  proportions  of  two  table- 
spoonfuls  to  a  tumbler  of  iced  water. 

Ivy  on  the  Dinner  Table.  —Pots  of  ivy  are 
cultivated  by  New  York  florists  for  table  dec 
oration.  Several  plants  are  clustered  so  as  to 
cover  the  earth,  and  growth  is  forced  from 
the  stem.  Creeping  Charley,  Wandering  Jew, 
the  grren  variety,  and  all  the  mosses  and 
small  ferns  are  effective.  Foliage  is  usually 
better  than  cut  flowers  for  the  dining  room, 
where  savory  and  scented  odors  may  not  make 
the  most  agreeable  bouquet. 

Tomato  Rice.— Tomato  nee  is  as  good  as  it 
is  pretty.  Boil  half  a_  ^und  of  rice  in  some 
well-flavored  stock  with  an  onion,  soup  herbs, 
a  few  peppercorns,  three  cloves  and  a  blade  of 
mace ;  when  tender,  lift  out  these,  slice  an 
onion,  pull  it  into  rings  and  fry  a  golden 
brown  in  a  little  butter  and  stir  this  into  the 
rice  with  a  half  pint  of  tomato  conserve  or 
reduced  and  seasoned  tomato  pulp  strained  to 
free  it  from  seeds.  Season  with  cayenne  and 
salt  and  serve. 

Getting  Rid  of  Roaches.— “I  tried  every 
remedy  I  could  hear  of,”  writes  a  housewife, 
“and  I  was  always  inquiring.  They  seemed  to 
fatten  on  my  poisons ;  at  least  their  numbers 
did  not  suffer  diminution.  One  day  I  took  up 
an  old  almanac,  and  idly  turned  its  tattered, 
yellow  pages,  and  on  the  last  fragment  of  a 
leaf  came  this :  ‘Equal  portions  of  cornmeal 
and  red  lead  mixed  with  molasses  and  spread 
on  plates  will  destroy  roaches.  ’  And  it  did. 
I  put  it  in  several  dishes  and  set  them  on  the 
floor,  and  at  nine  o’clock  stole  softly  out  to 
see  if  they  ate  it.  The  dishes  were  so  covered 
with  roaches  that  the  mixture  was  scarcely 
visible.  The  next  night  there  were  fewer  at 
the  feast,  and  in  a  week  not  a  roach  was  seen. 
I  lived  seven  years  thereafter  in  the  same 
house  and  never  saw  one.  ” 

“Display  APARraiENTS.  — A  writer  in  the  Fort- 
nightly  Review  condemns  too  much  “artistic 
designing.  ”  Carpets,  hangings,  furniture, 
mantels,  and  walls  are  covered  with  cheap 
designs,  and  often  it  is  the  fate  of^  one  room 
to  contain  many  and  unrelated  kinds.  Such 
a'room  lacks  repose.  There  is  no  place  where 
t&e  eye  can  escape  the  all-encompassing  pat¬ 
tern.  “How  much,”  is  the  comment,  “the 
English  might  learn  from  the  Japanese  in  the 
matter  of  leaving  large  spaces  undecorated, 
so^that  the  single  good  design,  the  graceful 
spray  of  almond  blossoms,  the  group  of  flying 
birds,  the  one  fine  bronze  or  porcelain,  should 
have  its  proper  advantage  and  the  spectator’s 
attention  not  be  distracted  by  a  rabble  of  in¬ 
artistic  patterns  and  ornaments.  ” 


For 

Cieanins'  5ilver 

there  are  many  articles,  good  and 
bad — mostly  bad — and  but  on© 
best,  and  tlud  is 

sissis; 

Nearly  a  million  housekeepers  Sc.y 
it’s  b^t;  once  tried,  you’ll  so 
decide. 

Trial  qaantitr  tor  the  asking  or  box 
poet-pud,  15  cts.  It’s  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francSs 


AH  nrVKKlMTIHa  TOHia 

CONTAINIMU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  UB 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

F©rtke  PREVENTION  and  CVRBof 

ilirii,  Ipdigestion,  Loss  of  Appetiti,itL 

88  me  Dreaet,  Parle. 

E.  F0U6ERA  4  CO.,  30  N,  WILUAI  ST,  KW  YORK. 


home  circle  complete.  This 
great  Temperance  Drink  gives  plea» 
are  and  health  to  every  member  of  tne 
family.  A  SSa  pockam  makes  6  gal* 
Iona.  Be  snre  and  get  the  genuine,. 
Bold  everywhere  Made  only  by  I 

The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philada. 

BmA’So.  atMM  htaatlAil  Plotaro  Oarda  aad 


HMISKMLL^S 

OINTMENT 

Is  the  standard  reme¬ 
dy  for  all  Diseases  i 
of  the  skin.  Can  0  ^ 
be  had  of  your  gA/M 

Druggist  at 
soccuts 

a  box.  m  1  jfT 

it^»  Freck 


6 

0  cause 

A  of  its 
efficacy 
removing 
all  Pimples, 
Blotches  and 
Freckles  and  also 


imparting  a  healthy 
action  to  the  skin, 
JOHNSTON, 
HOLLOWAY  A  CO., 
PliUadielpItta. 


?  Why  ? 

LookLikeThis 


DENnToonucHEGuii 

•tops  TOOTN  AOMK  I  NOTANTt  V 

(ouaaantcco) 

Doo'tTass  InvATioM.  AlldoAlora, 
^  ^  ArMod  l5eSo 

AlffUAFFML  e.«.OBiiT*eo..ocTnoiT.M. 


It  IS  my  business  to  do  it ;  but  1  Very  well ;  dont  say,  then,  that  8 
am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  how  I  do  or  9  or  lo  is  too  young  to  send  him 
it.  I  fill  him  full  of  alternate  work  to  me.  I  have  to  do  what  I  can  for 
and  fun  from  an  hour  before  break-  older  boys ;  but  if  I  could  fill  my 
fast  to  bed-time.  I  make  him  glad  school  with  8-year-olds  I  shouldn’t 
to  get  up,  and  glad  to  lie  down.  I  take  one  at  9;  and  I  know  my  business, 
make  him  hungry  three  times  a  day.  If  interested,  write  me.  Most  of 
and  fill  him  chock-full  as  often  ;  glad  my  boys  go  to  Yale.  I  keep  a  rec¬ 
to  see  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Mon-  ord  of  how  they  get  on. 
day;  glad  of  vacation,  and  glad  of  HENRY  W.  SIGLAR. 
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Where  to  Send  Your  Boys  and  Girls. 

Parents  will  find  this  a  most  valuable  page  and  should  study  it  closely. 


ana  C0llejgpes. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

A  School  for  Boys— Proparoc  for  Collogt  or  Byslnots-A  Chris¬ 
tian  Homo  ojitf  School. 

Tbl.  Academy,  tonnded  in  1861,  U  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautlhilly  sltuatM 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  line  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  into  such  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
curse  of  study,  references,  etc ,  appli*  to 

PHOCBCS  W.  LTON.  A  M..  Principal. 


New  Yobk,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie*s  School  for  Girls 

Twenty-ninth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Yassar  and  Wellesley. 


New  York. 


SCHBBIIEBHOBN’8  TEACHBB8’  AGBNCT. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  18S6. 

8  East  14th  Stsbst,  New  Tore. 


TUC  nCCIIIIIIO  8CHOOI.  FOB  6IBI,8. 
inC  UuullilllU  sing  Slag  on-the- Hudson. 
Four  graduate  courses,  nepares  for  collem.  Art 
SchooL  Music  SchooL  Director,  Albert  Roes  Parsons. 
Proximity  to  New  York  affords  city  advantages.  87lb 
year  begins  Sept.  19.  Miss  C.  C.  Fuixeh,  Prin. 


Miss  Sprint’s  Entiisb  and  French  School  for  Oirls, 

No.  1X1  East  Thirty-sixth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue, 
reopens  Thursday,  Sept.  X7.  Class  for  LdtUe  Boya 


IVY  HALL.  NiCim??; 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established,  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  ALI.BII  Mazweli.,  Principal. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green) 

School  for  Girls.  " 

Re-opens  Wedoes^^.  Oct.  8d,  at  new  location 

176  West  ltd  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


ELMIRA  S?, 
COLLEGE.  ^ 
PARK  PUCE 
SCHOOL 

■Imlra,  N.  T. 


The  oldest  of  the  Colleges 
for  women.  Thoroughly 
equipped.  Music  and  Art 
Departments.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  Rev.  Rums 
S.  Greek.  D.D..  PresM;. 

'  C  f  OR  GIRLS.  ^  , 

f  Graduates  enter  Col¬ 

lege  upon  certificate. 
S860  a  year.  For  cir- 
,  cnlars  address  Bev. 

B.  8.  Green,  D.D., 


Pennsylvania. 


'kyriss  DANA'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  19. 
Resident,  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Special 
advantage  in  Music  and  Art.  Certificate  admits  to 
Smith,  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College  for  Women, 
Terms  for  boarding  pupUs,  9700  per  year. 


TEMPLE  6R0YE  SEMINARY.  »"'S?.!Kgs, 

N.  Y.  Reguletr  and  optional  courses  for  Young  Ladies. 
10  teachers.  Chas.  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D.,  Prest. 


“WOODFIELD.” 

Boarding  School  and  Coll^  Preparatory  for  Girls. 
15th  year.  Terms,  from  $600  to  $300  per  year.  Address 
for  Catalogue,  "Woodfield,"  Logan.  Phila.  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  COMSTOCK  SCHOOL. 

Family  and  day  school  for  girls.  8Sd  year  Oct.  8d. 
Kindergarten  in  charge  of  Mias  Nathalie  Sedgwick. 

Miss  Day,  Principal.  32  West  40th  Street. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  Sohool  for  Girls. 

btyebsidb  dbtvb. 

r5th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York. 


New  Jersey. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSS^n. 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Speclai  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Cbambersburg,  Pa. 


New  Jbbset  Lawrencetille 
I,AWBENCBYII,I.E  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capacity  of  School  800. 

Early  ^plication  for  admission  is  advisable. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  Jambs  C.  Mackbnxie,  Ph.D. 


WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Fall  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healtbfuL  New  building  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  September  19, 1894.  Send  for  catalogue. 


A  FIRST-CUSS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR  Giria.  will  receive  the  daughters  of  professional 
men  at  one -half  of  its  regular  ra'es.  Address.  “Prin¬ 
cipal,"  P.  O.  Box  16ex,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

Advantages— A  well  disciplined  school.  ExMrienced 
Teachers.  Location  near  Cornell  University.  Term  be¬ 
gins  Sept.  19, 1894.  For  iltostrated  circular,  address 

Cod.  C.  J.  WRIGHr.  B.S.,  A.M..  (  princi™.). 
or  ALFRED  K.  McALPINE.  A.M.,  f 


FORT  EDWARD  G0LLE6IATE  INSTITUTE. 

For  Young  Women  and  Girls.  Superior  modern  bnlld- 
ings  and  appointments.  Five  courses  and  preparatory. 
IX  teachers.  $870.  37th  year.  Sept.  25.  Illustrated  cata- 
logne.  JOS.  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Pnncliwl,  Fort  Eidward. 


_ ^Ohlo. _ 

LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

«  FAINB8VTI.1B,  OHIO. 

Practically  Collegiate  with  the  care  and  culture  of 
home.  Miss  HABY  BVANS,  Principal. 


Rye  seminary,  rye,  NEW-YORK.-For  nartlcu 
lars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


Seven  Cables,  Bridgeton.  New  Jersey. 

MRS.  WESTCOTTS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOB  GIBLS.  Academic  and  Collega  pieparatofy  couraai.  Car- 
tificata  admita  to  Smith  Collaga.  Native,  French  and  (aarman 
taachan.  Gymnasium.  Climate  mild  and  dry. 


Houghton  seminary  for  young  wo.men. 

Clinton,  N.  Y.  Affords  finest  advantages  for  cnltnre 
and  social  tramtug,  with  thorongh  preparation  for  the 
best  Colleges.  Sanitation  perfect.  For  lllostrated  cata¬ 
logue,  addnss  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  Principal. 


Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary 
for  Women. 

Fortieth  year  opens  Sent.  12. 1894.  Complete  College 
Courses.  Classir'al  and  Literary.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Elrrcution  and  Art.  Faculty  of  twen¬ 
ty  members.  Library  over  6(X)0  volumes.  Well 
equipped  Biological  and  Physical  Laboratories  and 
Art  Studios.  Buildings  lighted  by  e'ectriclty  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location.  Campus  of  65  acres.  Terms,  GXOO 
per  year. 

MISS  T.Tirrr.A  s.  MoKSH,  Ph.D. 

President. 


rsw  YOBK  MILITABT  ACADBHY. 

1  Cou  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  foundation.  Both  sexeA  47th  year. 
Preparation  for  any  Coll-ge,  and  for  Business.  Music, 
Physical  Cnltnre.  Book-keeping.  New  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing  for  ladies  Low  rates  Superior  advantages  Relig¬ 
ious  advantages.  No  viciou-  p^upils  admitted.  Send  ior 
Catalogue,  vf.  S.  EVERSULE,  Ph.D..  Principal. 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 


New  Yore,  Canandaigua. 

GBANGBB  FLACB  HOOL  fob  GIBLS.  Estab¬ 

lished  1876.  Year  begins  Sept.  19.  Preparatory, 


liehed  1876.  Year  begins  Sept.  19. 


Preparatory, 

Certifleatee 


Academic  and  CoU^ate  departmeutr.  Certiflcatei 
accepted  by  leading  CoUegee  and  Univerv'tiee. 

CAROLI^  A.  COMSTOCK,  President 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

“AMONG  THE  PINES.” 

JAMBS  W.  MOBBT,  Frineipal. 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 


Massachusetts. 


CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

AND  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

For  Beys  and  Oirls.  Healthfulir  and  beantlf  oily  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  Hudson  River  Talley.  WUl  open  its  41st  year 
Sept.  17.  For  catalogues  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK.  A.M.,  President.  Claverack,  N,  Y. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1860.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel- 
ihia,  two  hoars  from  New  York.  Opens  September  26th. 
^or  circulars  and  reports  apply  to  Principals. 

OGOWz  SCHOOL  F.  O.,  FA. 


THE  SIGLAR  SCHOOL,  |f 

Newbur£:h-on-Hud8on,  New  York. 

41600  a  year-**' no  extras. 

and  petting  and  scolding  to 

bring  up  a  boy  and  make  a  man  of  beginning  again.  Can  you  do  all 
him.  What  does  it  take  ?  that  at  home  ?  or  any  part  of  it  ? 


Hew  England  Consamtory  of  Mnsic. 

{The  Leading  Conacrwtlorv  of  America^ 
Founded  bvDr.  E.  Tonrjee.  Carl  Faelten,  Director, 


Frank  W.  Hals, 


I  Mgr.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DHHurunu  HbHutmi,  ti'vn  ot*  young  women. 
Buildings uusurpaned  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty* 
five  acres— twelve  in  srrove;  lake  for  rowing  and  akatlng. 
Classic^  and  general  course  of  study ;  also^reparatory 
and  oDtionai.  year  commences  Sept.  IS,  181*4.  Appiv  to 
llfM  IDA  C.  AIaIaKW,  Fi^oip^  Bradford,  MaM. 


Connecticut. 

UP80K  SEMINARY, 

NEW  FBESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Bev.  HENBY  UPSON,  Frineipal. 

Vlrffinia. 

ROANOKE  COLLEGE. 

Elective  course.  High  standard.  Large  library.  La¬ 
boratory.  Healthful  mountain  climate.  Coml  and 
Prep’y  Courses.  Gkwd  morals.  Very  moderate  ex¬ 
penses.  Catalogue,  with  views,  free.  Address 

The  PRESIDENT,  Salem,  Virginia. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

College  for  Women. 

A  fine  winter  resort  for  girls  and  young  ladles,  where 
protection  from  inclement  winters  and  nnsorpaased  ad¬ 
vantages  in  education  are  secured.  The  grounds,  four 
acres— the  baodsomeet  of  any  school  in  the  South— make 
a  winter  garden  attrac'ive  for  ont-door  exercise.  Same 
climate  as  Summerville,  Aiken  or  California.  Mnsic 
and  Art  departments  finest  in  the  South.  French  and 
German  spoken .  Buildings  heated  by  hot- water  heaters. 
Appointments  and  w^tary  arrangements  first  class. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Ateinson,  D.D.,  President. 


